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n:)e  Pope  endea'-coun  tp  get  Poffejion  of 
Romagna,  and  for  this  Purpofe  Jiirs 
up  fever al  Prifices  againf  the  Venetians. 
Maximilian  inconfiderately  attempts  to 
force  his  Way  ijito  Italy.  His  ill  Succefs 
in  Friuli.  I'he  Pope  makes  himfelf 
Majler  of  federal  Howns  to  xvhich  the 
Church  had  a  Right.  I'he  King  of  Spain 
cojnes  into  Italy.  I'he  Plot  at  Ferrara. 
tumults  in  Genoa,  ^he  Diet  of  Con- 
fiance.  A  Congrejs  between  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Aragon  at  Savona. 

p^)C2  H  E  Public  had  Reafon  to  expedl 
)|  T  g  that  the  Year  1^05,  having  put, 
k.MMjM(  an  End  to  the  Wars,  occafioned 
by  the  different  Claimants  to  the  Kingdom  for  Perce 
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Ji.  D.  of  Naples,  Italy  would  now  enjoy  Peace' 
v..,.^^-^^  and  Tranquillity :  But  there  foon  appeared 
as  aifo  for  plenty  of  Sparks  that  threatened  a  new* 
^^^'  Combuftion.  For  Philip,  who  had  taken 
upon  him  the  Title  of  King  of  Cajlile^ 
being  diifatisfied  that  his  Father-in-lW 
ihould  retain  the  Government  of  his  King- 
dom, was  preparing,  at  the  Invitation  of 
feveral  of  the  Nobility,  forely  againfl:  ther 
Inclination  of  Ferdinando,  for  his  Journey 
into  Spain.  He  pretended,  and  indeed 
with  Reafon,  that  it  had  not  been  in  the 
Power"  of  the  late  Queen  to  ena(5t  Laws 
concerning  the  Government,  that  ihouM 
be  obligatory  after  her  Deccafe.  And 
the  King  of  the  Ro.ma?is,  prcfuming  on 
his  Son's  Greatnefs,  defigned  to  make  af 
Progrefs  into  Italy.  '■-• 

T II E  King  of  FraneC:,  m  the  pre- 
ceding Year,  had  been  highly  diffatisiied 
with  the  Pope,  for  conferring,  without" 
his  Participation,  all  the  Benefices  which 
became  vacant  by  the  Death  of  Cardinal 
Afcanioy  and  other  Eccleliailics  in  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan  j  and  becaufe  in  a  late 
Promotion  of  Cardinals,  paying  no  Regard 
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to  his  earneil:  Sollicitation,  he  had  refilled    ^- ^• 
to  confer  that  Dignity  on  the  Bifhop  ©f 
^us  *,  the  Cardinal  of  Roue7is  Nephew, 
and  on  the  Billiop  of  Bajctix,  Nephew  to 
l^remoiiilk ;  and  out  of  Refentment  had 
put  -under  Seqiieftration  all  the  Revenues 
of   thofe  numerous  Benefices,    that   the 
Cardinal  of  San   Piero   in  Vincola,    and 
feveral  other  Prelates,    Favourites  of  the 
Pope,    enjoyed  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 
But  being  now  under  terrible  Apprehen- 
fions  from  the  Power  of  the  Kins:  of  the 
Romans  and   liis  Son,  he  was  defirous  of 
ingratiating    himfelf    with   his   Holinefs. 
He  therefore  took  off  all  the  Sequeftrations, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year  fent  to 
Rome  the  Bifliop  of  Si/Ieron,  who  was  the 
Apoflolic  Nuntio  at  his  Court,  to  make 
various  Propofals,  amongft  the  reft  offer- 
ing his  Alliance  again  ft  the  Venetians ,  who, 
he  knew,    were   very  obnoxious  to   his 
Holinefs,  on  account  of  the   Cities  they 
pofTelTed   in   Roinagne^     wliLch    he    was 
paflionately  defirous  of  recovering. 

Julius  hitherto  had  governed  with  io 

much  Tranquillity  and  Moderation,  that 

A  3  the 
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the  Minds  of  the  People  were  full  of  Ad- 
miration at  his  Behaviour,  and  could  not 
comprehend  that  a  Pope,  who  when 
Pope's  Cardinal  was  full  of  nothing  but  vafl 
tniid  Be-  Proje(5ts,  and  deep  Defigns,  and  who  in 
the  Times  of  his  PredecelTors  Sixtus,  In^ 
nocent^  and  Alexander^  was  reckoned  to 
have  a  chief  Hand  in  fomenting  all  the 
Difturbances  of  Italy\  fhould  now,  fince 
his  Exaltation  to  the  Popedom,  a  Station 
too  often  attended  with  ambitious  and  rel- 
iefs Defires,  appear  to  have  quite  diveftcd 
himfelf  of  that  Ardour  of  Spirit,  and  to 
have  funk  below  that  Greatnefs  of  Mind, 
of  which  he  had  always  the  Vanity  to 
boafl:,  and  become  fo  unlike  himfelf,  as 
tamely  to  fufFer  Injuries  without  (hewing 
the  leali  Refentment. 

'Julius  But  yulhis  was  not  in  the  leail  aU 
^v"\  a^  tered  3  on  the  contrary,  he  was  determined, 
in  a  proper  Time,  to  exceed  theExpedtar- 
tions  that  had  been  raifed  of  him.  His 
former  generous  and  expenlive  Way  of 
living,  had  been  turned  into  an  eager 
D^fire  of  accumulating  Money,    which 

hQ 
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he  knew  to  be  the  Sinews  of  War,  and 
which,  whenever  he  fhould  be  engaged 
in  one,  would  enable  him  to  maintain  it  j 
and  having  by  this  Time  amafled  a  con- 
liderable  Sum,  he  began  to  difcover  that 
he  had  Thoughts  and  Views  of  the  largefb 
Extent.  He  received  and  hearkened  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Sijieron  with  abundance  of 
Pleafure,  and  difpatched  him  back  with 
proper  Inilrudtions  for  cementing  a  clof^ 
Friendlhip  with  his  moil  Chriilian  Ma- 
jefly  'y  and  the  better  to  difpofe  the  King 
and  Cardinal  of  Rotten  <o  concur  in  his 
Meafures,  he  fent  a  Brief  by  Sijieron^  in 
which  he  promifed  the  Cardinalfliip  to 
the  Bifliops  of  Aus  and  Bayetix :  Yet  in 
the  midfl  of  this  mighty  Ardor,  his  Mind 
was  fometimes  agitated  with  Scruples  and 
Difficulties,  which  proceeded  from  the 
Hatred  he  had  conceived  againft  the  King 
of  France^  when,  flying  from  the  Perfe-r 
cution  of  Alexander y  he  retired  into  that 
Kingdom  j  neither  did  he  reliila  the  Force, 
which,  in  a  manner,  was  put  upon  him, 
to  continue  Rouen  in  the  Legation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France  j  fometimes  he  feare(i 
that  the  Cardinal,who  paflionately  aimed  at 
A  4  the 
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the  Popedom,  would  not  have  Patience 
to  wait  for  his  Death,  but  might  try,  by 
fome  extraordinary  Means,  to  compafs  his 
Defign,  Thefe  Reilediions  rendered  him 
fometimes  doubtful,  whether  he  fhould 
unite  with  France ;  tho*  he  was  fenlible, 
that,  without  this  Conjunction,  he  was  not, 
as  yet,  capable  of  undertaking  any  thing 
of  Moment.  Whilft  he  was  thus  unre- 
folvedjhe  fent  to  PifaontBiafcia:,2iGenoefe^ 
-who  was  Captain  of  his  Gallies,  with 
Orders  to  arm  there  two  light  Gallies, 
which  had  been  built  by  Alexander ;  with 
a  View,  as  it  was  thought,  to  be  in 
Readinefs,  if  the  King  of  France  died, 
who  feemed  to  be  in  a  bad  State  of  Health 
fince  his  laft  Sicknefs,  to  free  Geftoa  from 
the  Dominion  of  the  French. 

Whilst  the  State  of  Affairs  was  in 
this  Sufpenfe,  the  Year  1506  began  with 
King  Philips  Departure  from  the  Low- 
Countries  with  a  powerfiil  Fleet  for  Spain  *. 

That 

•  He  embarked  the  loth  o(  Javuary  with  Fifty  Sail, 
^hich  had  Four  Hundred  Flemijh  Gentlemen  on  board. 
Two  Thoufand  five  Hundred  Qermans,  Three  Hundrgjl 
Jhminii,  and  Three  HuiKJred  6'--.v//j  {-lalberdiers.    Buof}'. 
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That  Prince    fearing  .his    Father-in-law 

might,    with   the   Afliftance   of   France, 

obfbrudt  his  Deligns,  made  iife  of  Spantjh 

Diffimulation  to  deceive   him.      For   he 

promifed  to  leave  in  a  manner  the  whole 

Diredicn  of  the  Government  to  Ferdi- 

nando,2Lnd  agreed  that  both  Ihould  retain  the 

Title  of  King   of    Spain,    in    the   fame 

manner  as  he  and  his  deceafed  Queen  had, 

done ;  and  that  the  Money  arifmg  from 

the  Finances  fhould  be  divided  in  a  certain 

Proportion  between  them.     By  Virtue  of 

this  Agreement  Ferdinando,  tho'  he  had 

no  Security   for  the  Performance  of  the 

Articles,    fent  a  large  Fleet  into  Flanders, 

to   convey  Philip  into  Spain-,  on  which  „,.,. 

1  1      T     J     T    •  Ph/ipem- 

he.  embarked,  bemg  accompanied  by  his  barks  for 

Wife,    and    Ferdinando  his   fecond   Son,^^'""* 

and  fet  Sail  with  a  fair  Wind  for  Spain. 

After   two  Days   failing  a  violent  Storm 

arofe,  and  difperfed  the  whole  Fleet  on 

the  Coafts  of  Brefany  and,  Endand.    The  \  ^^l  ^^ 

XT'  ■    \  11  *^^  ^"S- 

King,    with  two  or  three    Ships,    after ///^  Coaft. 
running  a  great  Rifque  of  being  caft  away, 
landed  at  the  Yoi\.q{  Antona  *.  Henry  VII, 
King  of  England^  fent  a  great  Retinue  of 

Lords 

♦  Sauthamtton^  > 
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•^^  ^-    Lords  and  Gentlemen  to  compliment  him, 
Wy-.^  and  to  invite  him  to  London,      As  Philip, 
deprived  of  his  Fleet,  was  not  in  a  Con- 
Goes  to    dition  to  adl  as  he  pleafed,  he  complied 
London,    ^jj.}^  Henrys  Requeil,  and  ftaid  with  him 
till  his  Fleet  was  collected  ;    and  while  it 
Signs  a    was  refitting,  a  new  Treaty  was  concluded 
a  Treaty  ^nd  figned  by  the  two  Kings.     Philip  was 
Hen.  VII.  treated  as  a  Sovereign  in  all  Refpedls  ex- 
cepting one,  in  which  he  was  ufed  like  a 
Prilbner,    Henry   extorting   from   him   a 
Promife  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk^    who  had    taken  Refuge  in  the 
Low-Countries i  and  was  then  in  the  CafUe 
of  Namur,      As  this  Earl  laid  Claim  to 
the  Crown  of  England^  Henry  was  greatly 
defirous  of  having  him  in  his  Power,  but 
gave  his  Word,  that  his  Life  Ihould  be 
fpared.     He  was  accordingly  fent  to  Eng- 
landy  and  put  in  Prifon,  where  he  lived 
to  the   Death  of  Henry  VII,    but    was 
afterwards  beheaded  by  his  Son/f^«r^  VIII. 

Fhilip  re-     P  H  I  L  I  p  had  a  better  PafTa^e  from 

joyfully    England  into  Spaiu^  where,  on  his  Arri- 

in  Spain,  val,  almoft  all  the   Grandees  reforted  to 

him.     Ferdinando^  who  knew  he  had  not 
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a  fufficient  Force  to  oppofe  his  Son-in-law, 
and  did  not  think  it  fafc  to  rely  on  French 
Promifes,  had  depended  wholly  on  his 
late  Agreement  w^ith  Philip -,  but  when 
the  Articles  of  that  Treaty  were  fcorn- 
fully  rejected,  he  faw  himfelf  generally 
abandoned,  and  it  was  with  great  Difficulty 
he  could  be  admitted  to  the  Prefence 
of  his  Son-in-law ;  wherefore  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever 
Conditions  fhould  be  prefcribed  him  by 
philips  who  being  a  Prince  of  a  mild  and 
generous  Temper,  would  not  ufe  his 
power  with  Rigour,  nor  take  all  the  Ad- 
vantages that  offered,  efpecially  as  the 
old  King's  greatefl  Enemies  now  pleaded 
for  him^  v^hich  they  did  in  order  to 
haften  his  Departure  out  of  Cajiile ;  for 
they  began  to  fear  that  Ferdinando,  by  his 
Prudence  and  Authority,  would  gain  too 
rnuch  on  their  Sovereign. 

It   was   then  ftipulated,    that  F<fr^/- Treaty 
na7ido,  relinquifliing  the  Government  hep^''J*^"j 
had  taken  PoiTeffion  of  by  Virtue  of  tlie  Ferainan- 
Will  of  the  late  Queen,  together  with  all  '^• 
that  he  could  pretend  to  on  that  Account, 

fliould 
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fliould  retire  inftantly  out  of  Cajlile^  and 
promife  never  to  return  :  That  Ferdinando 
lliould  retain  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  tho* 
there  were  not  wanting  thofe  who  endea- 
voured, and  with  good  Reafon,  to  make 
Philip  fenlible,  that  he  himfelf  had  a 
better  Right  to  that  Kingdom,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Arms  and  Power 
of  Cajlile,  Ferdinando  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  Revenues  of  the  Weji-lndtes 
during  his  Life,  together  with  the  three 
Lordlhips  of  San  yacopo,  Alcantara,  and 
Calatrava,  and  receive  annually  a  Penlion 
of  Twenty-five  Thoufiand  Ducats  out  of 
the  Revenues  of  Cajlile. 

Icrdinan-      A  F  T  E  R   the  figning  of  this  Treaty, 

'\^^^'^^^^^ Ferdinajidc,    whom,  for  the  future,    we 

Kingdom  Oiall    call  the  King  of  Aragon,    or   the 

'^^'^^'^' Catholic  King,   returned  immediately  to 

his  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  with  a  Defign 

to  pafs  with  all  Speed  by  Sea  to  Naples  *  j 

not  fo  much  out  of  a  Curiofity  to  fee  that 

Kingdom,  and  put  it  in  good  Order,  as 

to  remove  the  Great  Captain,  whom  he 

had 

*  He  fet  Sail  from  B,irceIona  on  Sift.  4,  1506,  with  3 
t'leet  of  Fifty  Veffcls.    Buon. 
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had  very  much  fufpededjfince  the  Queen  s 
Death,  to  be  meditating  how  to  make 
himfelf  Sovereign  of  that  Country,  or, 
at  leaft,  that  he  was  inclined  to  deUver  it 
up  to  Philip  rather  than  to  himfelf  j  for 
he  had  in  vain  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Spain,  and  he  ever  deferred  it  under 
various  and  frivoloiisPretencesj  which  made 
the  King  very  doubtful  whether  he  fhould 
be  able  to  compel  him  to  quit  that  Go- 
vernment, unlefs  he  went  thither  in  Per- 
fon,  though  King  Philip,  after  the  Capi- 
tulation, had  given  him  Notice,  that  he 
expe(5led  he  fhould  pay  all  Obedience  to 
the  King  of  Aragofi. 

The  King  of  France,  by  this  time, 
in  a  ereat   meafure   recovered   from   his 

o 

late  Indifpofition,  was  agitated  by  various 
perplexing  Thoughts,  and  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  fliould  turn  his  Arms  againft 
the  Vejieiians.  The  Condua:  of  that  Re- 
public, in  the  Neapolitan  War,  had  highly 
provoked  him ;  he  had  alfo  a  mighty 
Defire  to  recover  the  anticnt  Appendages 
of  the  State  of  Milan  *  j  befldes  which,  he 

was 

»   Tbefe  wtre  Crtmana  and  the  Ghlaradaida,  which 
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was  apprehenlive  that  their  Power  might, 
at  one  time  or  other,  be  prejudicial  to  his 
Interefls.  Thefe,  among  others,  were 
the  Reafons  that  had  induced  him  to 
enter  into  an  Alliance  with  the  King  of 
the  Romansy  and  his  Son  Philip.  But, 
on  the  other  Hand,  the  Advice  he  had 
received,  that  Maximilian  was  preparing 
to  march  into  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a  pow- 
erful Army,  was  very  difagreeable  to  him  ; 
for  he  grew  very  jealous  of  Philip,  who 
inherited  fuch  vafl:  Dominions,  and  who, 
he  feared,  had,  when  in  England,  entered 
into  fome  new  and  ftrong  Engagements 
with  the  King  of  that  Country.  He  alfo 
coniidered,  that  by  the  Peace  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Catholic  King,  he 
had  given  over  all  Thoughts  of  acquiring 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been 
the  principal  Reafon  for  his  entering  into 
an  Alliance  with  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria. 

While  Lewis  was  flucftuating  in  this 
Variety  of  Thoughts,  Ambafladors  from 

Maxi- 

wcre  difmembered  from  the  Milanefe.,  and  yielded  to  the 
Venetians  by  Treaty ;  or  perhaps  the  Author  might  intend 
alfo  Bergamoy  Brejcioy  Crema,  &€.  which  antiently  ap- 
{>ertained  to  the  Dukedom  of  Milan^ 
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Maximilian  arrived  at  his  Court,  to  notify  >^-^  ^' 
to  his    Majefty  their  Mailer's  Refolutiorn — \r^^ 
of  paffing  into  Iiah\  demanding,  at  the  Uaximi- 
fame  time,  that  he  would  ?et  in  Readinefs  ^'"^  "oti- 

'  °  .  nes  to 

the  Five  Hundred   Lances   according  X-OUn^u  h;$ 
Eneaeement :    would  ffive  Orders  for  the  ^eioiu- 

00  '  <->_  ^  tion    or 

Refloration   of   the  Milaneje  Exiles,  and  paffing 
defired  alfo  that  the  Payment  of  the  Sums, '°^''  ^"'^^'' 
which  in  a  few  Months  would  become 
due,  might  be  anticipated. 

The  King,  tho'  he  did  not  intend  to 
comply  with  thefe  Demands,  yet  he 
amufed  theAmbalTadors  with  fairSpeeches, 
and  told  them  that  he  was  ready  to  obferve 
all  that  had  been  flipulated,  at  the  ap- 
pointed Times  j  but  that,  for  cogent 
Reafons,  it  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  advance  the  Money  before  the  Time 
limited  was  expired. 

Maximilian,  who  was  equally 
diftruftful  of  the  King  of  Frajice^  and 
pafTionately  defirous  of  taking  a  Progrefs 
to  Rome^  principally  for  the  fake  of  re- 
ceiving the  Imperial  Crown,  diat  he 
might    afterwards    get    his   Son   eledled 

King 
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^-   ^-  King  of  the  Romans,  was  taking,  at  the 

t...,-^^-^  fame  time,  other  Methods  to  compafs  his 

Ends,  and  had  fent    into  Swifferland  to 

JUHarce   i^^gotiate  an  Alliance  with  the  Hehetick 

with  the  Body.     But  they,  after  feveral  Confulta- 

tions,    returned  for  Anfwer,    That  they 

were  determined  to  adhere  ftrid:ly  to  the 

Alliance  which  they  had  contracted  with 

France,  that  would  not  expire  for  Two 

a  Paffale  Years.      He  had  alfo  demanded  of  the 

thro'  the  Venetians  a  Paflage  thro'  their  Territories  : 

Terri'to^  ^^^  they,  relying  on  the  frefh  Alfurances 

»*«»•         which  they    had    received  from  France, 

fatisfied  themfelves  with  returning  general 

Anfwers,  being  jealous  of  his  marching 

through  their  Dominions  with  a  powerful 

Army. 

ten!ois  Lewis,  now  determined  to  break  his 

rnarneshis  Confederacy  with  Maximilian  and  his  Son, 

Daughter  ... 

Claude  to  married  his   Daughter  Claude  to  Francis 
^An'^^u-     ^'  Angoidcjme,  to  whom,  in  cafe  he  died 
ujme.      without   male    Iffue,    the   Crown  would 
devolve.     This  Match,  however,  had  the 
Appearance  of  being  made  in  condefcen- 
fion  to  the  Prayers  of  his  Subjed:s ;  for 
he  procured  Addrefles  from  all  the  Par- 
liaments 
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liamcnts  and  principal  Cities  in  the  King- 
dom, wherein  they  reprefented  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  a  Match,  as  it  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Kingdom,  efpecially  as  the  Expedations 
of  his  Majefty's  being  blefled  with  male 
Iflue  every  Day  decreafed.  Lewis  took 
care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpatch  Am- 
bafladors  to  Philips  to  excufe  this  Step 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  in 
compliment  of  the  Inftances  of  the 
whole  Body  of  his  Subjeds.  He  alfo 
fent  Afliftance  to  the  Duke  of  Guelder^ 
in  order  to  divert  Maximilian  from  his 
Journey  into  Italy.  But  that  Prince  had 
already  put  off  his  Expedition,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  Sicknefs  of  Ula- 
dijlaus.  King  of  Hungary,  for,  being 
willing  to  affert  his  Father's,  as  well  as 
his  own  Pretenfions  to  that  Kingdom,  he 
would  not  be  abfent  on  fuch  an  Occafion, 
but  hovered  on  the  Borders  of  that  Coun- 
try. The  Grounds  for  his  Claim  were  as 
follows. 

Many   Years  had  palTed  fmce   the 

Deceafe  of  Vladijlaus,  King  of  Hungary 

Vol.  IV.  B  and 
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'^'  9'  ^nd  Bohemia.  He  was  Son  to  Albert^  the 
C^.^,-.^ Emperor  Fredericizs  Brother ;  and  dying 
,,    .      without   IlTue,    the  Hung-arians  aflertinsr 

Maxtmi-        ,  . 

/tan's  Pre-  his  nearefl  a-Kin  had  no  fort  of  Right 
tenfionsto^Q  their  Kino'dom,  afiumed  to  themfelves 
the  Right  of  Ele6lion,  and  chofe  Mat- 
thias, out  of  Refped:  to  the  Merits  of  his 
Father  :  This  Matthias  rendered  his  Name 
famous  for  having,  in  frequent  Expedi- 
tions, and  with  the  Force  of  fo  fmall  a 
Kingdom,  carried  War  and  Defolation  far 
within  the  Borders  of  the  moil  powerful 
Empire  of  the  Turks.  At  his  coming  to 
the  Crown,  to  avoid  all  Difputes  and 
Differences  with  Frederick,  he  entered 
into  Articles,  by  which  he  ob  iged  himfelf 
not  to  marry,  and  that,  after  his  Death, 
the  Crown  fliould  defcend  to  Frederick, 
or  his  Heirs  male.  Matthias  did  not 
obfervc  this  Convention  -,  he  died,  how- 
ever, without  Iffue  ;  neither  did  Frederick 
obtain  his  Ends,  for  the  Htmgariajts 
chofe  UladiJlauSy  King  of  Poland,  for 
their  Sovereign :  Whereupon  Frederick 
and  Maximilian  declared  War  againft 
them  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  agreed,  That 
whenever  Vladijlaus  fliould  die  without 

Iffue, 
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liTue,  they  would  acknowledge  Maximi^ 
lian  for  their  King ;  to  the  Performance 
of  which  the  Nobility  obliged  themfelves 
by  Oath.  This  was  the  Motive  that  in- 
duced Maximilian^  on  Advice  of  the 
Sicknefs  of  Uladijlaus,  to  approach  the 
Frontiers  of  Hungary ^  and  to  lay  aiidcj  for 
the  prefent,  the  Thoughts  of  his  Italian 
Expedition. 

Whilst  the  Ultramontane  Princes 
were  thus  employed,   the  Pope,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to   undertake    anv  thing 
of  Moment,  with  his  own  Strength,  a- 
gainft  the  Venetians ;  and   obferving  with 
Regret  fo  much  Time  of  his  Pontificate 
pafs  away  without  any  memorable  Adtion, 
requefted  the  King  of  France  to  affifl:  him 
in    reducing   the   Cities  of  Bolcgna  and 
Perugia,  which  were  antient  Appendages  Bologna 
of  the  Church,  and  now  in  Subjedlion  to^"'^  ^"''" 
Tyrants ;  the  firft  to  Giova?2ni  Benfivogliojof  the 
and    the    other   to   Gianpagola   B^glione,\lf^ 
whofe   Anceftors,    in  the  Time   of  the  State 
Civil  Wars,  from   private  Citizens,    firfl 
became  Heads  of  Fadions,  and  then  by 
the    Banifhment   or  Deftrudion  of  the 
B  2  Chiefs 
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Chiefs  of  their  AdverfarieSj  ufurped  an 
abfolute  Power ;  fome  Meafures,  which 
they  were  under  a  Neceffity  of  keeping 
with  the  Popes,  was  the  only  Reftraint 
that  withheld  them  from  afluming  the 
Title  of  lawful  Princes.  For  the  Pontiffs, 
in  both  thefe  Cities,  retained  little  more 
than  the  bare  Name  of  Dominion ;  and 
tho'  they  received  a  fmall  Portion  of  the 
Revenues,  and  appointed  Governors  in 
the  Name  of  the  Church,  yet  the  Power 
of  the  Magiflracy,  and  the  Management 
of  public  Affairs  remaining  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Tyrants,  thefe  Governors  were  a 
meer  Cypher,  and  ferved  more  for  Show 
than  for  any  other  Purpofe. 

The  City  of  Perugia^  as  being  nearer 
Rome^  or  for  fome  other  Reafon,  had  con- 
tinued much  longer  at  Times  under  the 
papal  Jurifdidion ;  but  Bologna^  in  the 
troublefome  Times  of  the  Pontiffs,  fuffered 
various  Revolutions.  It  had  once  the 
Form  of  a  Republic  ;  then  was  governed 
by  fome  powerful  Citizen,  or  by  fome 
foreign  Prince  ;  then  again  was  in  abfolute 
Subjeaion  to  the  Popes  >    and  laftly,  in 

the 
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the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V,  it  returned 
under  the  abfolute  Dominion  of  the  holy 
See^  but  under  certain  LimitationSjand-with 
a  Communication  of  Authority  between 
the  Popes  and  the  Bentivogli  ^  fo  that  in 
procefs  of  Time  the  Name  and  Shew  of 
Sovereignty  remained  indeed  in  the  Popes, 
but  the  Power  and  Authority  were  in  the 
Hands  of  that  Family.  Gicvanni,  the 
prefent  Ruler,  by  gradually  depreffing  the 
powerful  Families  that  had  oppofed  the 
increafing  Grandeur  of  his  Anceftors  and 
his  own,  had  eftablifhed  an  abfolute  Ty- 
ranny. But  the  Infolence  and  Prodigality 
of  his  four  Sons  rendered  them  infupport- 
able  J  and  he  himfelf  was  become  odious 
in  his  own  Perfon,  for  want  of  Clemency 
and  Good-nature.  For  imagining  that 
the  beft  Means  to  preferve  his  Authority 
was  by  the  Sword,  and  Rigour,  rather 
than  by  Gendenefs  and  Mercy,  he  chofe 
the  moft  tyrannical  Metliod  of  governing. 

The   principal  Motive  that  animated  Ambition 
the  Pope  in  his  Defign  upon  thefe  two'^^^"^""'* 
Uties,  was  his  Thiril  after  Glory;  butPaffion. 
cloaking  his  Ambition  under  the' Name 
B  3  of 
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^'  ^'  of  Piety  and  Zeal,  he  pretended  to  have 
u— y^no  other  View  than  to  reflore  to  the 
Apoftolic  See  whatever  had  been  ufurped 
from  it.  He  was  particularly  bent  on  the 
Recovery  of  Bologna y  from  a  private  Pique 
he  had  conceived  againfl;  Giovanni  Benti- 
'voglio,  the  Occafion  of  which  was  this : 
During  his  Perfecution  under  Pope 
Alexander^  he  durft  not  truft  himfelf  at 
Rome^  but  retired  to  Cejito^  a  Place  in  his 
Bifhoprick  in  the  Bolog?iefey  from  whence 
he  was  forced  to  fly,  being  alarmed  one 
Night,  on  Notice  that  was  given  him, 
whether  true  or  falfe  is  uncertain,  that 
Bentivoglio,  at  the  Inftances  of  the  Pope, 
had  given  Orders  to  put  him  under  Con- 
finement, 

The  King  of  France,  confidering  it 
Lenuts     ^^5  j^jg   Intcreft    to  have  the  Pope   his 

doles  .  .        ,  ... 

with  the  Friend,  was  mightily  pleafed  with  his 
Pnfpofal  P^^^^"^  Requeft;  for  he  was  fenfible  that 
his  Holinefs  had  been  highly  difTatisfied 
at  the  League  he  had  made  with  the 
Venetians,  which,  he  doubted,  might  in- 
duce him  to  enter  upon  fome  precipitate 
Meafurps,     Ke  was   alfo    not    without 

^ilf- 
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Sufpicions  that  the  Plot  formed  by  Oita- 
'viano  T^regofo  to  deprive  him  of  the  So- 
vereignty of  Genoa^  was  with  the  Pope's 
Privity  and  Confent.  To  all  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  King  thought  he 
had  Reafon  to  believe  that  Benthoglic^ 
tho'  under  his  Protection,  was  better 
affected  to  Maximilian  than  to  himfelf. 
He  was  befides  piqued  againft  Giaiipagolo 
BagUonei  for  refufing  to  join  his  Army 
on  the  GarigiianOf  after  he  had  received 
Fourteen  Thouiand  Ducats  on  that  Ac- 
count J  and  was  alfo  delirous  of  punilhing 
Pandclfo  Fetrucci^  when  he  fent  Forces 
into  Tujcany^  for  refufing  to  pay  the 
Money  for  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
for  his  Attachment  to  the  Spaniards, 

On  thefe  Confiderations,  Lewis  pro- Treaty 
mifed  the  Pope  his  immediate  Affiftance  il'h^'p"^ 
and  Julius  J   in   requital,    expedited    the  and  K.  of 
Briefs- for  conferring  the  Dignity  of  Car-"'^'"''"^'' 
dinal  on  the  Bifliops  of  Aiis  and  BayeuXy 
and  gave  his  Majefly  the  Liberty  to  difpofe 
of  the  Benefices  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  had  been  pracftifed 
by  Francefco  Sforza.  The  Bifhop  of  Sijleron 
B  4  was 
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was  promoted  to  the  Archbifhoprick  of 
Aix,  m  reward  for  the  Pains  he  had  taken 
in  negotiating  this  Treaty,  which  coil 
him  feveral  Journeys  to  and  fro  between 
Rome  and  Paris,  before  he  could  bring  it 
to  Perfection .  The  Execution  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  not  fo  fpeedy  as  was  expedted, 
becaufe  the  Pope  had  deferred,  for  fome 
Months,  the  Profecution  of  liis  intended 
Enterprize. 

Maximilian,  who  had  declared  War 
againft  the  King  of  Hungary  *,    and  on 
that    account  laid   afide   his    Defign    of 
paffing  into  Italy,  having  now  concluded 
a  Peace,  and  fettled  the  Succeflion  of  that 
Kingdom  by  a  new  Agreement,  was  re- 
turned into  Aufirla,  totally  employed  in 
making  fuch  Preparations,  as  plainly  in- 
lUximi'  dicated   his   Intentions  of  refuming    his 
^J^g^jjfj^g  former   Projed.      He  well    knew    how 
Venetians  greatly  it  would  conduce  to  the  Accom- 
?or  his^*  plifhment  of  his  Ends  to  have  the  Vene- 
^'■^y-     tiam  his  Friends.     For  this  Purpofe  he 

fent 

*  Maximilian  declared  War  againft  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bobemia^   becaufe  he  had  aflifted  the  Count 
'    Palatine  againft  him,  and  l^ad  newly  entered  into  a  Re- 
J>el!ion  againft  the  Empire. 
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fent  Four  Ambaffadors  to  inform  them  of 
his  Intentions  of  going  to  Roffie  to  be 
crowned,  and  to  demand  a  free  PalTage 
for  his  Army,  offering  to  give  any  Security 
for  their  good  Behaviour,  and  peaceable 
Demeanour,  in  paffing  through  their 
States  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  to  intimate 
their  Mafter's  Defire  of  entering  into  an 
Alliance  with  the  Republic,  as  fuch  an 
Union  would  not  only  tend  to  their  mu- 
tual Security,  but  to  the  Increafe  and 
Profperity  of  both  j  by  which  he  meant 
to  infinuate,  that  it  would  be  for  their 
common  Intereft  to  enter  into  a  Confede- 
racy againft  the  King  of  France, 


After    feveral     Confultations,    the  vvhich 
Ambaffadors  had  this  civil  Anfwer  returned  ^'"^cy  fc- 
them.  That  the  Republick  was  infinitely  ^^raat!** 
defirous  of  preferving  a  Harmony  with 
Maximilian^    and  coveted  nothing  more 
than  to  gratify  him  in  any  thing  that  did 
not  manifeftly  tend  to  its  Difadvantage,  as 
would  evidently  be  the  Cafe  fhould  they 
comply  with  his  prefent  Demand.     For 
the  Italians,  lately  haraffed  by  fo  many 
Calamities,  would  be  terribly  alarmed  at 

the 
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the  Apprehenlions  of  Maximilians  enter- 
ing their  Country  with  a  great  Army,  and 
were  ail  determined  to  take  up  Arms  to 
put  an  immediate  Stop  to  any  frefh  Broils 
even  at  firfl  Appearance ;  and  that  the 
Kingof  Fra?jce  was  of  the  fame  Opinion, 
in  order  to  prefer  ve  the  Dutchy  of  Mi  km. 
For  this  Reafon  his  coming  armed  into 
Ifa/y  could  produce  nothing  but  a  fbrong 
Oppofition,  which  would  prove  of  dan- 
gerous Confequence  to  their  Republic ; 
jQnce  all  the  Italian  Powers,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  King  of  France^  would 
fall  upon  them,  in  Refentment  for  grant- 
ing him  the  PaiTage  he  demanded,  and 
for  preferring  their  private  Intereil:  to  the 
Good  of  the  Public.  They  reprefented 
farther,  that  it  would  be  more  to  his 
Honour,  and  carry  a  more  friendly  Afpedt, 
if  he  came  unarmed.  And  fuch  a  Con- 
dud:  would  give  entire  Satisfaction  to  all 
People  ',  who,  pleafed  to  fee  the  Power 
of  the  Empire  exercifed  with  fuch  Mild- 
nefs,  would  load  him  with  their  Bleflings, 
and  he  would  then  be  called  the  glorious 
Preferver  of  the  Peace  of  Italy  j  that  by 
adting  thus,  he  would  imitate  his  Father 

and 
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and  feveral  of  his  PredecelTors,  who  went     ^-  O. 
to  Rome  unarmed  to  receive  the  Tmperial  ._^_^ 
Crown  ;  if  he  proceeded  in  that  manner^ 
the  Senate  promifed  all  the  Refpedt  and' 
good  Offices  he  could  require  of  them  *. 

These    warlike    Preparations,    and  The  Pope 
Maximilians   negotiating  with  the  F^yf-"'^^^""' 
tiam,    determined  the   Pope   to  lofe  noUgna  and 
more  Time  ;  and  being  refolved  to  begin  ^""*^S*** 
with  Bologna,  he  demanded  of  the  King 
of  France  the  ftipulated  Supplies.  Leivis, 
however,  thought  fuch  Movements  dan- 
gerous at  this  Jundure,    as  tending  to  in- 
volve all  Ita/y  in  a  War  5  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured, in  the  mofl:  friendly  manner, 
to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  defift,  at  prefent, 
from  fuch  Attempts,  which  he  had  Rea- 
fon  to  fear  would  dilguft  the  Fenefiam ; 
fince  they  had  declared  they  would  take 
up   Arms  in  Defence  of  Bologna^  if  the 
Pope  did  not  firfh  make  over  to  them  all 
the   Claim    he   might   have  to   Faenza, 
in  right  of  the  Church.     But  Julius  was 
raih,  and  impatient  of  Contradidion,  nor 

could 

•  Bembo  relates  the  fame  Anfwer,  bat  fays  that  Maxi- 
miliau  (ent  only  Three  Ambaiiadors. 
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^'  ^'  could  any  Difficulties  deter  him  from  a 
^_,-^^^  PurTuit.,  on  which  he  had  once  refolved. 
Without  more  ado,  then,  he  convoked  a 
Conliftory,  and  laid  before  the  Cardinals 
the  Juflice  of  his  Caufe,  fetting  forth 
how  neceffary  it  was  to  free  from  Tyranny 
two  fuch  eminent  and  important  Mem- 
bers of  the  holy  See,  as  Bologna  and  Fe- 
rugia.  He  afTured  them  he  would  go  in 
Perfon  on  this  Enterprize,  and  informed 
them  of  the  Affiftance  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  King  of  France^  from  the  Flo- 
rentineSy  and  feveral  other  Princes  in  Italy ; 
adding,  that  the  jufl  God,  Lord  of  all, 
would  not  abandon  the  Care  of  his 
Church. 

Itims  When  the  News  of  thefe  Proceedings 

>ZT  arrived  at  the  French  Court,    the  King 

Proceed'  thought  it  fo  ridiculous  for  yulius  to  pre- 

"^'*       fume   to  mention   his    Name,    and    his 

Forces,  before  he  had  given  them  any 

Orders  to  march,  that,  laughing  at  Table, 

and  alluding  to  the  Pope's  immoderate 

Love  of  Wine,  he  faid,  "  Certainly  his 

Holinefs  muft  have  been  in  Liquor  over 

Night,    when  he  folemnly  declared  what 

mufl 
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mufl  oblige  me  either  to  fall  out  with  him,  ^-^^v 
or,    contrary  to  my    Inclinations,  coun-»— v— J 
tenance  his  impolitic  Undert^ing. 

The  Pope,  however,  without  waiting 
for  an  Anfwer  *,  fet  out  from  Rome  at  the  The  Pope 
Head  of  Four  Hundred   Men  at  Arms,  f««  o"' f°' 

Bologna* 

and  fent  forwards  Antonio  del  Monte  to 
Bologna,  to  give  Notice  of  his  Approach, 
and  to  command  the  Magiilrates  to  pre- 
pare for  his  Reception  in  that  Town,  and 
Quarters  for  Five  Hundred  French  Lances 
in  their  Territory.  He  made  but  flow 
Marches,  intending  to  go  no  farther  than 
Perugia,  unlefs  he  fliould  hear  that  the 
French  Succours  were  in  Motion. 

GiANPAGOLO  Baglione  thought 
himfelf  loflj  but  by  the  Perfualions  of 
the  Duke  of  Vrbino,  and  all  his  Friends, 
he,  under  their  Guaranty,  met  the  Pope 
at  Or'vieto,  and  fubmitting  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  his  Pleafure,  was  received  into 
Favour,    and  agreed  to  accompany    his 

Holinefs 

*  Th«  Pope  left  Rome  the  27th  of  y/«_f«/, "accompanied 
by  Twenty-four  Cardinals,  and  Four  Hundred  Men  st 
Axins.     Buort* 
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^'  ^-  Holinefs  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
'^_.  J^-„^.  Trances  •  he  iikewife  confented  to  put 
the  Fortrefles  of  the  City,  thofe  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  Guard  of  the  City 
into  his  Hands.  When  thefe  Articles 
were  iigned,  Gianpagolo  delivered  his 
Sons  to  the  Duke  of  JJrbhio^  to  be  kept 
as  Hoflages ;  upon  which  the  Pope  made 
^his  Entry  into  Perugia  without  an  armed 
Force;  fo  that  Baglicne  had  it  in  his 
Power  to  make  him  and  all  his  Court 
Prifoners,  which  he  would  not  have 
fcrupled  to  have  done,  had  he  been  Mafter 
of  the  fame  Refolution  in  an  Affair  that 
muft  have  made  fo  great  Noife  in  the 
World,  as  he  had  periidioufly  fhewn  in 
Matters  of  lefs  Importance. 

lenuh  re-  During  the  Pope's  Stay  at  Perugia 
fendAffifthe  gavc  an  Audience  to  the  Cardinal  of 
anceto  j^^fljQjjne y  who  was  commiffioned  by 
the  King  of  France^  to  advife  his  Holi- 
nefs to  defer  his  Undertaking  againft  Bo- 
logna till  a  more  proper  Jundture  offered, 
and  to  make  his  Majefty's  Excufes,  who, 
tho'  defirous  of  fending  him  AlTiftance, 
could  not,  at  prefent,  think  of  leffening 

his 
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his  Forces  in  the  Milaneje,  on  account  ^•_^- 
of  the  Jealoufies  he  entertained  of  thd 
Motions  of  the  King  of  the  Remans. 
Julius  was  greatly  chagrined  at  fuch  a 
MefTage,  yet,  without  altering  his  Refolu- 
tion,  fet  about  levying  Men,  and  making 
all  manner  of  warlike  Preparations.  Thofe, 
however,  who  confidered  the  Difficulty 
of  the  Enterprize,  and  knew  that  the 
Pope  was  not  of  an  implacable  Temper, 
where  he  was  trufled,  were  of  Opinion, 
that  if  Bcnthoglio^  who  by  AmbalTadors 
had  already  offered  to  fend  him  all  his 
Four  Sons,  could  but  have  prevailed  on 
himfelf  to  wait  on  his  Holinefs  in  Per- 
fon,  after  the  Example  of  Gianpagolo, 
he  might  have  obtained  tolerable  Condi- 
tions. But  whilft  he  was  unrefolved,  or, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  was  kept  in  Sufpenfe 
by  the  DilTualions  of  his  Wife,  he  re- 
ceived Advice  that  the  King  of  France 
had  ordered  Chaumont  to  march  in  Perfon 
with  Five  Hundred  Lances  to  the  Pope's 
Affiftance.  For  tho'  the  King,  during 
the  Cardinal  of  Roiiens  Abfence  from 
Court,  was  inclined  not  to  fend  them, 
yet  that  Prelate,  on  his  Return,  advifed 

him 
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^-   ^'  him  to  the  contrary,   and  having  mad^ 

^..Ji^^^  him  fenfible  how   highly  provoking  and 

injurious  it  mufh  be  to  the  Pope  to  deny 

prevailed  him  what  he  had  not  only  promifed,  but 

on  to  fend  ^^gj^  prefTcd  him  to  accept  of,  he  altered 

Succours  ^-..  ^        . 

to  the     his  Refolution.     Lewis  was  now  alio  the 
Pope.       more  encouraged    to    gratify    the   Pope, 
becaufe  Maximilian,  according  to  Cuftom, 
began  to  grow  cool  in  his  Motions.     The 
Pope,    to  make  the  King  fome  Amends, 
was  pleafed  to  promife  him,  tho'  not  in 
Writing,  but  by  bare  Word  of  Mouth, 
that  he   would  never  fall  out  with  the 
Venetians  on  account  of  the  Towns  they 
held  in  Komagna,      To  fhew,    however, 
that  the  Defire  of  recovering  thofe  Towns 
was  fixed  in  his   Mind,  when  he  conti- 
nued his  Progrefs  from  Perugia  to  Cefena, 
he   took   the   Way   of  the    Mountains, 
avoiding  the  dired:  Road  by  the  Plains, 
becaufe  it  would  have  carried  him  thro' 
Riminiy    which   was  detained  from  him 
by  the  Venetians.     While  he  was  at  Cefena 
he  ilTued   out  a    public  Admonition   to 
Beiitivoglioy  ordering  him,  under  Penalty 
of  the  moft  grievous  Cenfures,  with  Pains 
ipiritual  and  temporal,  to  depart  out  of 
,  Bologna ; 
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Bologna ;  which  Cenfures  were  to  extend 
to  all  his  Adherents,  and  to  thofe  who 
fhould  hold  any  Correfpondence  with 
him. 


A  T  Cefena  yidius  received  the  News 
of  Chaumonfs  March  with  Six  Hundred 
Lances  and  Three  Thouifand  Foot,  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  Apoftolical  Chan^i- 
ber.  On  this  he  was  much  revived,  andmlrche* 
fet  forv/ard  without  Delay  j  but  to  avoid  ^o^*^'^* 
the  Territory  of  Famza,  for  the  fame 
Reafon  he  had  avoided  Riminiy  he  took 
the  Way  of  the  Mountains,  tho'  difficult 
and  incommodious,  through  thofe  Towns 
beyond  the  Apennhiei  that  belong  to  the 
Fhrenti?ies,  and  got  to  Imola^  the  Place 
appointed  for  the  Rendezvous  of  his  Army; 
which,  befides  a  good  Body  of  Infantry, 
confifled  of  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms 
in  his  own  Pay,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
brought  by  Baglione^  One  Hundred  more 
fent  by  the  Florenthiei  under  Marco  Anto- 
nio CokfmajZnd  One  Hundred  by  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  befides  a  Number  of  ^tra^ 
diotii,  raifed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 
and  Two  Hundred  light  Horfe  brought 

Vol.  IV,  C  by 
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A.  D.  by   the  Marquis  of  Mantoiia^  who   was 
^_^  -^/  declared  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army. 

O  N  the  other  hand,  the  Bentivogli 
had  made  extraordinary  Preparations  in 
Bologna^  in  hopes  that  if  the  French  would 
not  defend  them,  they  would,  at  leaft,  not 
ad:  offenfively  againft  them.  For  on  their 
applying  to  the  King  for  Succour,  as  Per* 
fons  under  his  Protedion,  they  received 
in  anfwer,  That  his  Majefty  could  not 
allow  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  Pope's  Under- 
taking by  Force  of  Arms,  but  would  take 
Care  not  to  affifl  him  with  Men  or  war- 
like Stores ;  and  they  imagined  they  were 
ftrong  enough  to  defend  themfelves  againfl 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Army.  But  they  were 
deprived  of  all  their  Hopes  at  once  by 
the  Arrival  of  Chaumont^  who,  tho'  he 
had  given  different  Anfwers  to  their  De- 
puties, while  he  was  on  his  March,  yet 
after  his  Arrival  at  Caftel  Franco  in  the 
Bolognefe^  which  was  the  fame  Day  that 
the  Marquis  of  Mantoua  took  pofTeifion 
of  Cafiel  San  Piero,  he  fent  a  Meflage  to 
Giovanni  Bejitlvoglio  to  acquaint  him, 
.that  the  King  his  Mailer,  intending 
.;  punctually 
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punftually     to     fulfil    all    Engagements 
which  he  had  contrad:ed,  by  taking  his^ 
Family  into  the  Royal  Protedion,  would 
take  care  they  fhould  enjoy  their  Eftates, 
and  if,  within  Three  Days,  he  gave  up 
the  Government  of  Bologna  into  the  Hands  chaumont 
of  the  Church,  and  received  the  Pope's  ^''-^i^s  on 
Commands  with  due  Obedience,  he  might .-..^/.'s 
enjoy  all  that  he  poffeffed,  and  have  Li-g^^''^  "P 
berty,    with   his 'Children,    to   refide   invernment. 
Bologna.     At    this    MefTage,    Bevthoglio 
and  his  Sons,  who  had  publickly  boafled 
and  threatened,    that  they  would    (land 
upon  their  Defence,  were   dejedled   and 
loft  their  Spirits,  and,  quite  forgetful  of 
the  Reproaches  they  had  caft  on  PierQ 
de   Medici  for  quitting  Flore7ice  without 
drawing  Blood,  humbly   anfwered,  That 
they  were  willing  to  refer  their  Caufe  to 
his   Arbitration,  begging   that  he  would 
be  their  Mediator,  for  procuring  them  at 
leaft  fome  tolerable  Conditions. 

Chaumont,  who  was  advanced  as^^'?"'"*" 

maices  a 

far  as  the  Bridge  of  Refio^  Three  Miles  Treaty 
from    Bclogna,    undertook    to    intercede  p^^^  '^^^ 
with  the   Pope,    and    obtained   "  Thatthe  Ben- 
C  2  Giovanm'''''^^'' 
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Giovajini  Be?2fivoglw,  with  his  Wife 
Gmevra  Sforza^  and  their  Children,  might 
fafely  retire  from  Bologna^  and  fettle  in 
any  Part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  :  That 
they  fhould  have  the  Liberty  to  fell  or 
carry  with  them  all  their  MoveableSj  and 
enjoy  the  Income  of  all  the  Eftates  to 
which  they  had  a  jufl  Tide  ".  As  foon 
as  this  Treaty  was  concluded,  the  Benii- 
vogli  quitted  Bologna^  aAd  on  their  paying 
Twelve  Thoufand  Ducats  to  Chaumont^ 
he  gave  them  an  ample  Pafs,  with  a 
Paper  in  his  own  Hand  Writing,  in  which 
he  obliged  himfelf  to  render  efFe<5lual  as 
much  as  was  contained  in  the  King's 
Prote6tion,  and  promifed  them  a  fafe  Habi- 
tation in  the  State  of  Milan, 


The  Ben 

ti-vo. 


^  j/*'''  A  s  foon  as  the  Bentivogli  were  depart- 
quit  Bo-  ed  the  People  of  Bologna  fent  Deputies  to 
iogna.  ^^  Pope,  with  a  voluntary  Surrender  of 
their  City,  defiring  only  an  Abfolution 
from  the  Cenfures  they  had  incurred,  and 
that  the  French  might  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Town.  But  thofe  Troops, 
unwilling  to  be  tied  by  Articles,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Walls,    and  were  forcing 

an 
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an  Entrance,  but  meetmg  with  Refiilance 
from  the  People,  they  took  up  their 
Lodgings  between  the  Two  Gates  of  San 
Felice  and  Saragozza,  on  the  Canal  formed 
by  the  Re7io,  which  pafTing  thiough  Bo^ 
logfia  is  navigable  towards  Ferrara.  The 
French  were  not  apprifed  that  the  Bolognefe 
had  it  in  their  Power,  by  opening  a  Sluice, 
at  the  Place  where  the  Canal  enters  the 
City,  to  lay  the  Country  under  Water  ; 
this  being  done,  the  French  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  diflodge,  and  leave  be- 
hind great  Part  of  their  Carriages,  and 
their  Artillery,  which  had  funk  deep  in 
the  Mud,  and  retired  in  great  Diforder  to 
the  Bridge  on  the  Re7w,  where  diey  tarried 
till  the  Pope  made  his  Entry  into  Bc/ogfia, 
which  was  performed  on  Sl  Martifi's 
Day  with  great  Pomp,  and  attended  with 
all  the  pontifical  Ceremonies  obferved  on 
the  like  Occaiions. 

I N  this  manner  the  City  of  Bologna, 
to  the  unfpeakable  Happinefs  of  thofe 
People,  returned  once  more  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Church  :  A  City,  for 
the  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  for  the 
C  3  Fer- 
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A.  D.  Fertility  of  its  Territory,  and  for  the 
iHappinefs  of  its  Situation,  juflly  ranked 
amongfl  the  moft  celebrated  Cities  of 
Italy.  Though  the  Pope,  in  fettling  the 
Government  of  Bolog7iay  having  con- 
ftituted  ntw  Magiftrates  according  to  the 
Model  of  the  old  Eftabliihment,  had 
preferved,  in  many  Cafes,  fome  Shew 
and  Appearance  of  Liberty,  yet,  in  effedt, 
he  brought  all  Things  in  Subjection  to 
the  Holy  See,  He  w^as,  however,  won- 
derfully liberal  in  granting  Exemptions, 
which  was  his  Practice  in  all  the  other 
Cities,  in  which  his  Defign  was  to  make 
the  People  fond  of  the  Government  of 
Jthe  Church. 

Chaumont,  after  this,  returned  im^ 
mediately  into  the  Dutchy  of  Milati, 
having  firft  received  a  Prefent  from  the 
Pope  of  Three  Thoufand  Ducats  for 
himfelf,and  Ten  Thoufand  for  the  Troops 
Vinder  his  Command  i  and  alfo  a  Bull, 
confirming  the  Promife  before  made,  of 
advancing  the  Bifliop  of  Albi  his  Brother 
to  the  Purple.  But  as  Julius  was  fully 
J3pnt  on  attacking  the  Venetians^  he  re- 

fufed, 
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fufed,  for  the  prefent,  to  declare  Car-  ^\^' 
dinals  the  Bifhops  of  Aus  and  Bayeux,^ 
tho'  he  was  much  prefTed  to  it,  and  had 
granted  his  Briefs  for  that  Purpofe;  by- 
delaying  their  Promotion,  he  defigned  to 
quicken  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen,  and  make  them  more  ready  to 
fend  him  Supplies. 

The  King  of  Aragon,  about  this 
time,  began  his  Voyage  for  Italy.  Be- 
fore he  embarked  at  Barcelona,  he  re- 
ceived an  Exprefs  from  the  Great  Captain 
with  Profeliions  of  his  Loyalty,  and 
Readinefs  to  receive  his  Majefty,  and  to 
pay  him  Homage  3  on  which  the  King 
not  only  confirmed  him  in  the  Dukedom 
of  St.  Angelo,  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  Federigo,  but  alfo  in  the  PolTeffion 
of  all  the  Eftates  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  yearly  Value 
of  above  Twenty  Thoufand  Ducats,  and, 
befides  continuing  tiim  in  the  Poft  of 
Great  Conftable  of  that  Kinedom, 
gave  him  under  his  Hand  a  Promife  of 
the  Grandmaflerfliip  of  *S/.  Jago, 

C  4  The 


1506. 
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ji.  D. 

The  King,  with  his  Qu^en,  now 
embarked  with  more  Satisfadion.  Great 
Honours  were  paid  them,  by  order  of  thq 
King  of  France,  in  all  the  Ports  of  Pro^ 
vence  j  and  at  Genoa,  where  they  landed, 
they  were  received  with  all  the  Profeffions 
of  Efleem  and  Refpedt.  Here  Ferdi- 
7ta?ido  was  met  by  the  Great  Captain,  to 
the  Surprize  of  all  the  World ;  for  it  was 
the  Opinion,  not  only  of  the  Vulgar,  but 
even  of  the  Pope,  that  Gonfaho,  conjfcious 
of  his  former  Difobedience,  and  of  the 
Sufpicions,  which  the  King,  perhaps  not 
without  Reafon,  had  entertained  againft 
him,  would  not  have  ventured  to  appear 
In  his  Prefence,  but  would  have  privately 
retired  into  Sfain.  * 

After  leaving  Genoa,  the  King  did 
not  care  to  venture  far  out  at  Sea  with  his 
light  Gallies,  but  kept  near  the  Shore, 
and  was  detained  by  contrary  Winds  for 
feveral  Days  in  Fcrtojino,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  News  of  the  Death  of  King 

Fhilip^ 

*  Giovio  fays  that  the  Great  Captain  met  his  Majefty 
After  he  had  paiTed  Cape  Mijenut 
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Fhiiip,  his  Son-in-law  ;  a  remarkable  In-  -^-  ^' 
fbmce  of  the  Inftability  of  Fortune,  fon 
he  was  a  Prince  of  a  \'ery  found  and  robuil 
Conftitution,  in   the   Flower  of  his  Age, 
and  at  the  Height  of  Felicity,  yet,  after  a 
few  Days  Illnefs  of  a  violent  Fever  in  the 
Gity  of  Burgos  J  he  was  taken  off.     Many 
were  of  Opinion,  that  the  Catholic  King 
would  inftantiy  fail  to  Barcelona^  in  order 
to  rcfume  the  Government  of  Cajlile  j  but 
he  profecuted  his  iirft  intended  Voyage, 
and  landed  at  Gaeta  on  the  fame  Day  that 
the  Pope,  in  his  Way  to  Bologna^  made 
his  Entrance  into  Imola.     From  Gaeta  he 
was  conducted  to  Naples^  where  the  Peo- 
ple, who  were  accuilomed  to  the  Sight 
of  Aragonian  Kings,   received  him  with 
the  greateft  Magniiicence   and  Honours, 
their  Defires  and  Expedtations  being  raifed 
to  the  greateft  Height  j  every  one  flattering 
himfelf,  that  through  the  Alfiftance  of  a 
King    fo    glorious    for   the   Number    of 
Vidiories  he  had  obtained  over  Turks  as 
well  as  Chriftiaiis,    fo  venerable  for  his 
Prudence,  for  which  he  was  renowned  all 
the  World  over,  a  Prince  who  had  go- 
verned his  Kingdoms  with  fo  much  Jufdce 

and 
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■^'  D'  and  Tranquillity,  the  Kingdom  of  NapleSy 
....^^  after  fo  many  Troubles  and  Oppreflions, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  peaceable  and  happy 
State,  and  that  he  would  procure  the 
Reftoration  of  thofe  Maritime  Towns, 
that,  to  the  great  Uneafincfs  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  were  detained  by  the  Venetiam, 

There  appeared  foon  in  Naples  a 
Concourfe  of  Ambafladors-  from  all  Parts 
of  Italy^  not  only  to  congratulate  and  pay 
their  Refpedls  to  fo  great  a  Prince,  but 
alfo  to  confult  him  on  Matters  of  State, 
each  perfuading  himfelf,  that  with  his 
Prudence  and  Authority,  a  Multitude  of 
Difputes  would  be  reduced  into  a  proper 
Form  and  Order,  and  left  to  his  Decilion. 
The  Pope,  tho'  diffatisiied  Vv'ith  Ferdi- 
nando  for  not  fending  Ambaffadors  to  pay 
him  Homage,  according  to  Cuftom,  en- 
deavoured to  incenfe  him  againfl  the  Vene^ 
tians,  in  hopes  that  his  Defire  of  recover^ 
ing  the  Ports  they  poflefTed  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples^  might  incline  liim  to 
contribute  to  their  DeprefTion.  The 
Venetians    themfelves     were      extremely 

folli. 


I  ;,o6. 
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follicitous  to  have  him  for  tlieir  Friend.  -'^-  ^• 
The  Florentines^  and  the  other  States   ofv 
Hiijcany  fent  to  treat  with  him,  but  each 
with    different    Views,    concerning    the 

Affairs  of  Fija,  :  i  - .  - 

The  Fijam  were  lefs  molefted  this 
Year  than  ufual,  for  the  Floretitines  let 
them  get  in  their  Harveff  undiflurbed, 
either  becaufe  they  were  tired  with  the 
Expence,  or  becaufe  they  were  taught, 
by  the  Experience  of  former  Years,  that 
fuch  an  Attempt  would  ■  be  ineffedual, 
fince  they  knew  that  the  Genoeje  and  Luc- 
chef  e  had  agreed  together  to  contribute 
a  certain  Sum  towards  the  Support  of 
that  City  for  a  Twelvemonth.  The 
firfl  Promoter  of  that  Agreement  was 
Fandolfo  Fetrucci,  who  engaged  that  the 
Se7iefe  fhould  pay  their  Proportion.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  his  ufual  Double- 
dealing,  he  revealed  the  Particulars  of  this 
Negotiation  to  the  Florentines,  and  pro- 
piifing  to  feparate  himfelf  from  the  reft, 
obtained  of  them  a  Prolongation  of  the 
Truce,  which  was  not  yet  expired,  with 
the  Senefe  for  Three  Yciirs  i  but  with  an 

exprefs 
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^-  !>'  exprefs  Condition,  that  neither  Pandolfo 
^....^^^  nor  the  Senefe  lliould  in  any  manner 
affifl  the  Pifatis,  This  ferved  to  excufe 
him  from  laying  out  any  Money  for 
them,  tho'  in  other  Matters  he  was  never 
wanting  to  affifl  them  with  his  Advice 
,and  Encouragement  to  the  utmoil  of  his 
Power, 

Confpira-  T  H  E  barbarous  and  inhuman  Fad: 
the'Duke^o"^"^^"^^  the  End  of  the  lail  Year  at 
of  Ferra- Ferraray  was  now  fucceeded  by  another 
equally  horrid.  Ferdinaiido,  Brother  of 
Duke  Alfonfoy  and  Giulio,  who,  at  the 
Iniligation  of  the  Cardinal,  had  his  Eyes 
turned  out  of  their  Places,  but  by  the 
immediate  and  careful  Attendance  of 
ikilful  Surgeons,  had  them  replaced 
without  lofing  his  Sight,  entered  into  a 
Plot  againft  the  Life  of  the  Duke.  Per- 
dinando^  being  next  in  the  Succeffion, 
aimed  at  getting  poffeffion  of  the  Dutchy, 
and  Giulio  imagined  that  Alfonfo  had  not 
fufficiendy  refented  the  Injury  done  him, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  Means  to  re- 
venge himfelf  of  the  Cardinal.  Count 
Albertino  Bofcheito^  a  Nobleman  of  Mo-, 

dena^ 
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Jena,  was  an  Accomplice  in  the  Confpi- 
racy,  and  as  they  had  corrupted  fome 
mean  Fellows,  who  conftandy  attended 
Alfo?ifo  in  order  to  miniller  to  his  Pleafures, 
they  had  many  a  fair  Opportunity  of  dif- 
patching  him  with  Eafe.  But,  thro*  a 
fatal  Timidity,  they  always  let  flip  the 
Occafion,  and,  as  it  almofl:  conftantly 
happens  when  the  Execution  of  a  Con- 
ifpiracy  is  delayed,  the  Plot  came  to'  light, 
and  Ferdinando  and  the  other  ConfpiratorS 
were  impiifoned.  Giulio,  at  the  Difco- 
very,  fled  to  Mafjtoua  to  his  Sifl:er,  front 
whence  he  was,  by  Order  of  the  Marquis, 
fent  Prifoner  to  Alfonfoy  who  firfl:  pafied 
his  Word  that  his  Life  fliould  be  faved. 
Count  Albertino  and  the  other  Criminals 
were  quartered,  and  the  Brothers  con- 
demned to  perpetual  Imprifonment  in 
the  newCafl:le  of  Ferrara,  * 

W  E  ought  not  to  pafs  over  in  Silence 
the  Induftry  and  Refolution  of  Valentino^ 
who,  about  this  Time,  found  Means  to 

Aide 


•  G/W/o  continued  in 'Prifon  all  the  Time  of  Alfonfa 
and  of  Ercole  IV,  but  was  releafed  by  Alfoffo  II,  aad 
IH'cd  to  the  Year  1560. 
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'^-  ^-  Aide  down  by  a  Rope  from  the  Cafllc  of 
v.^.y-w  Medina  del  Campo,  and  fled  into  the  King^ 
dom   of   Na'varra,    to    King    John^    his 
Wife's   Brother ;    v/here,    that   we   may 
have   no   further   Occafion    to    mention 
him,  he  remained  fome  Years  in   a  mean 
Condition,  becaufe  the   King   of  France 
had    before    confifcated   the   Dutchy    of 
Valentinois^  and  ftopt  his  Penfion  of  Twen- 
ty  Thoufand   Franks,     which     he    had 
affigned  him  in  lieu  of  the  Revenue  of 
that  Dutchy,  and  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  come   into  France^  that  he  might  not 
difoblige  the  King  of  Aragon.     At  laft, 
attending  the  Troops  of  the  King  of  Na-- 
varra  at  the  Siege  of  Viandy  an  obfcure 
Caftle  in  that  Kingdom,  in   a  Skirmifli 
Valtntinti  with  the  Enemy,  who  broke  out  of  an 
killed.      Ambufh,  he  was  killed  by  a  Blow  from 
a  Genneteer. 

Genoa  re-  A  T  the  End  of  this  Year,  that  the 
J'^^j-^^^™  new  one  might  not  begin  without  fome 
Materials  for  new  Wars,  the  Genoeje  re- 
volted from  their  Obedience  to  the  King 
of  France,  to  which  they  were  prompted 
by  none  but  themfelveSj  nor  had  their 

Defire 
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Defire  of  Rebellion  any  other  Foundation   ^-  D. 
than  what  took  its  Rife  from  their  civil  ,,,.^1^ 
3roils,    which   tranfported    them    much 
beyond  what  they  had  at  firft  determined. 

Genoa  is  a  City  built  in  a  proper  Fadions 
Situation  for  the  Command  of  the  Sea, '"  Genoa. 
if  fo  vaft  a  Conveniency  were  not  ren- 
dered ufelefs  by  the  contagious  Influence 
of  civil  Difcord.  It  is  not,  like  many 
other  Cities  of  Italy,  fubje<5t  only  to  one 
Divifion,but  is  divided  into  feveral  Parties  ; 
for  there  are  yet  fome  Reliques  of  the  old 
Contentions  between  the  Giielfs  and  the 
Ghibellifjes.  The  Difcord  between  the 
Nobles  and  Commonalty,  under  which 
niany  Cities  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
7'ufcany,  have  feverely  fuffered,  is  at  its 
Height  in  Gejioa.  For  the  common  Peo- 
ple, being  by  no  means  willing  to  fupport 
the  Pride  of  the  Nobles,  have  reftrained 
their  Power  by  many  very  fevere  and 
rigorous  Laws ;  among  the  reft  is  one  that, 
leaving  them  a  proportionable  Share  in 
almoft  all  other  Magiftracies  and  Honours, 
exclude  them  particularly  from  the 
Dignity  of  Doge.     That  Office,    which 

is 
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is  fupreme  above  all  others,  is  granted  to 
the  Perfon  ele(a:ed  for  Life ;  but,  thro'  the 
Jnconilancy  of  the  Citizens,  not  one, 
perhaps,  or  very  few,  at  leaft,  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  that  Place  of  Honour 
till  Death.  But  there  is  another  Diviiion, 
no  lefs  powerful,  between  the  Adorni  and 
Fregoji,  who,  from  popular  Families,  be- 
came Cappellacci  (fo  the  Genoefe  call  thofe 
who  have  raifed  themfelves  to  a  Pitch  of 
Grandeur)  and  contend  together  for  the 
Dignity  of  Doge,  which  has  for  many 
Years  continued  almoft  without  Interrup- 
tion in  one  or  other  of  theTwo  Families  *. 
For  the  Nobles  of  the  Guelf2.n6.  Ghibelline 
Fadions,  being  prohibited  by  the  Laws 
from  obtaining  that  high  Poft  for  them- 
felves, have  endeavoured  to  get  it  con- 
ferred on  Commons  of  their  own  Party ; 
and  the  Ghibellines  favouring  the  Adorni^ 
and  the  Guelfs  the  Fregofi,  they  have,  in 
procefs  of  Time,  made  thefe  Two  Houfes 
more  illuftrious  and  more  powerful  than 

that 

•  Thefe  Familie?  were  called  Cappellacdf  but  the 
Vulgar  and  Mechanics,  who  raifed  this  Commotion, 
were  called  Cappette,  becaufe  they  were  poor,  aod  wor» 
a  ihabby  Cap,     Bifliop  of  Nebbio. 
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that  T'wo,  whofe  Name  and  Authority 
they  formerly  uled  to  follow ;  and  thefe 
Divifions  caufed  fuch  Confufion,  that 
frequently  thofe  who  fided  together  a- 
gainft  an  oppofite  Party,  fell  into  various 
Parties  among  themfelves;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  united  in  fome  Points  with  their 
o\Vn  Party,  and  in  others  vnxh  the  oppo- 
fite. But  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Year 
great  Difputes  arofe  between  the  Noblefs 
and  the  Commonalt}%  on  occalion  of  the 
Infolence  of  fome  of  the  Nobles ;  and 
generally  meeting  with  evil  difpofed  Minds 
on  both  Sides,  private  Contentions  were 
loon  converted  into  public  Difcord,  which 
is  the  more  eafy  to  be  kindled  in  a  City, 
fuch  as  Genoa  was  at  that  time,  vailly 
abounding  in  Riches.  The  Feuds  and 
Animolities  grew  to  fUch  a  Height,  that 
the  Populace  made:  a  Riot,  and  ran  to^"I"^'  . 
Arms,  killed  one  of  the  Family  of  Doria^  that  Chy 
and  wounded  fome  of  the  Nobles ;  and 
obtained,  more  by  Violences  than  by  the 
Free  Will  of  the  Citizens,  that  in  the 
public  Councils,  at  which  very  few  of 
the  Nobility  were  prefent,  it  fhould  be 
enadted  the  next  Day,  that  the  Places  of 
Vol.  IV.  D  Truft, 
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Trufl;,  which  before  were  equally  divided 
between  the  Noblefs  and  Commonalty^ 
fhould,  for  the  future,  be  conferred  in 
the  Proportion  of  two  Thirds  on  the 
Commons,  and  the  remaining  Third  on 
the  Nobles.  To  this  Refolution  Roccal^ 
hertino,  who  was  appointed  to  take  the 
Charge  of  the  City  in  the  Abfence  of 
Philip  de  Ra'-jejiein^  Governor  for  the 
King,  gave  his  Confent,  for  fear  of  greater 
Mifchiefs  in  cafe  of  Refufal.  The  Peo- 
ple, however,  were  not  quieted  with  this 
Conceflion,  but  in  a  few  Days  broke  out 
into  freili  Diforders,  and  plundered  the 
Houfes  of  the  Noblemen,  for  which 
Reafon  the  greatefl:  Part  of  the  Nobility, 
not  thinking  themfelves  fecure  in  their 
own  Country,  withdrew  from  Genoa.  On 
Advice  of  thefe  Innovations,  the  Governor 
fpeediiy  returned  from  France  to  Genoa^ 
with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Horfe  and 
Seven  Hundred  Foot  j  but  found  himfelf 
unable,  either  by  Authority,  or  by  Per- 
fuafions,  oreven  by  Force,  to  rectify,  in  any 
meafure,  the  Diforders ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  often  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
Inclinations  of  the  People,  as  when  he- 
ordered 


1506. 
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ordered    another   Party   of    Troops  that  ^^\^' 
was  on  their  Way  to  join  him,  to  march  1 
back. 

From  thefe  Beginnings  the  Multitude 
continually  grew  more  and  more  infolent, 
and  the  ruling  Part,  as  it  ufually  happens 
in  tumultuous  Cities,  had,  contrary  to  the 
Will  of  many  of  the  better  fort  of  the 
popular  Party,  fallen  almoft  entirely  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Dregs  of  the  common 
People.  They  proceeded  in  the  Height 
of  their  Madnefs  to  ei-ed:  of  themfelves 
a  new  Magiflracy  of  Eight  Commons^ 
who  were  invefted  with  a  very  extenfive 
Authority,  and,  that  the  Name  might 
make  them  more  outrageous,  were  called 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People.  This  done, 
they  fent  Troops  to  take  polTeffion  of 
Spefie^  and  other  Towns  in  the  Eaftern 
Riviera,  of  which  Gian  Luigi  dal  Fiefco 
had  been  appointed  Governor  by  the  King 
of  France  *, 

D  2  CoM- 

•  This  Magiftracy,  or  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,  as 
they  called  themfelves,  fent  for  Tarlatino  from  Pi/a,  and 
gave  him  the  Command  of  Two  Thoufand  Men.  Sifhop 
of  Ntbhit. 
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Complaints  of  thefe  Infolences  were 

made  to  the  King  by  GiaJi  Liiigi  m  the 

Name  of  the  whole  Nobility,    and    alfo 

for  his  own  proper  Intereil ;  reprefenting 

The  No-  to  his  Majefty  the   manifefl  Danger   of 

bics  of    loiine  the  Dominion  of  Genoa^  fince  the 

Genoa  ap-  . 

ply  to  the  Multitude  was  become  fo  audacious  that. 
King  of  befides  all  other  Mifchiefs,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded, in  dired:  Oppolition  to  the  royal 
Authority,  to  feize  on  the  Towns  of  the 
"Riviera  \  that  it  was  eafy,  by  fpeedily 
applying  proper  Remedies,  to  reprefs  fo 
great  a  Madnefs,  while  there  was,  as  yet, 
no  Fewel  to  maintain  the  Flame,  nor 
prefent  Expedation  of  Supplies  from  any 
Quarter :  But,  by  delaying  to  provide  a- 
gainfl  its  Increafe,  the  Evil  would  every 
Day  take  deeper  Root.  For  Genoa  was 
a  Place  of  fuch  Importance  both  by  Sea 
and  Land,  as  eafily  to  invite  fome  Poten- 
tate or  other  to  augment  a  Flame  fo  likely 
to  be  deftrudive  to  his  Majefty's  State; 
and  that  the  common  People  being  con- 
fciouS  to  thcmfelves,  that  what  at  firll 
had  been  perhaps  only  Sedition,  had  been 
fincc  ripened   into  downright  Rebellion, 

would 
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would  join  with  any  Power  from  whom  ^-  ^^' 
they  could  find  Hopes  of  Protedion.  ♦— v^-^ 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Ambaffadors Commons 
from  the  People  of  Genoa  did  their  beft  p'"f' t*^e« 
to  juflify  their  Caufe.  They  reprefented 
to  his  Majefty,  that  the  People  had  no 
other  Provocation  but  the  Pride  of  the 
Nobles,  who,  not  content  with  the 
Honours  they  were  intitled  to  by  their 
Quality,  expelled  to  be  reverenced  as 
Sovereigns  5  that  the  People  had  long 
fubmitted  to  their  Infolences,  but  when 
they  came  to  be  at  laft  injured,  not  only 
in"  their  Eflates,  but  in  their  Perfons, 
they  could  no  longer  contain  themfelves ; 
that  they  had  not,  however,  taken  any 
further  Steps  than  what  were  abfolutely 
necelTary  for  the  Security  of  their  Liberty  5 
for  whilft  the  Nobles  had  an  equal  Share 
in  Offices,  the  People  were  difabled,  by 
means  of  the  Magiflrates  and  Courts  of 
Juftice,  to  refill:  their  Tyrannv  j  that  while 
Gian  Lidgi  kept  pofTeffion  of  the  Towns 
of  the  Riviera^  without  communicating 
with  which  Genoa  was  in  a  manner  be- 
fieged,  it  was  not  fafe  for  the  People  to 
D  3  have 
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^'  ^-  have  any  Commerce  or  Intercourfe  witlj 
ithofe  Towns.  The  People  had  been  aU 
ways  devoted  and  faithful  to  his  royal  Ma- 
jeily,  and  all  the  Innovations  in  Genoa 
had  ever  proceeded  more  from  tiie  No- 
bles than  from  the  People ;  tiiat  they  fup- 
plicated  his  Majefty  to  pardon  thofe 
Offences  and  Mifdemeanours  w^hich,  con- 
trary to  univerfal  Approbation,-  had,  in 
the  Ardour  of  Contention,  been  com- 
mitted by  any  particular  Perfons  ;  that  he 
ivould  vouchiafe  to  confirm  the  Laws 
yvhich  they  had  made  concerning  the 
Diflribution  of  OfHces,  and  to  order  that 
^e  Governors  of  the  Towns  in  the  B^viera 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Republic. 
Thus  would  the  Nobles  enjoy  their  Rights 
and  Dignities  with  the  Honours  due  tQ 
them,  and  the  Commons  live  in  the 
peaceable  Enjoyment  of  their  Liberties 
with  all  convenient  Security ;  by  which 
Means  none  would  fuffer  any  Injury,  but 
^11  finding  themfelves  reduced,  by  Virtue 
of  his  Authority,  into  fuch  a  happy  State 
©f  Tranquility,  would  forever  adore  his 
royal  Clemency,  Goodnefs  and  Juflice. 
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The   King  was  much  concerned   at 
thefe  tumultuous  Dilbrders,  either  becaufe 
he  was  apprehenlive  of  the  Licentioufnefs 
of  the    Multitude,    or    becaufe   of    the 
general  Afteclion  of  the  French  even  to 
the  Name  of  Nobleman ;    and  therefore 
he  was  difpoied  to  punifli  the  Authors  of 
thefe  Infolences,  and  to  reduce  all  things 
to  their  antient  State.     But   fearing   tha^ 
if  he  ufed    rough   Means,    the   Gemefi 
would  have  recourfe  to  Cc?Jar^  of  whom, 
his  Son  Flnlip  being  then  living,  he  ftood 
much  in  Awe,    for  this  Reafon  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  in  a  gentle  Manner,  fcnd/**^ 
and  pardoned  all  Ottences,  confirmed  the  "^'^^  '^« 
new  Law  concerning  Offices,  iniifling  only  °^^^^*' 
on  fefuming  into  his  Hands  the  Towns  th^ 
People  had  feized  in  the  Riviera,     Andj 
the  more  eafily  to  difpofe  them  to  be 
fatisfied  with  thefe  Conceffions,he  deputed 
to  Genoa  Doftor  Michele  Ricdo,  a.  NeapOr- 
fifan  Exile,    to  exhort  the  Populace    to 
make  ufe  of  this  Opportunity  of  {hewing 
themfelves  worthy  of  the  royal  Favour, 
and  not,  by  perfevering  in  theirContumacy 
?Hd  Tranfgrei3ions,  lay  the  King  unier  a 
P  4  Nc^ 
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Neceffity  of  proceeding  againfl  them  with 
the  Severity  of  abfolute  Command;    , 

A  s  in  Minds  blinded  by  immoderate 
Defires,    Rafhnefs    leaves    Prudence    no 
Share  in  the  Management  of  Affairs,  fo 
in  tlie  Cafe  before  us,  the  common  Peof 
HisOfFersple  and   their  Tribunes,  (tho'  the  lawful 
'^      '   JVlagiilrates  were  of  contrary  Sentiments) 
pot  only  refufed  the  kind  Offers  of  the 
King,  by  keeping  pofTeffion  of  the  Towns 
they  had  feized,  but  proceeded  continually 
to  worfe  Provocations,  ajid  took  a  Refo- 
)ution   to   irjake  themfelves    Mafters    of 
Monaco y  a   ipaille  in    the    Pofleffion    of 
*  Liuciano   Grimaldo.     "WTiat  incited    them 

to  this  Undertaking,  was  either  the  Ma- 
lice they  bore  to  all  Nobles  in  genera], 
or  becaufe  by  its  commodious  Situation, 
as  a  Sea-port,  it  was  a  Place  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  Affairs  of  Genoa;  or  the 
$rue  Motive  might  be  merely  private  Re- 
fentment,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he 
who  is  in  pofleilion  of  that  Town,  being 
tempted  by  the  Conveniency  of  its  Situa- 
tion, can  hardly  abftain  from  exercifing 
Jiimfelf  in  Piracy  *;  or,  in  the  laft  Place, 

J3er 
-  *?y  whici)  GrimaUi  might  bjvc  given  Offence  to  many. 
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r-htcaufe  MoTiacOy  as  they  laid,  was  within 
the  Jurh'didtion  of  the  Reivablic.     A  eood 
Body  of  Forces,    therefore,  was  ordered, 
the  Governor  in  vain  protefting  againft  it, 
to  befiege  the  Place  both  bv  Land  and  Sea.  ?T^* 
The  Governor  then,  p/ji/ip  ^e  Rave7i/hifi,  Ahnuc^. 
finding  that  his  Stay  in  Genoa  could  be  of 
no  Ser\'ice,  and  might  polTibly,  on  account 
•of  Accidents   that  were  hke  to  happen, 
•prove  dangerous,  left  that  City,  appointing 
Roccalbej'tino  to  fupply  his  Place. 

The  King  had  loft  all  Hopes  of  re-,,. 

J       .         _  ^    .  ^  Krng   of 

rducmg  Matters  into  better  Order,  and  not  France 
thinking  it  confident  with  his  Dignity  orp^^" 

c    r  ^    -•  o/  rrepara- 

.Saiety  to  luiter  thefe  People  to  remain  in  t^ons  a- 
:their  prefent  Situation,  and  apprehending  ^^.l^.l^^I'* 
that  the  Danger  would  be  greater,  if  they 
were  left  to  run  on  to  greater  Extrava- 
•gances,  he  began  to  make  Preparations 
both  by  Sea  and  Land  for  reducing  them 
to  his  Obedience.  This  Refolution  was 
the  Caufe  of  interrupting  the  Treaty  that 
was  in  Negotiation  between  his  Majelly 
and  the  Pope  againft  the  Venetians,  which 
Lewis  gready  defired  to  have  concluded, 
,£fpecially  now  tliat  by  the  Death  of  King 

Pkilip, 
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Pbilipy  he  was  freed  from  the  Umbrage 
he  had  taken  at  the  Preparations  of  the 
Emperor.  But  the  Pope  was  more  ar- 
dently delirous  to  finiHi  this  Treaty, 
becaufe  he  was  highly  provoked  againfl; 
\h.^  Venetians^  for  keeping  in  their  Poileflion 
the  Towns  of  Romagna,  and  for  prefuming 
to  confer  the  vacant  Bilhopricks  in  their 
Dominions,  without  any  Regard  to  the 
Apoflohc  See,  and  for  interfering  in  many 
things  appertaining  to  the  Eccleiiaftical 
Jurifdi(ftion.  Hence  being  determined  to 
cultivate  the  Friendlhip  of  the  King  of 
France,  befides  declaring  Cardinals  the 
Bifhops  of  Bayeux  and  AuSy  a  Favour  f6 
long  preiTed  for  by  the  King,  he  follicited 
his  Majefty  to  pafs  into  Italy,  and  to  come 
to  an  Interview  widi  him.  To  this  the  King 
had  confented  -,  but  when  the  Pope  was 
certified  of  Lewis's  Refolution  to  take  up 
Arms  in  favour  of  the  Genoeje  Nobility 
againft  the  People,  he  was  fadly  mortified, 
and  altered  his  Refolution,  becaufe  he  was 
pf  old  by  Nature  averfe  to  Noblemen,  and 
favourable  to  the  common  People.  He  in* 
terceded,  therefore,  with  theKing,  that  hq 
would  content  himfelf  with  reducing  G^M<>a 
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to  his  Obedience,  without  making  any  Al- 
terations in  the  popular  Government  of 
that  City  5  and  he  exhorted  him  with  great 
parneftnefs  to  abftain  from  Arms,  offering 
many  Reafons,  and  efpecially  the  Danger 
of  raifing,  by  this unfeafonable  Step,  anew 
Combuftion  in  Itah,  which  mi^ht  difturb 
the   Preparations   for   the  War  deiigned 
againft  the  Venetians.      But  finding  that 
the  King  was  not  convinced  by  thefe  Rea- 
fons, in  a  Tranfport  of  Anger  or  Grief, 
or  his  old  Jealouiies  of  the  ambitious  De- 
fires  of  nhe  Cardinal  of  Amhoife^    either 
by   his   own  Impulfe,   or  by  the  fubde 
Artifices  of  others,  reviving  in  his  Mind, 
he  was  feized  with  a  Sufpicion  that  the 
King    would   detain   him  if  they  ihould 
meet   together   in   the   fame   Place  j    or 
perhaps  both  of  thefe  Caufes  concurring, 
all  on  a  fudden  he  declared,  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Year   1507,  contrary  to 
Expedation,    his   Intention  of  returning 
to  Rome  j    for   which  he  gave  no  other 
Reafon,  but  that  the  Air  of  Bologna  was 
prejudicial  to  his  Health,  and  tliat  by  his 
Abfence  from  Rome   his  Finances    were 
ponfiderably  difordered. 

This 
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This  Refolution  of  his-Holinefs  was 
ViCry  furp riling  to  all,  and,  efpecially  to  the 
King,  that  with(uit  any  Realbn  he  ihould 
leave  unfinlfhed  a  Negotiation  which  he 
had  defired,  and  decline  an  Interview, 
which  he  himfelf  had  foUicited.  His 
Majefty  being  much  difturbed  at  this  Step 
of  the  Pope,  he  left  no  Means  untried 
which  might  induce  him  to  alter  his  Refo- 
lution 'j  but  his  Labour  was  not  only  vain, 
but  hurtful ;  for  the  Pontiff  took  occa- 
iion,  from  the  Inftances  which  ttie  King 
made  him,  to  be  more  fufpicious,  and 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  Refolution, 
to  which  pertinacioully  adhering,  he  fet 
out  from  Bolog?ja  at  the  End  oi  February y 
Pope  re-  ^^^  being  abl§  to  dilTemble  the  Anger 
turns  from  which  he  had  conceived  againfi:  tlie  King. 
ioRom.  Before  he  left  the  City,  he  laid  the  firft 
Stone  of  the  Fortrefs,  which  he,  with 
unlucky  Aufpices,  ordered  to  be  erected 
near  the  Gate  of  Galera^  in  tlic  fime  Place 
where,  at  another  time,  with  the  fame 
Aufpices,  there  had  been  one  built  by 
I'Vippo  Maria  Vijconti  of  Milan.  His 
new  Difpleafure  with  the  King  of  France 

had 
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had  fomewhat  mitigated  his  old  Spleen  ^•^^• 
againft  the  Veneiiain,  and  therefore,  ncti^  ^ 
chufing  to  incommode  himfelf  by  going 
out  of  the  Way,  he  took  the  dire<5t  Road, 
and  pafled  through  the  City  of  Faenza, 
New  Difputes  now  arofe  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King  every  Day ;  for  his 
Holinefs  made  Inftances  for  the  Expulfion 
of  the  BentivGgli  from  the  State  of  Milan^ 
tho*  it  was  with  his  Confent  that  they 
had  been  allowed  to  inhabit  there,  and 
refufed  to  reftore  the  Prothonotary,  Son 
of  Giovanni^  to  the  Pofiefiion  of  his 
Churches,  as  he  had  promifed  in  his 
Agreemerit  ;  fo  much  did  a  Spirit  of  Con- 
tention prevail  in  him  againft  Reafon ! 

The  King  took  no  care  to  mollify  this 
Difpoiition  of  the  Pope  by  foothing  Arts 
and  dextrous  Management,  but  quite 
provoked  at  fuch  a  Ficklenefs  of  Temper, 
and  fufped:ing,  as  the  Truth  was,  that 
his  Holinefs  fecretly  encouraged  the  Peo- 
ple of  Genoa,  he  could  not  abflain  from 
openly  threatening  him,  and  upbraiding, 
him,  in  reproachful  Terms,  with  his  low 
Birth.     For  it  was  well  known  that  the 

Pope 
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^'  ^»  Pope  was  of  very  mean  Extrad:ion,  an(i 
v^r— ^-.L/  educated  many  Years  in  a  very  low  Sta-* 
tion  of  Life.  The  King  was  now,  there- 
fore, the  more  confirmed  in  his  firft  Re-* 
folution  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Genoa, 
and  made  Preparations  with  the  utmoft 
Diligence,  for  leading  an  Army  in  Perfon 
againfl  that  City  j  for  he  had  learned,  by 
Experience  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Difference  be- 
tween conducting  a  War  in  proper  Per- 
fon, and  entrufling  the  fame  to  the 
Management  of  Generals. 

The  Genoefe  were  not  at  all  alarmed 
at  thefe  Preparations,  being  intent  on 
affift  the  getting  polTeffion  of  Monaco,  on  which 
tnoeje.  gj^^erprize  they  employed  abundance  of 
Shipping,  and  Six  Thoufand  Men,  com- 
mon People  and  Peafants,  levied  in  Hafle, 
and  put  under  the  Command  of  Tarlattno^ 
General  of  the  Pifans,  who,  with  Piero 
Gumbucorfa,  and  fome  other  Soldiers,  had 
been  fent  by  that  People  to  the  Afliftance 
of  the  Genoefe, 

The    Diforders    ilill    increaflng    ii> 
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Genoa,  the  Governor  of  the  Cajlelletto,  ^-  ^• 
who  had  hitherto  remained  very  quiet,  «^J!^^ 
and  had  not  been  difturbed  by  the  People, 
cither  by  the  King's  Commandment,  or 
with  a  Defire  of  Plunder,  broke  out  all 
on  a  fudden,  and  feized  and  committed 
to  Prifon  many  of  the  People,  and  began 
to  play  his  Cannon  upon  the  Port  and 
the  City ;  which  fo  terrified  Roccalbertino. 
that  he  left  the  Place,  and  the  French  that 
guarded  the  Town-houfe  retired  into  the 
Cajlelletto.  Soon  after  the  Siege  of  Mona- 
€0y  which  had  lafled  feveral  Months,  was 
raifed  ;  for  the  Befiegers  having  advice  of 
the  Approach  of  Alegre^  with  the  chief 
of  their  Nobles,  and  Three  Thoufand 
Foot  they  had  levied,  and  of  fome  Auxi- 
liaries from  the  Duke  of  Sa^coy,  with  a 
Defign  to  relieve  the  Place,  had  not  the 
Courage  to  wait  their  Arrival,  but  de-^'^^e  of 
camped  in  all  Haile,  fpreading  a  Report  raifed. 
that  the  King's  Forces  were  continually 
pouring  into  Lombardy^  and  preparing  to 
fall  upon  them.  This  News,  which 
fliould  have  put  the  Ringleaders  upon 
taking  Meafures  fuitable  to  fo  urgent  an 
Occalion,  ferved  only  to   encreale  their 
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Rage.  The  Multitude,  v/hich  had  hi-» 
therto  dilTembled  their  Rebellion  in  Words/ 
and  juftified  their  Adions  by  crying  upy 
on  all  Occafions,  the  Name  of  the  King 
of  France,  whofe  Enligns  were  flill  to  be 
Gencefe  ^^^"  i"  the  public  Places,  now  created  for 
create  a  their  Doge  one  Pagolo  di  Nove,  a  Silk- 
Dyer,  of  the  loweil  of  the  Commonalty  j 
in  which  Tranfadion  they  difcovered 
manifeU:  Signs  of  a  Rebellion  ;  for  the 
Creation  of  this  Doge  was  accompanied 
with  a  Declaration,  that  the  City  of 
Genoa  v/as  not  fubjed:  to  any  Potentate 
whomfoever. 

These  audacious  Proceedings  of  the 
Populace  highly  provoked  the  King,  and 
the  Nobility  having  fignified  to  his  Ma-* 
jefty,  that  his  Eniigns  were  remoX^ed  in 
order  to  give  Place  to  thofe  of  Ccejar,  he 
ordered  his  Preparations  to  be  increafed  -; 
and  he  was  the  more  incenfed,  becaufe 
Maximilian^  at  the  Sollicitations  of  the 
Genoefe,  and  perhaps  fecretly  of  the 
Pope,  had  advifed  him  to  undertake  no- 
thing againil  Genoa,  as  being  an  Imperia! 
City,    offering   his  Mediation    with    the 

People, 
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People,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  com- 
ply with  fuch  Terms  as  Juftice  required. 
The  new  Doge  and  the  Tribunes  were 
not  a  little  emboWened  by  tlieir  profperous 
Succefs  in  the  Eaflern  Riviera..  For 
Girolamo^  the  Son  of  Gicin  hiiigi  dm  Ficfcby 
at  the  Head  of  Two  Thoufand  Foot,  and 
fome  Horfe,  having  recovered  Rapalky 
and  marched  by  Night  to  fitrprize  Rccco, 
was  encountered  by  fome  Troops'"  that 
were  marching  from  Genoa  to  fuccour^the 
Place,  and,  without  coming  to  a  formal 
Engagement,  put  to  a  diforderly  Fiijyhtj 
which  being  difccrned  by  Orlandino, 
Nephew  of  Gian  Luigi^  who  hJtd  niade 
a  Defcent  at  Recco  with  another  Body  of 
Forces,  he  in  like  manner  betook  him- 
felf  to  Flight.  Hence  the  Doge  and  the 
Tribunes  growing  more  infoient,  attacked 
Caftdlaccio,  an  old  Fortrefs  fituated  in  the 
Mountains  above  Gaioa^  raifed  by  the 
Lords  of  Milan  while  they  had  the  Do-^ 
minion  of  that  City,  and  ferved  to  pro- 
tedl  the  Troops  in  their  Accefs  to  Genoa, 
whenthofe  Lords  fent  anv  from  Lorn- 
hardy  to  relieve  the  Cajielletto.  This 
Place  having  but  a  fmall  Garrifon,  was 

Vol.  IV.  E  eafily 
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eafily  taken,  for  the  few  ir^;;fZ?  that  w-^rc 
in  k  furrendered  on  Condition  of  laving 
their  Lives  and  Effedts^  But  the,  Be- 
fiegers  immediately  broke  their  Word, 
and  returned  to  Ge?ioa  with  great  Alacrity, 
boafling  of  their  Exploit,  and  fliewing 
their  bloody  Hands.  At  the  fame  time 
they  began  to  batter  the  Cajlelletto^  and 
the  Church  of  San  Francefco  contiguous 
to  it. 

^  But  the  King  of  France  was  by  this 
time  paiTed  into  Italy^  and  his  Troops 
were  continually  affembling  from  all  Parts 
in  prder  to  form  the  Siege  of  Genoa  as 
iooxi  as  poffible.  The  Genoefe  now  found 
themfelves  abandoned  of  all  Succours^ 
for  the  CathoHc  King,  tho'  defirous  of 
their  Succefs,  would  not  fall  out  with 
the  King  of  France,  but  even  furniflied 
him  with  Four  light  Gallies.  The  Pope 
durft  not  fliew  his  Mind,  but  by  admi- 
niflering  Hopes  and  Admonitions  in  pri- 
vate ;  for  he  had  no  Troops  but  Three 
Hundred  foreign  Foot,  and  no  experienced 
Officers,  and  was  in  want  of  military 
Stores.     The  Genoefe,  however,  periifled 

in 
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in  their  Obftinacy,  confiding  in  the  nar-  ^-  ^• 
row  Paffes,  and   in  the  Difficulties    andu^-^-I-l» 
Ruggednefs  of  their  Country,  by  which  obilinacy; 
they   imagined  it  was  eafy  for  them  to*"*^ 
prevent  the  Approach  of  an  Enemy   to 
Genoa,     Under  the  Influence  of  this  vain 
XZ!onfidence,  they  defpifed   the   Admoni- 
tions of  many  of  their  Friends,  in  parti- 
cular of  the  Cardinal  of  Finale^  who  at- 
tended the  King,  and  exhorted  them,  by 
frequent  Meflages  and  Letters,  to  fubmit 
themfelves  to  his  Majefly's  Will,  giving 
them  Hopes  of  readily  obtaining  a  Pardon, 
and  tolerable  Conditions.     But  the  French 
Army  being  now  on  its  March  by  the 
Way  of  Borgo  de  Fornari  and  Serravalle, 
the  Vanity  of  their  Defigns  began  to  dif- 
cover  itfelf.     No  Councils  were  held,  nor 
Plans  drawn,  as  there  fhould  have  been, 
by  Men  experienced   in   War;    nothing 
was  heard  but  Clamours  and  vain  Boafl- 
ings  of   a   vile  and  ignorant  Multitude. 
And  as  a  Proof  that  the  Courage  of  fuch 
Men^  when  Danger  is  prefent,  is  no  way 
correfpondent  to  what  they   had    rafhly  Cowar^ 
promifed  when  Fear  was  far  off,  Six  Umr-^'-^J^^^ 
dred  of  their  Infantry,    pofted  to  guard 
E  2  the' 
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the  firft  PalTes,  at  the  Approach  of  the 
Enemy  bafely  deferted  their  Poft,  and 
betook  themfelves  to  Flight.  Their 
cowardly  Example  was  followed  by  the 
reft,  who  loft  all  Courage,  and,  aban- 
doning the  PalTes  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  defend,  retired  into  Genoa  ** 
The  French  Army  finding  the  PafTes  free 
and  open,  continued  their  March,  without 
Oppofition,  over  the  Chain  of  Mountains, 
and  defcended  into  the  Valley  of  Pozze-, 
ijera.  Seven  Miles  diftant  from  Genoa,  to 
the  great  Aftoniftiment  of  the  Genoefey 
who  had  foolifhly  perfuaded  themfelves, 
that  the  Troops  durft  not  be  fo  fool-hardy 
as  to  take  up  their  Quarters  in  a  Valley, 
furrounded  by  rugged  Mountains,  and  in 
the  midft  of  an  Enemy's  Country. 

A  T  this  time  the  King's  Fleet,  con- 
lifting  of  Eight  lightGallies,  Eight  Galeons, 
with  a  great  Number  of  Brigandnes,  and 
Other  fmall  Veflels,  appeared  before  Genoa^ 

and 

•  The  Commander  of  thefe  Foot,  the  Bi(hop  of  tiebbit 
fays,  was  Jacepo  Cor/ot  Lieutenant  to  Tarlatino,  a  Maa 
expert  enough  in  War,  but  not  feared,  who  began  to 
flcirmifti  with  the  French,  but  the  Genofjf  bafely  fled; 
and  abandoned  the  foreign  Soldiers,  who  did  their  Duty. 
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and  failed  towards  Porto  Venere  and  Spette, 
in  Chace  of  the  Ge?2oefe  Fleet  of  Seven 
Gallies  and  Six  Barks,  which  not  venturing 
to  remain  in  the  Port  of  Genoa^  was  re- 
tired to  thofe  Places.     The  Armv  moved 
from  the  Valley  of  Pozze^cera  to  Rrcarolo, 
Two  Miles  from  Genoa,  and  pofted  itfelf 
near  the  Church  of  Sa7i  Piero  della  Rena 
by  the  Sea-lide,  meeting  in  their  March, 
at    fmall    Diftances,    feveral   Parties    of 
Genoefe  Foot,  who  fhewed  no  more  Refo- 
lution  than  the  reft,  but  retired  at  their 
Approach.     The  fame  Day  arrived  in  the  Fr*ncb 
Army  the  King  in  Perfon,  and  took  up^jyef  j"* 
his  Quarters  in  the  Abbey  oiBofchetto  over^'*  Army; 
againft    the   Suburb     of  Rivarolo.      His 
Majefty  was   attended  by  a  great  Part  of 
die  Nobility  of  France,  a    vaft  Number 
of  Noblemen  of  the  State  of  Milan,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Manioua,  whom  his  Ma- 
jefty had  a  few  Days  before  declared  Head 
of  the  Or d^T  oi  Saint  Mi chele,  and  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  Standard,  which  had 
never  been  in  the  PoflefTion  of  any  Perfon 
fince  the  Death  of  Lewis  XI.      There 
were  in  the  French  Army  One  Thoufand 
Eight  Hundred  light  Horfe,  Six  Thoufand 

J  E  3  Swijs, 
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A.  D.   Swifs,  and  Six  Thousand  Foot  of  other 

r Nations  i  but  the  Lances  were  but  Eight 

Hundred,  for  the  King,   confidering  the 

Roughnefs  of  the  Countiy,  had  left  the 

reit  in  Lombardy, 

The  Genoefe,  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Road  that  goes  over  the  Hills  to  CafteUaccioy 
and  from  thence  to  Genoa ^  by  a  fhorter 
Way  than  what  leads  along  the  Strand 
of  Saji  Piero  ddla  Rena,  had  ereded  a  Re- 
doubt on  the  Top  of  a  Mountain  called  Pro-. 
tnontGrio^  between  the  Suburb  oiRivarolo 
and  San  Piero  della  Rena^  from  which 
Redoubt  the  Way  leads  along  the  Ridgo 
of  a  Hill  to  Cajiellaccio,  To  this  Redoubt 
the  French  direded  their  March  the  fame 
Day  they  encamped  at  Rivaroh.  On  the 
other  lide,  there  marched  out  of  Genoa 
Eight  Thoufand  Foot,  commanded  by 
yacopo  Corjo^  Lieutenant  to  Tarlatmo,  for 
^arlatino  himfelf,  after  raifing  the  Siege 
of  Monaco i  had  taken  up  his  Quarters^ 
with  the  Pifan  Soldiers,  in  Fentimiglia  ^ 
and  when  they  were  recalled  by  the 
Genoefey  who  fent  the  Ship  of  Demetrio 
Giujliniano  to  bring  them  off,  they  could 
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not  return  to  Genoa  by  Land,  becaufe  they  ^-  ^-^ 
would  have  been  intercepted  by  the  Frencb,  u-iy-l, 
nor  by  Sea,  becaufe  of  contrary  Winds. 
As  foon  as  the  French  began  to  afcend  the 
Mountain,    they    difcovered   the   Genoefe 
Foot,  who  had  afcended  by  the  Hill  that 
leads  to  the  Redoubt,  and  afterwards  the 
greater  Part   of   them    defcending,    had 
made  a  Sta'nd  upon  a  rocky  Eminence, 
halfway  up  the  Hill.     Monf,  Chaumont  de- 
tached  a   good  Body    of    Foot,  with    a' 
Number  of  Gentlemen,  to  attack  them. 
The   Genoefe  by  their    great    Superiority'. 
in  Number,  and  the  Advantage  of  Situa-" 
tion,  made  a  ftout  Defence,  with  conii- 
derable  Lofs  to  the  French^  who,  defpiiing 
their  Enemies,    as    confilling  moftly   of 
raw    and   undifciplined   Tradefmen    and 
Peafants,  confidently  advanced,  not  con- 
fidering   the   Strength  of  the  Place,    to 
attack  them.  IsAonLPaliffe  was  wounded, 
tho*   not    dangeroufly,    in    the    Throat. 
But    Chaumont    refolvins:  to  diflod^e   the 
Enemy  from   their  Poft,    ordered   Two , 
Pieces  of  Cannon  to  be  brought  up  the  Hill, 
which  taking  them  in  Flank,  conftrained  ^'^'^^^ 
them    to    retire   towards  the  Mountain " 
E  4  where 
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where  the  refl  of  their  Troops  were  ported. 
iThQ French  advancing  after  them  in  good 
Order,  thofe  who  guarded  the  Redoubt, 
%ho  from  the  Advantage  of  its  Situation, 
and  the  Works  that  had  been  made,  they 
might  fafely  wait  till  the  Cannon  were 
planted  againft  itj  fearing  the  French  (hould 
poft  part  of  their  Forces  fo  as  to  cut  off 
the  Communication  between  them  and 
their  Troops  upon  the  Mountain,  moft 
fhamefully  abandoned  it.  Hence  thofe 
who  were  retiring  from  the  Eminence 
towards  the  Redoubt  feeing  their  PafTage 
intercepted,  fled  out  of  the  beaten  Road, 
and  thro'  Quagmires  and  over  rough  Preci- 
pices, made  their  Way  into  Genoa,  lofing 
about  ThreeHundred  Men  in  their  Retreat. 


T  H  I  8  ill  Succefs  filled  the  whole  City 
Ceneefe  wUh  ipexpreflible  Terror  j  and  the  Manage- 
Pardon  ^^ri^  Q^  public  Affairs  being  in  the  Hands 
of  the  loweft  of  the  Commonalty,  and 
nothing  of  Importance  directed  by  military 
Counfel  or  civil  Prudence,  they  deputed 
Two  Ambafiadors  to  the  Army,  in  order 
to  treat  of  furrendering  themfelves  upon 
reafonable  Terms.  Thefe  Ambafiadors 
4  were 
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were  not  admitted  into  the  King's  Pre- 
fence,  but  had  an  Audience  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Rouen,  who  anfwered  them,  that 
the  King  had  refolved  not  to  accept  them 
on  any  other  Conditions  than  an  abfolute 
Surrender  of  themfelves,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  them,  to  his  Will  and  Pleafure, 
But  while  the  Treaty  was  in  Agitation,  a 
Party  of  the  common  People,  which  had 
refufed  to  come  into  any  Agreement, 
marched  out  of  Getioa  in  a  tumultuous 
Manner,  and  were  difcovered  on  the 
Rifings  and  Hills,  that  leads  from  Car-* 
iellaccio  to  the  Redoubt,  which  they  had 
approached  within  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile, 
in  hopes  to  recover  itj  but  after  fkirmiihing 
for  Three  Hours  with  the  French^  who. 
had  fallied  out  and  attacked  them,  without 
any  Advantage  on  either  Side,  they  re- 
tired towards  Cajlellaccio, 

While  this  pafled  the  King,  being 
apprehenfive  of  fome  greater  Commotion, 
was  continually  on  Horfeback,  armed,  and 
attended  by  a  good  Body  of  Cavalry,  in 
the  Plain  between  the  River  Pozzi- 
Vfra    and    his    Capnp.     Howeyer,     the 

next 
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next  Night,  the  AfFairs  of  the    Genoefe 
being  in  a  defperate  State,  and  a  Report 
being  fpread  that  the  Heads  of  the  popular 
Party  had  fecretly  compounded  with  the 
King,  even  at  the  Time  when  he  was  at 
Ajii^  and  the  Populace  grieved  to  tii Ink  how 
they  had  been  deceived,  the  Doge,  with 
many  of   thofe   whofe  Crimes    were    fo 
great  that  they  deipaired  of  Pardon,   and 
that  Party  of  Ftjans  which  had  remained 
in  the  City,  fet  out  for  Fija.     And  the 
next  Morning,  by  Break  of  Day,  the  fame 
Ambafladors  returned  to  the  Camp,  and 
confented  to  give  up  the  City  to  the  King's 
Difcretion,  not  having  fuftained  the  War 
above  Eight  Days  3  giving  us  a  very  re- 
markable Example  of  the  Weaknefs  of  an 
ignorant  and  confufed  Multitude,    who, 
relying    on    fallacious   Hopes,  and   vain 
Projed:s,  are  fierce   and  confident  when 
Danger  is  far  off,  but  dejed:ed  and  irre- 
folute  at  its   Approach,  and  never  keep 
within  the  Bounds  of  Moderation. 

The  Agreement  being  fettled,  the 
King  with  his  Army  approached  Genoa ; 
his  Foot  were  quartered  in  the  Suburbs, 

and 
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and  could  hardly  be  reftrained,  efpecially 
the  Sivifsj  from  entering  the  City,   and 
plundering  it.    After  this  Chaiimont  entered 
the  Place  with  mofl  of  the  other  Troops, 
having  firft  placed  a  Garrifon  in  Cajlellaccioy 
and  to  him  the  Genoefe  delivered  up  all 
their    Arms,    both   public    and    private, 
which  were  carried  into   the    Cajhlletto^ 
with  Three  Pieces  of  Cannon  which  the 
Pijans  had  brought  with  them,  and  which 
were  afterwards  fent  to  Milan.     The  next 
Day,  which  was  ^pril  29,  the  King  in 
Perfon  made  his  Entry  into  Genoa,  with  King  of 
all  the  Gens  d'Armes  and  Archers  of  his  ^'^''"i''"" 
Guard,  himfelf  on  Foot  under  a  Canopy, 
all  in  white  Armour,  with  a  naked  Dag- 
ger in  his  Hand.     He   was  met  by  the 
Elders,    accompanied    by    many   of    the 
mofk  honourable  Citizens,  who  throwing 
themfelves  at  his   Feet,  and  fhedding  a 
Flood  of  Tears,  one  of  them,  after  Si- 
lence for  fome  time,  fpoke  as  follows. 

"  We  cannot  deny,  moft  ChrifHan  and  Speech 
moft  merciful  Sovereign,  but  that  in  the  ^.^^^  " 
Beginning  of  the  Contentions  with  our 
Nobles,  the  greateft  part  of  the  People 

wag 
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-^-  P"  was  concerned  j  but  we  beg  leave,  at  the 
^\  fame  time,  to  affirm,  that  the  Infolences 
committed,  and  much  more  the  Contu- 
macy and  Difobedience  to  the  royal  Com- 
mands, proceeded  entirely  from  the 
Dregs  of  the  loweft  of  the  Populace, 
whofe  Audacioufnefs  and  Temerityneither 
we  nor  our  Fellow  Citizens,  nor  our 
Merchants  and  fubHantial  Tradefmen, 
had  it  in  their  Power  to  reftrain.  And 
therefore,  whatever  Punifhment  your 
Majefty  fliould  think  fit  to  inflid:  on  us, 
or  on  this  City,  would  fall  upon  the  Inno- 
cent, without  affeding  the  Authors  and 
Accomplices  of  thofe  Crimes  and  Mif- 
demeanours,  who  are  a  Rabble  of  poor, 
ipdigent  Vagabonds,  hardly  reckoned  by 
us  in  the  Number  of  Men,  much  lefs  of 
Citizens,  nor  do  they  themfelves  regard 
this  unhappy  City  as  their  Country.  3ut 
our  Intention,  dread  Sovereign,  is  to  lay 
afide  all  Excufes,  and  to  have  recourfe 
only  to  the  Mercy  and  Magnanimity  of 
fo  great  a  King,  in  which  we  repofe  an 
entire  Confidence,  and  moft  humbly 
fupplicate  your  Majefly,  that,  with  the 
f^me  Generofity  you  were  pleafed  to  par- 
don 
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don  much  greater  Offences  in  the  Milanefe, 
you  would  vouchfsfe  to  caft  an  Eye  of 
Pity  and  Compaiiion  on  your  Subje(fls  the 
Genoeje^  a  few  Months  ago  the  moft 
happy  of  all  Mortals,  and  now  an  Exam- 
ple of  all  Miferies.  Remember,  we  be- 
feech  you,  with  what  Glory  your  Ma- 
jefty's  Name  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  World  for  Clemency  on  that  Occa- 
lion,  and  how  much  more  worthy  of  ybuf 
Majefty  it  will  be  to  confirm  and  illuftrate 
that  glorious  Name,  by  fhewing  the 
fame  Mercy,  than  to  obfcure  it  by  the 
Exercife  of  Cruelty.  Remember,  great 
King,  that  your  Title  of  Moft  Chriftian 
is  derived  from  Chrift,  the  merciful  Re- 
deemer of  all  Mankind  ;  w^herefore,  in 
imitation  of  that  blefled  Pattern,  it  is 
your  Duty  to  exercife,  on  all  occafions, 
that  Clemency  and  Mercy  which  are  fo 
proper  to  him.  Let  the  Tranfgreffions 
be  never  fo  heinous ;  Let  them  be  in- 
conceivable, they  cannot,  however,  ex- 
ceed your  royal  Pity  and  Goodnefs. 
You,  our  King,  are  the  Reprefentative 
of  the  moft  high  God  among  us  in  Digni- 
ty and  Power,  (for  what  are  Kings  but 

Gods 
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^.  D.  Gods  in  regard  to  their  Subjeds  ?)  and 
therefore  are  fo  much  the  more  obHged 
to  reprefent  him  alfo  in  a  Conformity  of 
Will,  and  of  Works,  of  which  none  is 
(o  glorious,  none  fo  pleafing,  and 
none  renders  his  Name  fo  wonderful,  as 
Mercy." 

This  Speech  was  followed  by  a  loud 
and  univerfal  Cry  for  Mercy.  The  King 
went  forwards  without  giving  any  An- 
fwer;  but  his  commanding  them  to  rife 
from  the  Ground,  and  fheathing  his  Dag- 
ger, which  he  had  held  naked  in  his 
Hand,  were  Signs  of  a  Heart  rather  in- 
clined to  Gentlenefs.  Arriving  afterwards 
at  the  great  Church,  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Women  and  Children  of  both 
Sexes,  all  clothed  in  White,  threw  them- 
felves  at  his  Feet,  and  fupplicated  his 
Clemency  and  Mercy,  with  loud  Cries, 
and  miferable  Complaints  -,  at  the  Sight 
of  which,  they  fay,  the  King's  Heart  was 
not  a  little  touched.  Lewis  had  refolved 
to  deprive  the  Genoefe  of  all  Adminiftra- 
tion  and  Authority  in,  public  Affairs, 
and  to  confifcate  the  Revenues  of  the  Bank 

of 
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pf  San  Giorgioy  which  were  the  Property 
of  private  Perfons,  to  diveft  them  of  all 
Show  of  Liberty,  and  to  reduce  the  City 
to  the  fame  State  of  Subjedlion  as  the 
.Towns  of  the  Milanefe-,  but  yet  a 
few  days  after,  confidering  that  by  fuch 
,a  Method  he  fhould  not  only  puniili  many 
innocent  Perfons,  but  alienate  the  Affec- 
tions of  all  the  Nobility,  and  that  it  was 
ealier  to  preferve  his  Dominion  with  fomc 
Degree  of  Lenity,  than  by  reducing  his 
Subjed:s  to  a  State  of  Defpair,  he  con- 
tinue their  antient  Government,  as  it  fub- 
fifted  before  their  late  Seditions;  but  to 
temper  Lenity  with  Severity,he  condemned  Ceitotfe 
the  Community  to  pay  Three  Hundred  Fa^doned 
Tnouiand  Ducats,  which  were  not  long  ditioas. 
afterwards  reduced  to  Two  Hundred 
Thoufand,  to  be  paid  within  a  certain 
Time,  to  reimburfe  him  of  his  Charges, 
and  for  ereddng  a  Fortrefs  at  the  Tower 
of  Codifay  a  fmall  diilance  from  Genoa, 
and  lituated  by  the  Sea-fide  above  the 
Suburb  that  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Pozze- 
verasLnd  SanPiero  in  Arena,  This  Fortrefs, 
becaufe  it  commands  the  whole  Haven, 
and  Part  of  the  City,  is  not  improperly 

called 
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called  The  Bridle  *.  It  was  his  Will  alfo 
that  they  fhould  maintain  a  greater  Garri- 
fon  than  ufual,  and  (hould  keep  in  their 
Port  Three  light  Galleys  always  equipped 
for  his  Service,  and  fhould  fortify  the 
Cajlelletto  and  Caftellaccio.  He  difannuUed 
all  former  Agi-eements  between  him  and 
the  City,  but  renewed  his  Grants  of  al- 
mofl  all  the  fame  Things,  tho'  not  as 
Covenants  but  Privileges,  that  he  might 
have  it  always  in  his  Power  to  deprive  the 
Citizens  of  them.  He  burnt  the  Book 
•in  which  were  recorded  all  the  former 
Conventions  made  between  him  and  the 
Republic,  to  the  great  Grief  of  the  Peo- 
ple. He  abolifhed  the  antient  Stamp  on 
the  Genoefe  Coins,  and  ordered  that,  for 
the  future,  his  own  Mark  fhould  be  im- 
prefTed  on  them,  as  a  Demonflration  of 
his  abfolute  Superiority.  To  all  this  was 
added  the  Beheading  of  Demetrio  Gitifti^ 
niano,  who,  in  his  Examination,  difco- 
vered  all  the  Negotiations  held  with  the 

Pope, 

1  *  He  taxed  the  City  in  Three  Hundred  Thoufand 
Ducats,  of  which  ,  Sum  One  Hundred  Thoufand  were 
afterwards  rcmi'.tei^,  and  the  reft  were  to  be  paid  in  Four- 
teen Months,  except  Forry  Thoufand,  which  were  to  be 
paid  immediately  for  building  the  Forirefs.     Giujiinianu 
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Pope,  and  the  Encourigements  received  ^'P'. 
from  him.  Pagolo  da  Nove,  the  lafl^^^^JLjj 
Doge,  a  few  Months  after  received  the 
fame  Punifhment.  For  as  he  was  failing 
from  Pifa  to  Rome,  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
Corfican^  who  had  been  in  his  Pay,  and 
fold  to  the  French  for  Eight  Hundred 
CrownSi 

The  King  having  difpatched  thefe 
AiFairs,  and  received  of  the  Genoefe  a  fo- 
lemn  Oath  of  Fidelity,  and  granted  his 
Pardon  to  all,  except  about  Sixty,  whom 
he  left  to  die  Difpoiidon  of  the  Ordinary 
Courfe  of  Juftice,  fet  out  for  Milan^ 
having,  as  foon  as  he  was  in  pofTeffion  f ^^^^^ 
of  Genoa,  difbanded  his  Army,  with  which,  ^'"|  ^'f* 
had  he  followed  the  Courfe  of  his  Victory,  Army. 
he  might  eafily  have  opprefled  whom  he 
pleal'ed  of  the  Italian  Potentates,  who 
were  but  badly  provided  for  making  Re- 
iiflance.  But  the  Reafon  of  this  fudden 
Diiiniilion  of  his  Troops  was  to  fatisfy  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Venetians,  who  had  taken  very  great  Um- 
brage at  his  Coming  into  Italy,  that  he 

Vol.  IV.  F  had 
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^'  ^-  had  formed  no  other  Defign  than  to  re- 
I  cover  Genoa, 

But  nothing  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
the  Mind  of  the  Pope,  who,  interpreting 
every  thing  in  the  worft  Senfe,  made  new 
and  heavy  Complaints  of  the  King,  as  if 
it  were  by  his  Means  that  Annibale  Benti- 
*uoglio,  with  Six  Hundred  Foot  lifted  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  had,  about  this 
time,  attempted  to  enter  Bologna,  de- 
claring that  if  he  fucceeded  in  that  En- 
terprife,  he  would  make  a  further  Pro- 
grefs  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.  The  Pope 
incenfed  at  this  Proceeding,  tho'  he  had 
before,  with  the  greateft  Difficulty,  de- 
clared the  Bifhops  of  Aus  and  Bayetix  Car- 
dinals, refufed  to  declare  the  Bilhop  of 
Albi,  bitterly  complaining  that  it  was  by 
the  Permiffion  of  Chaumont,  Brother  to 
the  Bifhop,  that  the  Bentivogli  were  al- 
lowed to  refide  in  the  Milafiefe.  But, 
what  was  of  greater  Importance  was,  that 
when  the  King  publickly  declared  his 
intention  of  reducing  the  Genoeje  to  Obe- 
dience by  force  of  Arms,  his  Holinefs, 
tranfported  with  Hatred  as  well  as  Sufpi- 

cions. 
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cions,  had  figniiied  by  his  Nuneios,  and 
by  a  Brief  written  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans  and  to  the  Eled:ors  of  the  Empire, 
that  the  King  of  France  was  preparing  to 
pafs  into  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a  very 
powerful  Army,  under  Pretence  of  fup- 
prelTing  the  Tumults  in  Genoa,  which  it 
was  in  his  Power  to  compofe  with  his  fole 
Authority  j  but  his  real  Defign  was  to 
opprefs  the  State  of  the  Church,  and 
ufurp  the  Imperial  Dignity.  Belides  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians  gave  the  fame  Notice 
to  the  Gerjnans,  being  alike  apprehenlive 
of  the  Coming  of  the  French  King  with 
fo  great  an  Army  into  Italy. 


Maximilian,  who    was   naturally  a 

great  Lover  of  Novelties,    being  in  ^ti/taximi- 

mean  time  returned  into  Flanders,  where  ^''^''  ^^^\ 
1       .  .  1  ,  ,  .     a  Diet  of 

lie  in  vain  attempted  to  take  upon  him  the  Em- 

the  Government  of  the  Prince  hisP'^^' 
Grandfon,  fummoned  a  Diet  of  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Free  Cities, 
to  meet  at  Conftance.  The  Free  Cities  are 
thofe  Towns  which  acknowledge  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Empire  by  certain  Pay- 
ments, but  in  all  other  Matters  are  go- 
F  2  verned 
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A.  D.  vefned  by  themfelves,  being  intentj  not 
I  on  enlarging  their  Territories,  but  on 
preferving  their  Liberties  *.  To  this 
Diet  was  a  greater  and  readier  Concourfe 
of  the  Barons,  Princes,  and  People  from 
all  Parts  o^Genna?iy\  than  had  been  known 
at  any  for  a  very  long  Time  j  for  there 
were  prefent  in  Perfon  all  the  Electors, 
with  all  the  Princes,  Ecclefiaftic  and  Secular, 
throughout  Germa?ty^  except  fuch  as  were 
detained  by  fome  jufl  Impediment,  in 
which  Cafe  they  fent  either  their  Sons, 
Brothers,  or  other  next  Relations,  to  re- 
prefent  them  by  Proxy,  and  all  the  Free 
Towns  fent  their  Deputies.  To  this  au- 
guft  Affembly,  by  Order  of  Cafar^  the 
Pope's  Brief  was  read,  with  a  Multitude 
of  Letters  from  different  Places,  of  the 
fame  Import ;  in  feme  of  which  it  was 
exprefly  afferted,  that  the  King  of  France 
had  defigned  to  place  in  the  pontifical 
Seat  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen^  and  to  receive 

the 

*  Thcfe  Free  Cities  were  Eighty- five  in  Number,  but 
afterwards,  as  Giimio  fays,  reduced  to  Seventy-two. 
They  acknowledge  no  Superior  but  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  pay  a  fmall  Tribute,  amounting  to  about 
Fifteen  Thoufand  Florins  a  Year.  They  are  all  under 
a  popular  or  mixed  Government,  except  fome  few. 
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the  Imperial  Crown  at  his  Hands.  Thefe  ^'  ^^ 
Advices  filled   the  Minds  of  the   whole  y^^^,^ 
Aflembly  with    the    utmofl  Indignation, 
and  Ctefary  as   foon  as  the  Murmurings 
and  Noife  would  permit,  made   the  fol- 
lowing Speech.. 

"  You  are  already  fenfible,  moft  noble  j^j, 
Electors,  Princes,  and  honourable  Depu-  Speech  to 
ties,  what  EfFeds  the  Patience  that  we'  ^ 
have  exercifed  for  the  Time  paft  has  pro- 
duced, and  what  has  been  the  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Difregard  fliewn  to  my 
Complaints  in  fo  many  Diets.  You  fee 
the  King  of  France^  who  before  durft 
not,  but  on  extraordinary  Opportunities, 
and  on  fpecious  Pretences,  make  an  At- 
tempt againft  the  Holy  Empire,  openly 
now  making  Preparations,  not  to  defend 
our  rebellious  SubjeiSs,  as  he  had  done 
at  other  times,  nor  to  feize  on  fome 
Place  belonging,  to  the  Empire,  but  to 
deprive  Germany  of  the  Imperial  Dignit}% 
which  has  been  acquired  and  prefervpjd 
with  fo  great  Valour,  and  with  fo  much 
Pains,  by  our  Anceftors.  And  he  ha? 
been  emboldened  in  his  Undertaking,  not 
F  3  by 
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by  the  Increafe  of  his  own  Strength,  or 
the  Diminution  of  ours,  nor  becaufe  he 
is  ignorant  how  much  more  powerful 
Germany  is  without comparifon  tSx-AXiFrance^ 
but  from  the  Hopes  he  has  conceived, 
from  Experience  of  Things  paft,  that  we 
fhall  ever  continue  in  the  Manner  we 
have  hitherto  done. :  That  our  Divifions 
or  our  Sloth  will  have  more  EfFedt  upon 
us,  than  any  Incentives  to  Glory,  or  even 
Care  of  our  own  Safety :  That  for  the 
fame  Reafons  for  which  we,  to  our  greart: 
Shame,  fuffered  him  to  get  pofTeffion  of 
the  Dutchy  of  MUan^  to  foment  Divi- 
lions  among  us,  and  to  take  under  his 
Protection  Rebels  againft  the  Empire, 
■we  fhall  tamely  fit  ftill  while  he  ravijfhes 
the  Imperial  Dignity,  and  transfers  the 
Ornament  and  Splendor  of  this  Nation 
into  France,  How  much  lefs  reproachful 
would  it  prove  to  our  Name,  and  how 
Tnuch  lefs  Grief  fhould  I  feel  in  my 
own  Mind,  were  it  known  to  all  the 
World  that  Germany  was  inferior  in  Power 
to  France  ;  fince  I  fhould  be  lefs  afflicted 
at  Lofs  than  at  Infamy;  for  at  leaft  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  it  would  not  be  afcribed  to 

our 
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our  Imprudence  or  Cowardice,  but  either 
to  the  Condition  of  the  Times,  or  to 
the  Malignity  of  Fortune.  But  what  can 
be  more  unhappy,  what  more  miferable, 
than  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  State,  as  to 
make  it  a  deiirable  thing  not  to  be  power- 
ful ?  and  to  fubrait  voluntarily  to  the 
greatell  Lofs,  in  order  to  preferve^  iince  it 
cannot  be  done  otherwife,  our  Names 
from  eternal  Infamy  and  Reproach  ?..  But 
that  Greatnei5  of  Mind  in  every  one  of 
you,  fo  often  difplayed  in  your  private 
Concerns ;  that  Courage,  fo  eminent  and 
peculiar  to  this  Nation,  with  the  Remem- 
brance of  the  antient  Valour  and  Triumphs 
of  our  Forefathers,  ever  the  Dread  and 
Terror  of  all  other  Nations,  give  me 
Hopes,,  and  almoft  an  AiTurance,  that. 
In  an  Affair  of  fo  weighty  Concern,  you 
will  roufe  up  your  warhke  and  invincible 
Spirits.  For  we  are  not  now  treating 
about  the  Alienation  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  or  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  S'lvifs, 
in  which  important  Affairs  my  Authority 
had  but  Httle  Weight,  on  account  of  the 
Alliance  I  had  contraded  with  Lodovico 
Sforza,  for  the  particular  Intereffs  of  the 
F  4  Houfe 
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^-  ^'  Houfe  of  Aujlria.  But  at  prefent,  what 
..ii^^^Excufe  can  be  pretended?  With  what 
Veil  can  we  cover  our  Reproach  ?  The 
Queftion  now  is,  Whether  the  Germans ^ 
PoflefTors,  not  by  Fortune  but  by  Valour, 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  whofe  Arms  have 
conquered  almoft  the  whole  World,  and 
whofe  Name  is  flill  at  prefent  formidable 
to  all  the  Kingdoms  in  Chriilendom,  fhall 
bafely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deprived  of 
fo  great  a  Dignity,  fhall  be  made  an 
Example  of  Reproach,  and,  from  being 
the  chief  and  moft  glorious,  fliall  become 
the  loweft,  moil  fcorned,  and  moll  re- 
proached Nation  in  the  World.  What 
Reafons,  what  Interefls,  what  Refent- 
ments  can  ever  move  you  ?  If  thefe  can- 
not, what  Motives  can  excite  in  you  the 
Seeds  of  Valour  and  Generofity,  implant- 
ed in  you  by  your  Anceflors  ?  With 
what  Sorrow  will  your  Children  and 
Defcendents,  in  future  Times,  remember 
your  Names,  if  you  tranfmit  not  to  them 
the  German  Name  In  that  Grandeur  and 
in  that  Authority  with  which  it  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  you  from  your  Fathers  ?  But 
laying  afide  Exhortations  and  Perfuafionsj 

becaufc 
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becaufc  it  does  not  become  me  whom  you 
have  placed  in  this  high  Dignity,  to  be 
prolix  in  Speech,  I  lliall  proceed  to  lay 
before   you   FaOis   and   Examples.     It  is 
my  Refolution   to  pafs  into   Italy ,  under 
the  Name  of  receivino^  dielmoerial  Crown; 
a  Solemnity,  you  know,  wliich  has  more 
of  Ceremony  than  Subftance  in  it,    for 
the  Iniperial  Dignity  and  Authority  de- 
pend wholly  on  your  Eledion ;  but  my 
principal  Intention  is  to  defeat  tlie  perni- 
cious  Counfels   of    the   Frencb,    and   to 
drive  them  out  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milaft, 
fincc  we  have  no  other  Way  to  be  fecured 
from  their  Infolence.     I    am    confident 
that  not  one  of  you  will  make  any  Difii- 
culty  of  granting  me   the  Aids  that  are 
ufualy  given  to  Emperors  that  go  to  be 
crowned ;  thefe,  in  conjundlion  with  my 
own   Forces  will,    I    doubt    not,    carry 
Vidiory  with  them  every  where,  and  the 
greatefl  Part  of  Italy  will  meet  me  with 
humble  Petitions  for  confirming  their  Pri- 
vileges,    or  for  obtaining  from  our  Juftice 
a  Deliverance  from  the  OpprefTion  under 
which  they  groan,    or   by    decent    Sub- 
ijaiffion  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  the  Con- 
queror. 
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queror.  The  King  of  France  will  give 
way  to  the  bare  Name  of  our  Arms,  for 
the  French  have  flill  frefh  in  their  Memo- 
ries the  Battle  of  Guineguajle^  in  which  I 
myfelfj  tho'  then  but  a  Youth,  and  fcarce 
more  than  of  Boy's  Eftate,  by  dint  of  true 
Valour,  and  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  broke 
the  Army  of  King  Lewis  *  j  fince  which 
Time  the  Kings  of  France  never  durft 
venture  to  try  the  Force  of  my  Arms,  but 
had  recourfe  to  infidious  Arts  and  Strata*- 
gems.  But  confidering  the  Generofity, 
and  Magnanimity,  fo  peculiar  to  the 
German  Nation,  can  you  think  it  fuitable 
to  our  Fame  and  Honour,  in  fo  preffing 
and  common  Danger,  to  be  fo  flow  lA 
our  Refentments,  and  not  to  make  ex- 
traordinary Provifions  in  fo  extraordinary 
a  Cafe  ?  And  are  you  not  called  upon  by 
the  Glory  and  Greatnefs  of  your  Name, 
which  has  always  made  you  think  it  your 
Duty,  in  a  peculiar  Manner,  to  defend 
the  Dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and 
the  Authority  of  the  Apoftolic  See,  which 

are 

*  Guineguafle  is  a  Village  of  Picardy  near  Terrovenne, 
where,  inthelaftYear  of  L^wm  XI,  A.  D.  1479,  the 
French  were  overcome  by  Maximilian^ 
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are  now  with  equal  Ambition  and  Impiety  ^-  ^' 
wickedly  violated  by  the  King  of  France^  v 
to  roufe  up  all  Ger?nany\  by  a  General 
Decree,  to  take  up  Arms,  and  exert 
themfelves  in  the  moft  powerful  Manner 
for  this  Purpofe  ?  This  Duty  is  now 
wholly  incumbent  on  you,  for  I  have 
fufficiently  difcharged  my  Part  in  readily 
calling  you  together,  to  fet  before  your 
Eyes  the  common  Danger,  and  to  animate 
you  by  the  Example  of  my  own  Refolu- 
tion.  In  Me  there  iliall  be  no  Want  of 
Fortitude  of  Mind  to  expofe  myfelf  to 
any  Danger,  no  Strength  of  Body,  hardened 
by  continual  Exercife,  to  endure  any  Fa- 
tigue. And  as  for  Counfel  and  Skill  in 
Military  Affairs,  my  Age  and  Experience 
have  fo  qualified  me,  that  you  need  not 
want  a  Leader  worthy  of  that  Honour 
for  fuch  an  Enterprize.  But  the  more 
Authority  you  beflow  on  your  King,  and 
the  greater  the  Power  and  Force  with 
which  he  is  invefted,  the  more  eafy  will 
you  render  the  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Roman  Church,  our  common  Mother; 
and,  to  your  own  exceeding  Glory,  and 
that  of  the  Germans^    you   will  exalt  to 

the 
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^'  ^-  the  highefl:  Degree  the  Imperial  Dignity, 
( whofe  Greatnefs  and  Splendor  are  com- 
municated to  every  one  here  prefent,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  Body    of  this    moil 
powerful  and  warlike  Nation." 

This  Speech  raifed  wonderful  Com- 
motions in  the  Minds  of  the  whole  Au- 
dience, who  were  afhamed  that  the  Comr 
Itt  Ef.   plaints  of  Maximilia?i  had  not  been  heard 
feas  on    in  former  Diets.     And  as  it  was  eafv  to 

the  Diet.  .  .  .  .  ^ 

excite  a  new  Spirit  of  Indignation  in  Minds 

already  incenfed,  fo  when  all  the  MerHr 

bers  were  in  a  great  Heat,  protefting  it 

fliould  never  come  to  pafs  that,  by  theit 

Negligence,   the  Majeily  of  the  Empire 

fhould  be  transferred   to  other  Nations, 

they  began,  with  great  Unanimity,  to  treat 

on  fome  neceflary  Articles.     All  were  of 

Opinion  that  a  very  powerful  Army  was 

to  be  prepared,  fufficient,    tho'  it  were 

oppofed  by  the  King  of  France  and  all 

the  Italians^    to  renew  and  recover  the 

antient  Rights  of  the  Empire  in  Italy^ 

which,  by  the  Weaknefs  or  Fault  of  the 

former  Cc^fars^  were  fallen  into  the  Hands 

of  Ufurpers.    That  the  Glory  of  thg  Qerr 

manic 
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manic  Body  reprefented  by  the  Concurrence 
of  all  the  Princes,  and  of  all  the  free 
Towns,  required  fuch  Meafures,  as  fliould 
plainly  convince  the  World,  that  if  in 
Germany  there  had  not  been  for  many 
Years  a  Union  of  Wills,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  that  Power  and  Greatnefs  of 
Courage  by  which  their  Anceflors  had 
made  themfelves  formidable  to  all  the 
World,  and  univerfally  acquired  to  them- 
felves a  Name  with  immortal  Glory,  and 
the  Imperial  Dignity  5  and  in  particular 
many  Noblemen  had  acquired  Lord- 
(hips  and  Grandeur ;  and  how  many  il- 
luftrious  Houfes  are  there  who  have  reign- 
ed a  long  Time  in  Italy^  whofe  States  were 
acquired  by  their  Valour  !  Thefe  Affairs 
were  debated  with  fuch  Warmth,  that  it 
is  manifeil  there  had  not  been  for  a  long 
Courfe  of  Years  a  Diet,  from  which 
greater  Movements  were  exped:ed.  Peo- 
ple were  univerfally  perfuaded  that,  be- 
fides  other  Reafons,  the  Eledors  and  the 
rell:  of  the  Princes  would  the  more  readily 
agree  to  the  Propofals,  as  they  were  in 
hopes  that,  on  account  of  the  tender  Age 
of  the  Sons  of  Philip,  the  Imperial  Dig- 
nity, 
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nity,  which  had,  continued  fucceffively 
in  Albert,  Frederick,  and  Maximilian,  all 
of  the  Houfe  of  Aujiria,  would  pafs  into 
another  Family. 

These  Debates  coming  to  the  Ears  of 
the  King  of  France,  had  induced  him,  in 
order  to  prevent  Sufpicion,  as  foon  as  he 
had  fubdued  Genoa,  to  difband  his  Army  j 
and  he  would  with  the  like  Expedition 
have  repaired  the  Mountains,  but  for  the 
Delire  he  had  to  have  an  Interview  with 
the  King  of  Aragon.     That  Prince  was 
preparing   to   return    into    Spain,    being 
wholly  intent   on  refuming  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Cajiile,    becaufe   Giovanna    his 
Daughter  was  incapacitated  for  fo  weighty 
an  Adminiilration,  not  fo  much  by  the 
Weaknefs  of  her  Sex,  as  by   a  Melan- 
choly, occalioned  by  the   Death  of  her 
Hufband,    which   difturbed    her  Mindj 
and  her  Sons  by  King  Philip  were  under 
Age,  the  eldeft  being  not  yet  full  Ten 
King  F^r- Years  old.     Befides,    the  old  Kinsr  was 
vited  to  re- willing  to  give  Way  to  the  Invitations  and 
Goverrf-^  Importunities  of  many  who  recalled  him 
ment  of  to  the  Government,  in  grateful  Remem- 
''  brance 
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brance   how  thofe  Kioedoms  had  been   ^-  ^- 

.  I  '07. 

ruled  with  Juftice,  and  flourillied  in  long  ^»Jly-lj 

Peace,  under  his  Adminillration.  And 
he  had  ftiil  a  further  Motive  from  the 
Diffenfions  which  began  to  aril'e  between 
the  great  Lords,  and  the  manifefl  Signs 
of  future  Diflurbances  that  appeared  in 
many  Parts.  His  Return  alfo  was  ardent- 
ly defired  by  his  Daughter,  who,  tho' 
in  other  things  wavering  and  befidcs  her- 
felf,  was  always  conftant  in  defiring  the 
Return  of  her  Father,  and  obflinately 
refufed,  amidfl  all  the  SoUicitations  and 
Importunities  that  could  be  ufed,  to  fub- 
fcribe  her  own  Name  to  any  Commiffion, 
without  which  Subfcription,  according  to 
the  Cuflom  of  thofe  Kingdoms,  all  Orders 
on  occurrent  Bulinefs  relating  to  Affairs  of 
Government  were  of  no  Validity. 

For  thefe  Reafons  the  King  of  Aragon^^^^  om 
left  Naples  after  he  had  flayed  there  not  ^^^^  ^'** 
above  feven  Months,  without  anfwering^/a/.^' 
in  any  manner  the  vafl  Expedlations  that 
were  conceived  of  him,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  Shortnefs  of  Time,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  difiicult   to  anfwer  Conceits, 

which 
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which  are  feldom  formed  with  due  Ma-i 
turity,  or  meafured  by  juft  Propor- 
tions, but  becaufe  he  had  many  Difficul- 
ties and  Impediments  to  encounter,  by 
which  means  he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
Praife  or  Remembrance  for  the  public 
Good  of  Italy y  nor  any  thing  of  Ufe  or 
Beneiit  to-  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  For 
he  had  no  Time  to  employ  his  Thoughts 
on  Italy y  from  his  Defire  to  return  as  foon 
as  he  could  to  the  Government  of  Cajiiky 
the  principal  Foundation  of  his  Greatnefs. 
On  this  Occafion  it  was  necelTary  by  all 
means  to  preferve  the  FriendHiip  of  the 
King  of  the  RomafiSy  and  of  the  King  of 
Fra?2ce  ;  the  firft,  on  account  of  his  Au- 
thority, as  being  Grandfather  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  deceafed  King  ;  and  the  other 
becaufe  he  was  a  neighbouring  Power, 
and,  by  encouraging  the  Malecontents  in 
his  Kingdoms,  might  prevent  his  Return. 
When  he  fet  himfelf  about  eflablifhing 
the  Kingdom  of  Napksy  and  gratifying 
the  Nobility,  he  found  Difficulties,  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  the  Peace  he 
had  made  with  the  King  of  FrancCy  being 
obliged  to  make  reilitution  of  the  Eftates 

taken 
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taken  from  the  Afijouin  Barons,  which 
either  by  Agreement,  or  as  a  Reward, 
had  been  diftributed  among  thofe  who 
had  followed  his  Party,  Ind  being  un- 
willing to  diloblige  his  Friends,  \vas  under 
a  Neceflity  of  making  them  a  Retompenie 
either  with  Eftates  of  the  fame  Valuej  to 
be  purchafed  of  others^  or  in  Money. 
But  as  his  Subftd.nce  was  utterly  infufficlent 
for  this  Purpofe,  he  was  conftrained  not 
only  to  t*A7i€x  with  Rigour  the  royal  Re-- 
venue,  and  to  withhold  the  Bounty  ufually 
bellowed  by  new  Kings  on  the  People, 
without  granting  any  Exemption,  or  ex- 
crcifing  any  kind  of  Liberality,  but  alfo> 
with  incredible  Complaints  and  Murmur- 
ing of  all  Ranks,  to  lay  new  Taxes  on 
the  People,  who  had  expeded  Relief  and 
Deliverance  from  their  fore  OpprefTion. 
Nor  were  the  Complaints  of  the  Barons 
of  each  Partv  lefs  clamorous ;  for  thofe 
who  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  forfeited 
Eftates  were  loth  to  relign  them,  and 
Were  befides,  by  Neceflity  of  the  Times, 
much  ftlnted  and  limited  in  their  Re- 
compenfes ;  and  thofe  who  had  the  Bene- 
fit of  RefHtution,  were  retrained  as  much 

Vbc.  IV.  G  «$ 
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'j'  ^-  a^'  -poffible  in  all  Matters  wherein  any 
Controverfy  arole,  becaufe  the  lefs  was 
reftored  to  themj  the  lefs  was  the  Re- 
Compenfe  to  the  others. 

'  The  King  at  his  Departure  was  ac^ 
dompanied  by  the  Great- Captain,'  whb 
•had  acquired  vail:  Renown,  and-  '^woh 
the  Hearts  and  Affed:ions  of  all  '  the 
'Neapolita?ts  to  an  incredible  Degree,  and 
■was  highly  celebrated  for  his  Liberality, 
'as  on  -ail  other  Occaiion-S5  fo  efpec'ially-  for 
(that  generous  Demonflration  of  it  before 
•his  Departure,  in  bellowing  very  rich 
Gifts  and  Prefents  j  for  which  End,  that 
he  might  not  be  wanting  to  his  Honour, 
he  W^s  obliged  to  f6ll  no  fmall  P^irt  e^ 
his  own  Ellate  *. 

Th£re 

•'  •*  Gonfah)Oi  Gioi-h  fiys,  did  nbt  fet  out  fo  foch  ^ 
(he  King,' but  *  little  after  him,  that  he  might  havA 
T'ijn.e  tq  take  Leave  of  his  Friends,  and  of  all  the 
Citizens,  and  efpecially  the  Ladies  of  Qua!i:y.  .  Before 
his  Departure  he  called  all  his  Creditor?,  by  found  of 
Trumptt.  to  the  Board  of  Treafury,  to  receive  (hfeSt 
Ilebts,  and  gave  large  Sums  to  the  Soldiers  and  Officers, 
to  enaSle  t^^  to  be  liberal,  and  to  provide  themfelves 
tvith  Orn^menVs  and  Ncceffaries,  that  they  might  return 
H^cll  equipped  into  their  own  Country. 
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There  was  no  great  Harniony?1be-j 
tween  the  Pope  and  the  King  when  ^  he 
left  Naples;  for  his  Majelly  "having  de- 
manded of  the  Pontiff  the  Invefhiture  of 
that  Kingdom,  he"  refufed  to  grant  it  ixr^- 
lefshe  paid  the  Tribute  which  had  bcefi 
formerly  paid  by  the  Antient  Kings  when 
they  received  the  Inveftiture.  But  Fer- 
dinando  infiflcd  on  having  the  fame  A- 
batement  which  had  been  made  to  his 
Coufin  Ferdtnando.  and  to  his  Sons  -and  ■  >  "'^^ 
Nephews,  demanding  the  Inveftiture  elf' 
the  whole  Kingdom  in  his  oWn  Name,  as 
the  SuccelTor  of  old  Alfonjo,  In  this 
Capacity  he  had  received  the  fioniage 
and  Oaths  of  his  Subjed:s  when  he  came 
to  Naples^  the' /in.  the  Artrdesiof  the 
Peace  made  with'  the  Xing  of  France y 
it  v/as  provided  that,  as  to  the  Terra  di 
Lavcro  and  the  Abruzzi,  the  Name  of 
the  Queen  ftiould  be  joindy  recognifed. 
It  was  believed,  that  this  Refufal  of  th^ 
Inveftiture  was^  the  Caufe  that  the  Kin^ 
'declined  an  Interview  with,  the  Pope^ 
who  at  the  time  of  his  Departure  waited 
for  feveral  Days  in.  the.  Caftie  of  OjUoi 
G  2  in 
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^'  ^'  in  expeftation,  as  it  was  faid,  of  hiS 
iiM-v-JPaflage.  But  whatever  be  the  true  Reafon, 
the  King  of  Aragon  failed  diredlly  to 
Savona,  where,  according  to  Agreement, 
he  was  to  have  a  Conference  with  the 
King  of  France,  who  had  with  that  In- 
tent remained  in  Italy,  and  as  foon  as 
he  had  received  Advice  of  Ferdinandd% 
fetting  fail  from  Naples,  fet  out  from 
Milan  for  Savona, 

Gongrefs  This  Congrefs  of  the  two  Kings  was 
Kings  of  attended  with  all  the  Demonftrations  of  a 
Franct  free  and  full  Confidence  on  both  Sides, 
t^iragen.  ^nd  fuch  as  had  never  been  remembered 
on  the  like  Occalion.  For  other  Princes 
between  whom  there  had  been  either 
Emulation,  Remembrance  of  old  Offences, 
or  fome  Caufe  of  Umbrage,  were  never 
brought  together  but  with  a  Precaution 
that  one  of  them  fhould  not  put  himfelf 
in  the  Power  of  the  other  j  but  in  this 
Cafe  the  Proceedings  were  quite  different. 
For  as  foon  as  the  Aragonian  Squadron 
was  come  to  an  Anchor  in  the  Port  of 
Savona,  the  King  of  France,  who  was 
Come  down  to  the   Key,    paffed   over  a 

wooden 
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wooden  Bridge  made  for  that  Purpofe, 
attended  by  a  few  Gentlemen  *,  .  and 
without  a  Guard,  into  the  ForecafUe  of 
the  King's  Galley,  where  he  was  received 
with  inexpreflible  Joy  by  the  King  and 
the  Queen  his  Niece.  After  they  had  a 
while  entertained  themfelves  in  pleafant 
Difcourfe,  they  went  alhore  over  the  fame 
Bridge,  walked  on  Foot  into  the  City, 
and  not  without  Difficulty  paffed  through 
the  Midft  of  an  infinite  Multitude  of  Peo- 
ple that  flocked  thither  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Towns.  The  Queen  had  at  her 
right  Hand  her  Hufband,  and  at  her  left 
her  Uncle,  and  was  moft  fplendidly  ad- 
orned with  Jewels  and  other  moft 
fumptuous  Apparel.  Immediately  after 
the  two  Kings  walked  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen  and  the  Great  Captain,  then  fol- 
lowed a  great  Number  of  young  Ladies 
and  noble  Youths  of  the  Queen's  Court, 
all  in  mofl  fuperb  Attire.  The  Proceilion 
was  preceded  and  clofed  by  the  Courtiers 
of  the  two  Kings  with  the  utmoft  Pomp 
and  Magnificence,  in  moft  coHly  Robes 
G  3  and 

*  He  had  no  more  than  thret  Attcadant*.    Bij^»f 
•/  Ncbbio. 
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-^-  ^'  and  other  Ornaments,  of  the  richeffc 
4.,.^^-J^  Sort.  In  this  pompous  Manner  the 
King  of  France  attended  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Aragoji  into  the  Caftle  appointed 
for .  their  Lodging,  which  has  a  Gate 
towai^ds  the  Sea,  and  affigned  to  theiir 
Court,  that  Half  of  the  Town  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  Caftle,  himfelf  taking 
up  his  Quarters  in  the  Bifhop's  Palace 
facing  the  fame. 

It-  was  certainly  a  Sight  worthy  of 
Refleai-  Remembranee  to  behold  together  two 
CoD°ret'^^"g^  the  moil  powerful  of  all  the 
Chriilian  Princes,  who  had  a  little  before 
been  moll  bitter  Enemies,  not ,  only  re- 
conciled as  linked  in  Affinity,  but  dif- 
carding  all  Enmity,  and  cancelling  all 
•Remembrance  of  pafl:  Injuries,  each  of 
them  entrufting  his  own  Life  in  the 
Power  of  the  other,  with  as  much  Con- 
fidence as  if  they  had  been  always  the 
.mofl  affed:ionate  of  Brothers.  Hence 
thofe  who  were  prefent  took  occafion  to 
argue  which  of  the  \  two  .  Kings  ihewed 
the  moil  Confidence..  Many  cried  up 
that  of.  the  King    of  France ^    whp.  put 

himfeljf 
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hioDfelf  into  the  Handb  of  the  other  with-  ^'  ^^ 
out  any  otlier  Security  but  Ferdinando^\ 
Faith ;  who  had  great  Reafon  to  b$ 
afhamed  that  fiich  Confidence  was  nril 
repofed  in  him  ;  belides  there  was  more 
Ground  for  Sufpicion  that  he  might  be 
pleafed  to  have  it  in  his  Power  to  fecur? 
himfelf  of  the  King  of  France,  that  h^ 
might. the  better  efbabliih  himfelf  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  But  many,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  magnified,  in  a  greater  De- 
gree, the  Confidence  of  FerdinandQ^  who 
not  for  a  very  fhort  time  only,  as  th^ 
other,  but  for  feveral  Days  entrufted  his 
Perfon  with  the  King  of  Francey  whonj 
he  had  deprived  of  fo  fine  a  Kingdom, 
with  j(b  great  a  Lofs  of  his  Soldiers,  and 
fo  much  Diihonour  to  his  Name,  that 
he  had  Reafon  to  fear,  tliat  Hatred  and  a 
Defire  of  Revenge  were  predominant  in 
him  3  and',  as  it  might  be  further  fug- 
gefled  on  the  fame  fide,  •  the  Perfid)^ 
would  meet  with  the  greater  Reward. 
For  Ferdinando.  could  not  promife  him- 
felf mu,ch  Benefit  from  making  a  Pri- 
foner  of  the  King  of  France,  ■  becaufc  his 
Kingdom   was   ellabliihed    on    its ;  Qwn^ 
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Laws  and  Cufloms  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  its  native  Force  and  Authority  would 
not  fufFer  much  Diminution  by  fuch  an 
Accident  *.  But  if  Ferdinando  ihould 
be  made  a  Prifoner,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  but  that,  by  reafon  of  the  tender 
Age  of  his  Heir,  and  the  Newnefs  of 
his  Acquifition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  becaufe  his  other  Kingdoms,  that  of 
Caftik  in  particular,  would  from  various 
Accidents  be  fubjed:  to  fall  into  Confufion 
among  one  another,  fo  that  the  King 
of  France  would  not  for  many  Years  have 
received  any  Difturbance  from  the  Arms 
and  Power  oi  Spain.  But  the  Great  Cap- 
tain furniflied  the  Speculators  with  no  lefs 
Matter  for  Difcourfe,  than  the  two  Kings, 
and  all  Eyes  were  as  much  turned  upon 
him,  for  the  Fame  of  his  Valour,  and 
the  Memory  of  his  many  Vicflorjes,  which 
carried  fuch  a  Luftre,  that  the  French 
themfelves,  tho'  fo  often  beaten  by  him 
that  they  had  hated  and  abhorred  his  very 
Name,    now  could    not  be  fatisfied    in 

viewing 

*  This  is  verified  by  what  happened  afterwards  at  the 
Rattle  of  Paniia,  where  King  Francis  wfts  talceii  Prifoner, 
but  his  Kingdom  fuiFered  nq  Manner  of  DimiDutioii  t^y 
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viewing  and  honouring  him,  and  in  re- 
lating his  Exploits  to  thofc  who  had  never 
been  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  fome 
telling  with  what  extraordinary  and  in- 
credible Expedition  and  Stratagems  he 
had  on  a  fudden  attacked  the  Barons  in 
their  Qoarters  at  Laino  -,  others  recounting 
with  what  Conflancy  of  Mind  he  had 
endured  fo  many  Difficulties  and  Hard- 
Ihips  in  the  Midft  of  Famine  and  PefU- 
lence,  when  befieged  in  BarJetta.  Some 
expatiated  on  his  Diligence  and  efficacious 
Way  of  engaging  the  Hearts  of  Men ; 
by  help  of  which  he  kept  together  his 
Soldiers  fo  long  a  Time  without  Money  ; 
how  valiantly  he  fought  at  Cirignuola  ; 
with  what  Strength  and  Fortitude  of 
Mind,  when  fo  much  inferior  in  Force, 
with  an  Army  not  paid,  and  furrounded 
with  infinite  Difficulties,  he  refolved  not^ 
to  quit  his  Camp  near  the  River  Gari^ 
gUano ;  with  what  military  Jnduftry,  and 
by  what  Stratagems  he  obtained  the 
Vidory  there  j  and  how  he  never  neg- 
lea:ed  taking  all  Advantages  of  the  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Enemy.  And  the  Admira- 
tion of  tl^e  Public   was   increafed  by  his 

peculiar 
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peculiar  majeftic   Prqfence,  the  Magnifi^ 
cence  iof  his^Wprds,  and  his  Behaviour, 
which  was  full  of  Gravity  fofteiied  with 
Gracefulnefs.     But  above  all  the  King  of 
France,  who  infifbed  that  he  {hould  fup 
at  the .  fa^me  Table   with   Ferdinando,  the 
Queen,  and  hinnifelf,  and  had  caufed  Fer-^ 
dinando  to  lay  l^i§  Commands  on  him  for 
thatrPurpofe,  was  in  a  manner  raviflied 
with  beholding  h^m,  and  oonveriing  with 
him  J  io  that  it  was   univcrfally  agreed, 
that  thiS;  Day   was  no  lefs  glorious  to  the 
Great  Captain, ,  ^han  that  in  which  as  a 
Conqueror  he  entered  in  Triumph  with 
his     Army  into    the    City     of   Naples; 
This  Day  was  indeed  the  laft  of  the  glo- 
rious Days  of  the   Great    Captain,    for 
afterwards  he  never  went  out, of  the  King- 
dom of  Spain,  nor  had  any  farther  Op- 
portunity for  the  Ex:ercife  of  his  Talents 
in  War,  or  in  any  remarkable  Tr^nfac^ion 
in  Time  of  Peace.  * 

The 

*  lo  this  Congrefs  of  the  two  Kings,  fays  GrowV,; no- 
thing was  to  be  feen  more  worthy  or  more  illullrioas  than 
Gonjalvo,  to'whom  ifww 'hirafclf  ■xJdnfcrnied  the  Titid 
of  Greats 
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The  two  Kings  ftayed  together  three 
Days,  in  which  Time  they  held  very  ic- 
cret  and  long  Conferences,  to  which  noiie 
was  uilially  admitted  except  the  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Frajfcdc,  the  Pope's  Legate.  In 
thefe  Conferences,  as  appeared  partly  from  Confe- 
what  then  tranfpired,  and  partly  from  [^'""'oa- 
what  happened  afterwards,  the  Kinc^s  re-S"^^ 
ciprocally  prorriifed  to  maintain  a  perpe- 
tual Friendfnip  and  good  Underllanding 
with  each  other,  and  it  was  ao-reed  that 
Ferdinando  £hould  endeavour  to  compofe 
the  Differences  bet^veen  Cafar  and  the 
King  of  Prance,  that  fo  being  all  united 
together  they  might  afterwards  attack  the 
Venetians.  And  to  manifeft  that  they  had 
the  commom  Caufe  of  all  as  much  at 
Heart  as  their  own  private  Intereil:  ^  they 
confulted  about  reforming  the  State  of 
the  Church,  and  calling  a  Council  for  that 
Purpole.  On  this  Head  Ferdinando  did 
not  proceed  widi  much  Sincerity-,  but  his 
Aim  was  to  amufe  the  Cardinal' of  i?/?^/, 
who  was  ardently  defirous  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate, with  hopes  of  a  Council.  Bv  fuch 
Arts  as  thefe  lie  got  the  Affe^ions  of  that 

Prelate 
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Prelate  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  he  was 
not  convinced  till  late,  and  after  many  De- 
monftrations,  and  perhaps  with  no  fmall 
Detriment  to  the  Affairs  of  the  King  his 
Mailer,  what  a  wide  Difference  there 
was  between  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
that  Prince,  and  how  deep  and  fecret  he 
laid  his  Meafures, 


AiFairs  of  They  had  alfo  on  the  Carpet  the  Caufc 
\\iii  Pi/ans.  Q^  the  Pifans,  about  which  the  Floren- 
tines had  been  treating  that  Year  with 
both  of  the  Kings.  For  the  King  of 
France^  when  he  was  making  Preparati- 
ons againil  the  Genoefe,  being  provoked 
with  the  Pifans  for  the  Affiflance  they 
had  given  to  that  People,  and  it  appearing 
to  him  convenient  for  his  Affairs  that 
the  Florentines  fhould  recover  Pifa,  had 
given  them  Hopes  that,  after  he  was 
Mailer  of  Genoa^  he  would  order  his 
Army  to  march  thither;  for  the  King 
and  the  whole  Court  had  changed  their 
jintient  Goodwill  towards  the  Pifans  into 
Hatred,  for  their  fuccouring  the  Genoefi, 
B\it  the  Enterprize  againfl  Genoa  being 
fjniihed,   he   altered  his  Refolution,   for 

the 
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the  fame  Reafons  which  induced  him  to 
difband  his  Army,  and  that  he  might  not 
offend  the  King  of  Aragon^  who  affirmed 
that  he  would  undertake  to  difpofe  the 
Pifans  to  return  unanimoufly  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Florenti?ies ;  from  which 
Management  the  King  of  France  was  in 
Hopes  of  obtaining  a  found  Sum  of  Mo- 
ney from  that  Republic.  The  King  of 
Aragon  diredled  his  Endeavours  to  that 
Purpofe,  tho'  from  different  Motives.  For 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  that 
the  Florentines  fliould  not  recover  Pi  fa ; 
but  knowing  that  the  Place  could  not  be 
preferved  without  Expence  and  Difficulty, 
and  doubting  it  would  fall  into  their 
Hands  by  Means  of  the  King  of  France, 
he  had  entertained  Hopes,  while  he  was 
2X.' Naples,  that  he  was  able,  by  virtue  of 
his'  own  Authority,  to  induce  the  Pifans 
to  fubmit  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Floren- 
tines upon  honourable  Conditions.  And, 
in  cafe  of  Succefs,  the  Florentines  pro- 
mifed  to  enter  into  a  Confederacy  with 
him,  and  to  prefent  him  at  different 
Times  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Thoufand  Duoats,     But  not  finding  in 

the 
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'^'  D  the  Pijans  that  Compliance  which  they 
''\had  at  iirfl, given  him  Reafon  to  expedt^ 
and  to  prevent  the  King  of  P>-tf;?t:^  from 
receiving  the  whole  Reward,  he  had  tol4 
the  Florentine.  Ambaffadors  in  plain  Terms, 
that  if  they  attempted,  by  any  manner  of 
Means,  to  recover  Fija  without  his  AlTi- 
ftance,  he  would  openly  oppofe  their  En- 
terprize.  And  that  he- ;might  prevail  on 
the  King  of  France  to  lay  afide  all 
Thoughts  of  ufmg  Force,  ibmetimes  h^ 
declared  that  he  was  confident  of  inducing 
the  Fifans  to  fomq  Compofition;  forneft 
times  he.  told  him  that  they,  were- un^^ 
his  Protection ;  but  that  was  falfe.  '■  ,-3^ 
was  true  indeed  that  the  Fifanshnd  fever-ajt 
times  demanded  it,  and  offered  to  furre^f 
der  themfelves  aWblutely  to  his  Dominion.-i 
bi;it  t,ho'  he  ever  allured  them  with  Hope*^ 
and  ordered  the  Great  Captain -to  do  t;h^ 
fame  in  a  more  ample  Man-ner,,  yet  he  ha4 
never  complied  with  their  Requefl^-  B,Ut 
this  Affair  being  more  particularly  dif-r 
cufled  in  Savona,  the  two  Kings  concludT 
ed  that  it  was  fit  that  Fi/a  Hiould  returr| 
under  Subje<llion  to  the  Floi'pTtines,  an^ 
that  they  fliould  both  receive-  a  GratiiicajJ 

tion 
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tion  on  that  account!  <  -The  Florentines 
being  apprifed  of  thefe  Negotiations  in 
their.  Favour,  would  by  no  Means  difob^ 
lige :  tlie  King  of  Aragon^  and  forborfc 
this  Year  to  dellroy  the  Harveft  of  thfe 
PiJdfU;  from  which  they"  had  promifed 
themfelves  great  Succefe.  For  Pifa  was 
much  exhaufted  of  Provifions,  and  fo  weak  P/Aw  a- 

in  their  Forces,  that  the  Troops  of  the  by^he^r 
Florentines  ovtY-T2in  all  the  Country  to  the  Neigh- 
very  Gates  of  Pifa,  where  the  Peafants, 
who -were  more  numerous  than  the  Citi- 
zens, being  very  loth  to  lofe  the  Fruit  of 
a  whole  YeM^'s  Labour,  had  begun  to 
abate  much  of  their  ufual  Obflinacy.  Nor 
had  the  Pijlmsr  any  longer  the  joint  Afli^ 
ftance  of  .their  Neighbours  j  for  the  Ge-^ 
no£Jey  overwhelmed  with  Calamities,  em-* 
jployed  their  Thoughts  on-  other  Matters  $ 
Pandolfo  Petrucci  refufed  to  be  at  any  Elx- 
■pence ;  and"  the  Lucchefe,  tho'  they  had 
always  furniflied  them  with  Succours  of 
one  kind  or  other  in  private,  were  unatble 
alone  to  fiiftain  fo  vafl  a  Charge.         *  '     Departure 

of  the  two 

c  :The  two  Kings  left  Sofvona  after  a  ^^YuomSa- 
of  four  Days,  and  parted  froiii  ^ne^aaov  ■««««. 

ther 
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ther  with  all  the  Demonftrations  of  cor* 
,  dial  Agreement  and  AfFecftion ;  one  went 
by  Sea  to  Barcelona^  the  other  returned  by 
Land  to  France^  leaving  the  Affairs  of 
Italy  in  the  fame  State,  but  the  Pope  un* 
der  a  greater  Dilfatisfadtion  of  Mind.  His 
Holinefs  took  Occafion  from  the  late  Step 
of  Annibale  Bentivoglio  to  make  Inftanccs, 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Prajjede^  to  the 
King  of  France  at  Savojia^  to  have  Gio- 
'■Qanni  Bentivogli  and  his  Son  AleJfandrOy 
who  refided  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan^  de- 
Popecom-  livered  up  to  him  Prifoners  5  reprefenting 
^^Benti-  ^°  ^^^  Majefly,  that  fince  they  had  broke 
ntogii,  thro' the  Agreement  made  by  means  of 
Chaumont  in  Bologna^  he  was  no  longer: 
obliged  to  obferve  his  Word  of  Honour 
given  them  j  and  offering,  if  his  Requeft 
were  granted,  to  create  the  Bifliop  oi  Albi 
a  Cardinal.  The  King  anfwered  that  there 
was  no  Evidence  of  their  Guilt,  which  if 
proved  he  was  difpofed  to  punifh  ;  that  he 
had  kept  Giovanni  many  Days  a  Prifoner  in 
the  Caftle  of  MilaUy  but,  no  Witnefs  of 
their  Mifdemeanours  appearing  againfl 
them,  he  would  not  break  his  Word,  to 
which  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  \  yet^ 

to 
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to  do  his  Holinefs  a  Pleafure,  he  was  dilr 
pofed  to  iUtter  him  to  proceed  againft 
them  with  Cenfures  and  Penalties,  as  Re- 
bels to  the  Church ;  which  would  give 
him  no  more  Concern  than  he  felt  when 
the  Mob,  in  the  Heat  of  the  late  Com- 
motion, dcmoliihed  the  Palace  of  the  Be?!- 
tivogli  to  the  very  Foundation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Diet,  aflembled 
at  Conjlancey  railed  the  Expe(5lations  of  the 
Public  as  much  by  their  Proceedings  as 
they  had  done  at  the  Beginning.  And 
thefe  Expe(Stations  were  kept  up  by  Cajar 
with  various  Arts,  and  magnific  Speeches, 
publiihing  abroad,  that  he  was  to  pafs 
into  Italy  with  fuch  an  Army,  that  all  the 
Forces  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  Ita- 
lians^ united  together,  would  not  be  able 
to  relifl  him.  And  to  give  the  greater. 
Weight  and  Authority  to  his  Caufe,  by 
demonflrating  that  the  Defence  of  the 
Church  was  what  he  laid  moil  to  Heart, 
he  fignined,  by  his  Letters  to  the  Pope  and 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  that  he  now  de- 
dared  the  King  of  France  a  Rebel,  and 
an  Enemy  to   the  Holy  Empire,  for  his 

^OL.  ly.  H  paffing 
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pafiing  into  Italy  with  a  Defign  to 
transfer  the  Pontifical  Dignity  on  the  Per- 
fon  of  the  Cardinal  of  i?o«^;?,  the  Impend 
Crown  on  himfelf,  and  reduce  all  Italy 
under  miferable  Subjection  j  and  therefore 
he  was  preparing  to  come  to  'Rome  to  be 
crowned,  and  to  eftablifh  the  common 
Liberty  and  Safety  :  That  by  his  Imperial 
Dignity  being  Advocate  of  the  Church, 
and  by  his  own  proper  Piety  ardently  de- 
firous  of  advancing  the  Apoflolic  See,  it 
did  not  become  him  to  exped:  that  the 
Pontiff  fliould  addrefs  him  with  Requefts 
or  Intreaties  on  fuch  an  Occafion,  lince 
he  knew  that  his  Plolinefs,  from  an  Ap- 
preheniion  of  thefe  wicked  and  mifchie- 
vous  Defigns,  had  fled  out  of  Bologna^ 
and  that  the  fame  Fears  and  Apprehen- 
fions  had  prevented  him  and  the  College 
of  Cardinals  from  making  known  the 
Danger,  or  demanding  Succours  *. 

The 

*  The  Ultramontane  Writers  make  no  mention  of 
the  Emperor's  propofing  a  War  with  Franct ;  they  fay, 
that  in  this  Diet,  which  lafted  from  Jpril  to  Juguft,  he 
treated  of  breaking  with  the  Venetians  for  feizing  on 
fome  of  the  Aufirian  Towns,  and  aiding  the  King  of 
France  in  the  Conqueft  of  the  Milanefe  ;  and  that  oa 
his  Complaints  it  was  rcfolved  to  declare  War  againft  the 

Vtnt' 
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T  k  E  News  of  what  was  tranfaddng 
in  Germany  coming  to  Italy  by  various 
and  repeated  Advices,  and  magnified  by 
Fame,  as  ufual,  beyond  the  Truth  ;  toge- 
ther with  what  was  publickly  talked,  and 
daily  gained  Credit,  about  the  vaft  Pre- 
parations which  were  making  by  the 
King  of  France^  who  was  believed  to 
have  juft  Grounds  for  Apprehenfions, 
raifed  great  Commotions  in  the  Minds  of 
all  who  thought  themfelves  concerned, 
in  fome  exciting  Hopes,  in  others  Fears, 
and  in  others  a  Delire  of  Innovations. 
Hence  the  Pope  fent  the  Cardinal  o^  Santa 
Croce  his  AmbaiTador  to  Ccejar  3  and  the 
Venetians^  Flore?itines^  and  all  the  inde*- 
pendent  Potentates  of  Italy,  except  the 
Marquis  of  Ma?ifcua,  deputed  to  him 
fome  proper  Perfons,  either  with  the 
Tide  of  AmbafTadors,  or  under  fome 
other  Denomination.  This  Situation  of 
Affairs  occafioned  great  Perplexity  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  was  uncertain 
H  2  of 

ytnetians.  But  what  is  related  by  our  Author  feems  the 
mod  likely,  from  the  Rcfolutions  which  were  talcen  by 
the  Diet. 
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of  the  Difpolition  of  the  Venetians^  and 
much  more  of  that  of  the  Pope,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  old  Prejudices,  and  now 
efpecially  for  his  making  choice  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  for  that  Ambaffy, 
who  was  an  antient  and  hearty  Friend  of 
Caefar,  and  zealous  for  promoting  his 
Grandeur.  But,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Pope  was  (o  far  from 
being  obvious  to  others,  that  it  was  not 
known  to  himfelf ;  for  having  his  Mind 
full  of  nothing  but  DifTatisfadion  and 
Pope  per-  Sufpicions  concerning  the  King  of  France^ 
^^^^^'^'  at  one  time  he  wiilied  for  the  Coming  of 
CcBjar^  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
them  ;  at  another,  the  Remembrance  of 
the  antient  Controverfies  between  the 
Popes  and  the '  Emperors  excited  his 
Fears,  confidering  that  the  fame  Grounds 
for  Contention  ftill  remained.  In  this 
doubtful  and  perplexed  Condition,  he  de- 
layed coming  to  any  Determination,  ex- 
peding  to  hear  firft  what  had  been  re- 
folved  in  the  Diet.  Proceeding  therefore 
according  to  general  Forms,  he  Inftruded 
his  Legate  to  exhort  Ccejar,  in  his  Name, 
to  pafs  into  Italy  without  an  Army,  and. 
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in  that  Cafe,  to  offer  him  greater  Honours  ^-  ^• 
than  had  ever  been  paid  by  any  Pope  at^.^,.^ 
the  Coronation  of  Emperors. 

But  the  Expectations  of  the  Public 
from  the  Refolutions  of  the  Diet  began 
in  a  litde  dme  to  diminilh.  For  as  foon 
as  it  was  known  in  Germany  that  the 
King  of  Frafice  had,  immediately  after 
the  Redudlion  of  Genoa,  difbanded  his 
Army,  and  was  afterwards,  with  all  the 
Speed  he  could  make,  returned  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  Mountains,  the  Fears 
and  Concern  about  his  ufurping  the  Pon^ 
tiiicate  and  the  Empire  quite  ceafed,  and 
the  Ardour  of  th?  Princes  and  People 
abated  ;  nor  was  the  public  Concern,  as 
it  generally  happens,  any  longer  of  fuch 
Weight  as  to  make  them  overlook  their 
private  Intereft  j  and,  befides  other  Rea- 
sons, it  has  been  the  conftant  Delire  and 
Concern  of  all  Germany,  for  many  Ages, 
that  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Emperors  might 
not  increafe  to  fuch  a  Height  as  to  enable 
them  to  fubjecl  the  reft  of  the  Princes 
and  States  to  their  Obedience.  Nor  was 
the  King  of  France  4t  all  wanting  in  la- 
H  3  dullry 
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duflry  to  vindicate  his  own  Caufe,  for  he 
fent  privately  proper  Perfons  to  Conjiance^ 
who  did  not  appear  in  public,  but  fe- 
cretly  laboured,  with  the  tacit  Confent  of 
the  Princes  who  were  the  Friends  of  the 
King  their  Mafter,  to  clear  him  of  thofe 
infamous  Reproaches  caft  upon  him  by 
the  plain  Evidence  of  Fafts ;  they  in- 
linuated  that  the  King,  as  foon  as  he 
had  reduced  Genoa  to  his  Obedience, 
immediately  difbanded  his  Army,  and, 
without  leaving  Troops  in  Italy ^  was  de- 
parted from  that  Country  with  all  the 
Hafte  he  could  make,  and  returned  be- 
yond the  Mountains.  Thefe  EmifTaries  alfo 
alTerted  that  the  King  had  not  only  ab- 
ilained  from  injuring  the  Roman  Empire 
by  Deeds,  but  that  in  all  Confederacies, 
Conventions,  or  Obligations  whatfoever, 
in  which  he  had  engaged  himfelf,  it  was 
conftantly  with  this  Exception,  "  That  he 
Ihould  not  be  bound  to  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  Rights  of  the  Holy  Empire/' 
The  King,  however,  did  not  fo  far  rely 
on  this  Juftification,  as  not  to  ufe  a  more 
prevailing  Argument,  which  was,  to  tem- 
per   the    German  Ferocity  by  a  liberal 

Diftri- 
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Diftribution  of  his  Gold,   of  which  that  ^-  ^- 

1 507* 
Nation  is  very  greedy.  ^■."v'— i 

The  Diet  ended  at  laft  on  the  20th 
Day  of  Augujl^  having  refolved,  after 
much  Debate,  to  grant  to  the  King  ofRefoIu- 
the  Romans,  for  his  Expedition  into  Italy,  ^^^^^^^^ 
Eight  Thoufand  Horfe  and  Thirty  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  with  Six  Months  Pay,  and 
for  the  Charge  of  the  Artillery  and  other 
extraordinary  Expences,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Thoufand  Rhenijh  Florins, 
for  once  only  :  That  on  the  next  Fefti- 
val  of  San  Gallo,  which  is  about  the  Mid^ 
die  of  OBober,  the  Troops  fhould  ren- 
dezvous near  Conjlance.  It  was  reported 
at  that  time,  that  the  Diet  would  per-t  , 
haps  have  granted  larger  Supplies,  if 
Maximilian  had  confented  that  the  Expe- 
dition, under  his  Management  and  Di- 
rection, fhould  be  undertaken  entirely 
in  the  Name  of  the  Empire,  the  General 
Officers  eledted  by  Orders  of  the  Empire, 
the  Troops  commanded  under  the  fame 
Name,  and  the  Difpofal  of  the  Places 
acquired  left  to  the  Determination  of  the 
Diet.  But  Maximilian  would  have  no 
H  4  Col- 
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Colleague,  nor  adt  under  any  other  Name 
than  his  own,  nor  have  the  Rewards  of 
his  Vidlories  given  to  any  but  thofe  of 
his  own  Appointment,  tho'  in  the  Name 
of  the  Empire,  chufing  rather  fmaller 
Supplies  on  his  own  Terms,  and  at  his 
own  Difpofal,  than  larger  with  Limita- 
tions and  Reilridions  of  his  Power  and 
Authority. 


jtaiy  Though  for  thcfe  Reafons  the  Refolu- 

under  x\QXi%  of  the  Diet  did  not  anfwer  the  Ex- 
peftations  which  the  Public  had  at  firfl 
conceived  of  them,  yet  Italy  was  not 
freed  from  its  Apprehenfions  On  account 
of  this  intended  Expedition.  For  it  was 
confidered  that  the  Troops  granted  to 
Maximilian  in  the  Diet,  in  conjund:ion 
with  thofe  which  his  own  Subjects  were 
able  to  furnifh,  and  thofe  which  he  could 
raife  at  his  own  Expence,  would  make  a 
very  powerful  Army,  confifting  all  of 
fierce  and  refolute  Soldiers,  expert  in 
War,  attended  with  an  infinite  Train  of 
Artillery,  and,  what  rendered  it  the 
more  formidable,  under  the  Command 
of  a  General  who,  by  his  natural  Difpa? 

fition 
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fition,  and  long  Exercile  in  Arms,  was  ^-  ^^• 
mofl  expert  in  military  Difcipline,  and^  ' 
well  qualified  to  undergo  any  Fatigue  of 
Body,  or  Anxiety  of  Mind,  that  might 
be  required  for  the  mofh  difficult  Enterr- 
prize,  and  therefore  was  in  greater  Repu- 
tation than  any  Emperor  had  been  in 
thefe  Hundred  Years  paft  *.  Befides,  a 
Treaty  was  fet  on  foot  for  taking  into 
his  Pay  a  Body  of  Twelve  Thoufand  Swijs; 
the  Bailiff  of  Dijcjt^  indeed,  and  other 
Agents  of  the  King  of  France ^  made 
very  flrong  Oppofition  againll  it  in  the 
Diet  of  that  Nation,  putting  them  in 
Mind  of  the  Confederacy  which  had  fub- 
iifled  fo  many  Years  with  France,  and 
confirmed  not  long  ago  by  the  King, 
and  of  the  Benefits  that  had  accrued  to 

their 

*  Maximilian,  immediately  after  his  being  clefVed 
Emperor,  went  agatnft  the  Turks,  and  expelled  them  out 
oi  Croatia.  He  afterwards  inva^tA  Burgundy,  and  got 
the  better  of  the  Sojuifs.  He  fubdued  the  Peafants  who 
in  great  Numbers  had  rifen  about  Spires,  and,  after  re- 
covering Bavaria,  he  obliged  Philip  Count  Palatine  o( 
the  Rhine  to  afk  him  Pardon,  as  he  did  foon  after  th« 
puke  oi  Guelder  land,  who  had  revolted  from  him.  The 
Year  following  he  carried  his  Arms  againil  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bsbemia,  and  made  him  accept  of  his  own 
Teims. 
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^-  D.  their  People  from  it ;  on  the  other  hand 
^°'^*  ,  reprefenting  their  inveterate  Enmity  with 
the  Houfe  of  Aujlria^  and  the  bloody 
War  they  had  engaged  in  with  Maximi-' 
lian^  and  how  pernicious  the  Greatnefs 
of  the  Empire  mult  be  to  their  Efla- 
blifhment  -,  yet  they  fliewed  no  fmall  In- 
cHnation  to  fatisfy  the  Demand  of  CaJaVy 
or  at  leafl  not  to  bear  Arms  againfl  him, 
out  of  a  reverential  Fear  of  injuring  the 
German  Nation,  whofe  Caufe  feemed  part- 
ly annexed  to  this  Undertaking.  Hence 
many  were  of  Opinion  that  the  King  of 
France^  if  he  fhould  find  himfelf  aban^ 
doned  by  the  Swifi^  would  either  join 
with  the  Venetians^  not  having  a  Body 
of  Infantry  fufficient  to  oppofe  that  of  the 
Enemy,  or  would  put  his  Troops  in  Gar- 
rifon  for  Defence  of  the  Towns,  in  hopes 
that  the  German  Forces,  after  pouring 
into  Italy  like  a  Torrent,  would  in  a  lit^ 
tie  Time  be  difpirited,  and  languifli  away 
for  Want  of  Money  ;  and  it  was  obferved, 
that  the  French  were  already  hard  at  work 
in  fortifying  the  Suburbs  of  Milany  and 
others  of  the  moft  important  Places  in 
that  Dutchy. 

At 
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A  T  the  Noife  of  thefe  Commotions 
and  mighty  Preparations  the  Venetian  y^^^^ 
Senate  were  no  lefs  alarmed  and  per-co""«<i 
piexed  than  the  other  States ;  and  as  their  ^/y^'^^'' 
Refolutions  were  of  the  higheft  Impor- 
tance, their  AUiance  was  follicited,  with 
the  utmoft  Care  and  Diligence,  by  each 
Party.  Cafar  had,  at  the  Beginning, 
fent  to  Venice  three  Ambafladors  of  great 
Authority,  to  make  Inftances  for  Leave 
to  pafs  through  their  Territories ;  and 
not  content  with  this  Demand,  he  invited 
them  to  enter  into  a  flricter  Alliance  with 
him,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  par- 
ticipate of  the  Fruits  of  the  Vidory ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  reprefented  to  them, 
that  it  was  in  his  Power  to  make  an 
Agreement  with  the  King  of  France^ 
who  had  often  follicited  it,  at  different 
Times,  on  Conditions  that  would  tend  to 
their  Prejudice, 

O  N  the  other  Side,  the  King  of  France^ 
by  his   Ambaffadors    at    the    Senate   of  the  KiJg 
Venice^  and   by  the  Venetian  Ambaffador°^^''««'- 
who  refided  at  his  Court,  was  follicitous 

to 
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to  induce  the  Republic  to  oppofe  with 
Force  of  Arms  the  Coming  of  Ccefar, 
as  pernicious  to  them  as  well  as  himfelf  j 
oifering  at  the  fame  time  the  Alhftance 
of  all  his  Forces,  ^and  to  continue  in  perr- 
petual  Confederacy  with  them. 

But  the  Venetian  Senate  was,  at 
that  Time,  unwilling  that  /the  Peace  of 
Italy  fhould  be  diilurbed,  and  was  not 
to  be  tempted,  by  the  Offers  of  enlarging 
their  Empire,  to  wilh  for  new  Commo- 
tions; for  knowing  by  Experience  that 
the  Acquifition  of  Cremona  was  no  Com- 
penfation  for  the  Jealoulies  and  Dangers 
to  which  they  were  continually  expofed 
iince  they  chofe  the  King  of  France-  for 
their  near  Neighbour,  they  would  willing- 
ly have  refolved  on  a  Neutrality  j  but  being 
earneftly  follicited  and  teazed  by  Ccefar^ 
they  were  under  a  Neceffity  of  granting 
or  refufing  him  a  Paffage.  They  were 
afraid  to  deny  it,  becaufe  they  were  the 
iirft  who  lay  in  his  Way  to  be  attacked ; 
if  they  granted  it,  they  would  offend 
the  King  of  France,  for  in  the  Confede- 
racy that  fubfifled  between  them  it  was 

ex- 
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cxprefly  prohibited  to  grant  a  PafTagc  to 
the  Enemies  of  either  Party.  And  they 
were  lenlible  that  when  once  they  had 
begun  to  oftend  him,  it  would  be  after- 
wards a  Folly  to  remain  idle  Speftators, 
and  wait  till  Vid:ory  had  declared  for  one 
Party  or  the  other,  for  they  would  then 
be  fure  to  have  one  for  their  moft  bitter- 
Enemy,  and  the  other,  having  received 
no  other  Satisfa(ftion  than  to  be  allowed 
a  PalTage,  would  not  think  himfelf  much 
obliged  to  their  Friendlhip.  For  thefe 
Reafons  the  Senate  was  unanimoufly  of 
Opinion,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  declare 
openly  for  one  of  the  Parties;  but  on 
what  Side  to  fix  their  Choice  in  fo  weighty 
an  Affair,  there  were  great  Variety  of 
Sentiments.  Therefore  after  they  had 
delayed,  as  long  as  they  could,  coming 
to  a  Refolution,  anxi  were  no  longer  able 
to  relifl  the  preffing  Inflances  which  each 
of  the  Parties  made  them,  thev  referred 
the  Affair  at  lafl  to  the  ultimate  Determi- 
nation of  the  Council  of  the  Pregadi,  in 
which  Nicolo  Fofcari?io  made  the  following 
Speech : 


If 
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"  If  it  lay  in  our  Power,  moft  excellent 
Senators,  to  pafs  a  Refolution  by  which 
the  Peace  of  our  Republic,  in  the  Midft 
of  thefe  mighty  Movements  and  Troubles 
which  now  threaten  to  befet  us,  might 
be  preferved  and  eftablifhed,  I  am  very 
certain  that  there  would  be  no  Difference 
of  Sentiments  among  us,  and  that  no  Pro- 
pofals  would  be  fufficient  to  incline  us  to 
a  War  attended  with  fo  much  Coft  and 
Danger  as  the  prefent  appears  to  carry 
with  it.  But  fince,  for  the  Reafons  fo 
often  of  late  alledged  in  our  Debates, 
there  are  no  Hopes  of  preferving  our 
Peace,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  princi- 
pal Reafon  on  which  we  are  to  found  our 
Refolution,  is  to  confider  clofely  with 
ourfelves,  whether  it  be  probable  that  the 
King  of  the  Ramans,  defpairing  of  our 
Fricndfhip,  will  join  with  the  King  of 
France,  or  that  the  Enmity  between  thefe 
two  Princes  is  fo  powerful  and  efficacious 
as  to  prevent  any  fuch  Union  :  For  if 
we  could  be  fecure  from  that  Danger, 
I  fhould  make  no  Scruple  of  preferring 
the  Friendfhip  of  the  King  of  France^ 

becaufe 
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becaufe  when    our    Forces   are  heartily  ^;_f  * 
united  with  his  Troops  for  the  common 
Defence,  we  (hall  ealily  protect  our  State  ; 
and  it  will  be  mere  honourable  to  con- 
tinue our  Confederacy  with  him,  than  to 
renounce  it  without  any  apparent  Reafon. 
Befides,    it  will  be  more   laudable,    and 
carry  a  better  Afped:  in  the  Sight  of  all 
Mankind,  to  enter  into  a  War    with   a 
profeiTed  Intention  of  preferving  the  Peace 
of  Italy,    than   to  join   our   Arms  with 
thofe    which   we   cannot  but  know  are 
taken  up   with   a  Defign  to   raife   great 
Commotions  and  Difturbances.     But  pre- 
fuppofing  the  Danger   of  an    Union,    I 
cannot  believe  that  any  one  will  deny  that 
we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  prevent  it ; 
and,     without     comparifon,     the     moft 
effediual  Way  would  be  to  join  with  the 
King  of  the  Romans  again  ft  the  King  of 
France,  rather  than  to  wait  till  they  unite 
together   againft  us.     But    whether  this 
Conjundiori  will   take  place    or  not,    it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  Judgment, 
becaufe  it  depends  not  only  on  the  Will 
of  others,    but  on  fuch   a  Multitude  of 
Accidents,  and  Caufes,  as  hardly  leave  it 

in 
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in  the  Power  of  thofe  whom  it  concernsy 
to  know  what  Refolution  is  moft  proper 
to  be  taken  ;  yet  from  what  we  can  learri 
by  Conjecflure,  and  from  what  paft  Ex-^ 
perience  has  taught  us  concerning  Fu- 
turity, it  appears  to  me  a  very  hazardous 
Point,  and  juflly  to  be  dreaded  by  uSi 
For  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  King 
of  the  Rojnans  will  overcome  all  Difficul- 
ties, coniidering  the  ardent  Defire  of  that 
Prince  to  pafs  into  Italy,  which  it  Would 
not  be  eafy  for  him  to  accomplifh,  unlefs 
he  joins  with  the  King  of  Irance,  or 
with  us ;  and  tho'  he  fhould  rather  chufe 
to  join  with  us,  yet  who  can  doubt  that, 
if  he  were  refufed  by  us,-  he  would  not 
of  Neceflity  agree  with  the  King  of 
France,  having  no  other  Way  to  attain 
the  Completion  of  his  Defires  ?  On  the 
Side  of  the  King  of  France,  there  feem 
to  be  greater  Difficulties  to  obflrud:  this 
Union,  but  they  are  not  fuch  as,  in  my 
Opinion,  can  promife  us  any  Security  5 
for  he  may  be  induced  to  take  fuch  a 
Refolution  from  Jealoufy  or  Ambition^ 
two  powerful  Incentives,  and  each  of 
them  often  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  execute 

much 
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much  greater  Movements.  He  is  well  ^-  ^• 
informed  of  the  prelling  Importunities 
with  which  the  King  of  the  Roma?2s  fol- 
licits  our  Union,  and  meafuring,  tho* 
falfely,  our  Intentions  and  Delires  meerly 
by  his  own,  may  doubt  that  the  Jealouiy 
which  we  may  entertain  of  being  pre- 
vented by  him,  may  induce  us  to  prevent 
him ;  efpecially  lince  he  knows  that  we 
are  well  informed  of  what  he  and  the 
King  of  the  Romaf7s  have  fo  long  a  time 
been  treating  together  againfl  us.  He 
may  alfo  be  apprehenfive  that  we  are 
incited  by  Ambition,  iince  he  cannot 
doubt  that  we  are  offered  very  large  Shares  5 
and  what  Means  are  fufficient  to  fecure 
him  from  thefe  Apprehenfions  ?  nothing 
being  more  apt  to  create  Jealoufy  than 
the  Increafe  of  Dominion.  It  is  poffi- 
ble  alfo  that  he  mJght  be  moved  by  Am- 
bition, through  the  Defire  which  we 
know  he  has  for  the  City  of  Cremona ^ 
which  is  excited  in  him  and  flimulated 
by  the  Milajiefe.  Nor  would  he  ftop 
here,  but  the  fame  covetous  Ambition 
would  induce  him  to  feize  on  what  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Vifconti^  to  which. 
Vol.  IV.  I  as 
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as  well  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  he  pretends  an  hereditary  Title, 
and  which  he  can  have  no  Hopes  of  ob- 
taining but  by  joining  with  the  King  of 
the  Romans ;  for  our  Republic  is  power- 
ful in  itfelf,  and  if  we  are  attacked  by  the 
King  of  France  alone,  we  fliall  always 
have  it  in  our  Power  to  join  with  Maxi- 
milian, And  that  this  may  pofTibly  be  in 
his  Thoughts,  or  rather  was  never  out  of 
his  Mind,  we  may  rationally  believe,  be- 
caufe  he  never  attempted  to  opprefs  us 
without  this  Union,  which  being  the 
only  Way  that  can  condudl  him  to  his 
defired  End,  ought  we  not  to  believe  that 
at  laft  he  will  attempt  to  effed  it  ?  Nor 
can  our  Fears  be  removed  by  confidering 
that  it  would  be  an  impolitic  Refolution, 
for  the  Sake  of  two  or  three  Cities,  to 
introduce  into  Italy  the  King  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  his  natural  Enemy,  and  from  whom 
he  can  never  meet  with  any  thing  elfe 
but  Troubles  and  Wars,  and  no  Friend- 
ihip  but  what  is  uncertain,  and  even  that 
uncertain  Friendlhip  muft  be  procured 
and  kept  up  by  immenfeSums  of  Money, 
For  if  he    ihould  entertain   a  Sufpicion 

that 
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that  we  fliall  unite  with  the  King  of  the 
Ro7na?is,  he  will  imagine  that,  by  prevent- 
ing us  he  fhall  not  put  himfelf  in  a  State 
of  Danger,  but  of  Security.  And  tho* 
he  ihould  not  be  appreheniive  of  this 
Union,  he  will  perhaps  judge  it  neceflaiy 
to  confederate  with  Ccejar^  in  order  to 
fecure  himfeif  from  the  Troubles  and 
Dangers  which  may  arife  from  that  Prince, 
aiHfted  by  German  Auxiliaries,  or  other 
Adherents  upon  occafion.  And  fuppofing 
that  his  Dominions  may  poffibly  be  in  a 
more  dangerous  State  when  the  King  of 
the  Romans  fliall  once  begin  to  fet  footing 
in  Italy ^  yet  it  is  the  common  Nature  of 
Men  to  be  moft  afraid  of  Dangers  that 
are  nearefl,  to  fet  a  greater  Eflimate  on. 
Things  prefent  than  is  due  to  them,  and 
to  pay  too  little  Regard  to  Things  future, 
and  at  a  Diilance,  on  a  Prefumption  that 
Time  and  Opportunity  will  afford  us 
fufficient  Remedies  againfl:  future  and  re- 
mote Evils.  But  granting  that  this  Union 
will  not  be  for  the  Benefit  of  the  King 
of  France^  does  it  follow  that  we  may  be 
fecure  that  he  will  not  eno-ao^e  himfelf 
in  it?  Can  we  be  ignorant  how  Men 
I  2  afe 
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are   blinded,    fometimes  by  Fear,  fome- 
times  by  a  covetous  Ambition  ?     Do  we 
not    know   the  Nature  of  the   French  ? 
That  they  are   quick  and  ready  for  new 
Enterprifes,  and  that  their  Hopes  of  Suc- 
cefs  are  never   lefs   than   their  Defires  ? 
Are  we  not  apprifed  of  the  Encourage- 
ments and  Offers,  fufficient  to  roufe  the 
mofl    peaceable   Difpofition,    by    which 
their  King  has  been  Simulated  againft  us 
by  the  Milanefe^  the  Pope,  the  Florentines^ 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara^    and  the  Marquis 
of  Mantoua.     All  Men  are  not  wife,  nay 
very  few  are  fo  ;  and  he  v/ho  takes  upon 
him  to  foretell  the  Refolutions  of  another, 
mull,  if  he  has  not  a  Mind  to  be    de- 
ceived,   conlider    with    himfelf    not    fo 
much  what  a  wife  Man  would   probably 
do  in  the  like  Circumftance,  as   the  na- 
tural Parts  and  Difpofition  of  the  Perfon 
who  is  to  take  thefe  Refolutions.     He, 
therefore,  who    would    judge  what  the 
King   of  France  will    do,    muft   not  fo 
much  attend   to  the  Duties  which  Pru- 
dence requires,  as  to  the  natural  Temper 
of  the  French^  who  are    remarkable  for 
their  Refllefsnefs,  Levity,  and'proceeding 
♦  with 
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with  more  Heat  than  Judgment  in  the  ^-  ^• 
general  Courfe  of  their  Undertakings. 
He  muft  take  into  his  Conlideration  the 
natural  Qualifications  of  great  Princes, 
which  are  not  Uke  our  own,  nor  fo  ealily 
refiil  their  Appetites  as  thofe  of  private 
Men.  For,  accuftomed  to  be  adored 
in  their  own  Kingdoms,  where  even 
their  Looks  are  underftcod  and  obeyed, 
they  are  not  only  haughty  and  infolent, 
but  cannot  bear  to  be  difappointed  of 
obtaining  what  they  imagine  to  be  their 
juft  Due.  And  whatever  they  deiire  ap- 
pears to  them  as  fuch,  for  they  perfuade 
themfelves  that  they  can  level  all  Impedi- 
ments with  a  Word,  and  furmount  the 
Nature  of  Things.  Nay,  they  reckon 
it  a  Shame  not  to  indulge  their  Inclina- 
tions on  account  of  Difficulties,  common- 
ly-mealuring  Affairs  of  greater  Moment 
with  the  fame  Rule  by  which  tliey  ufe  to 
proceed  in  Matters  of  lefs  Concern,  con- 
ducting themfelves  not  by  Prudence  and 
Reafon,  but  by  Will  and  Caprice. 
Thefe  Defers  being  {o  common  amongft 
Princes  in  general,  none  will  fay  that 
the  Frengh  are  exempt  from  them.  Have 
I  3  we 
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^.  i>*  we  not  frefh  before  our  Eyes  the  Exam- 
»ple  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  half  of 
which  the  King  of  France,  induced  by 
Ambition  and  the  want  of  Confideration, 
confented  fliould  go  to  the  King  of  Spaini 
that  he  himfelf  might  enjoy  the  othei^ 
Half;  not  Gonfidefing  how  much  he 
weakened  his  own  Power;^  "S^hich  wa& 
then  fole  among  all  the  Italians,  by'  in- 
troducing into  Italy  z.  King  of  equail 
Power  and  Authority  with  him-felf  ?  But 
what  need  have  we  to  go  by  Conjedtures 
in  Things  where  we  may  have  Certainty? 
Is  it  not  known  to  every  Body  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  treated  with  this  fame 
Mdximilian  at  Trent,  about  dividing  our 
State  ?  And  what  more  certain  than  that 
this  fame  Negotiation  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded at  Blot's?  And  th^it  the  fame 
Cardinal  went  into  Germany  on  the  fame 
Bulinefs,  and  brought  back  with  hirh  the 
Ratification  of  Cafar  confirmed  with  his 
Oath  ?  Thefe  Treaties  had  no  EfFea:,  | 
confefs,  on  account  of  fome  intervening 
Difficulties ;  but  who  fliall  fecure  us 
that,  fince  the  principal  Intention  con- 
tinues the  fame,  fome  Means  may  not 

be 
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be  found  for  removing  thofe  Difficulties  ^-  ^' 
which  have  hitherto  difappointed  them  ?  v 
It  is  your  Part  now,  mofl:  worthy  Senators, 
diligently  to  confider  the  imminent  Dan- 
gers, together  with  the  Imputations  and 
Reproaches  that,  in  the  Face  of  all  the 
World,  will  be  caft  upon  our  Senate,  fo 
renowned  for  Prudence,  if,  making  a 
wrong  Eftimate  of  the  prefent  Condi- 
tion of  Affairs,  we  fhould  fuffer  others 
to  make  themfelves  formidable,  to  our 
Cofl,  with  thofe  Arms  which  are  offered 
us  for  our  Security  and  Advantage.  Con- 
fider^ I  befeech  you,  for  your  Country's 
Sake,  what  mighty  Difference  there  is 
between  carrying  a  War  into  an  Enemy's 
Territory,  and  waiting  till  it  be  brought 
home  to  your  own  Doors;  between 
treating  about  dividing  the  States  of  others, 
and  waiting  till  your  own  be  divided  ; 
between  joining  in  Company  againfl  one 
alone,  and  remaining  alone  againfl  many 
in  Company.  For  if  thefe  two  Kings 
join  together  againfl  us,  they  will  be 
followed  by  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the 
Towns  of  Romagna,  the  King  of  Aragon 
will  come  in  for  the  Ports  of  the  Kingdom 
J  4  of 
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'A.  D.  of  JSfaples^  and  ,all  Italy:,  fome  to  recover 
/what  they  •  have  loft,  others  to  fecure 
what  they  poftefs.  All  the  World  knows 
what  has  been  treating  fo  many  Years  be- 
tween the  King  of  France  and  Ccejar 
againft  u?.  If  we  fhould,  therefore, 
arm  ourfelves  againft  one  who'  has  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  us,  none  wilL  cry 
out  againft  us  for  Breach  of  Faith,:  but 
all  will  account  us  wife  y  and,  to  our 
great  Commendation,  we  Ihall  have  the 
Pleafure  to  fee  that  Diftrefs  and  Mifery 
fall  upon  him,  which  every  one  knows 
he  was  deceitfully  contriving  to  bring 
upon  us." 


'i   ilJi    C^ 


To-  this .  Speech  Andrea  Gritti,  a 
Senator  of  great  Worth,  made  the  fol- 
levying  Reply  : 


.''^  If  it  wei^  proper,  in  1 1  a>  Matter  of 
Jndrea    fucli  Importance,  to  drop  a  dubibus  Ball  *, 

Critti.  ''■  I' 

*  In  the  Original  rer:dere  Voto  nel  Boffolo  de'  tion 
Sinceri ;  to  underfland  which  it  mull  be  noted,  thafc 
among  the  Venetians,  Refolutions  of  State  are  determined 
by  Ballotting,  that  is,  by  calling  little  Balls  of  Linnei^ 
into  Boxes.    For  this  Purpofe  they  have  three  Urns  of 

Boxes  ^ 
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I  muft  confefs,  moft  illuftrious  Senators, 
that  would  be  my  Inclination,  becaule 
there  are  fo  many  Arguments  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Queftion  in  Debate,  that 
for  my  part  I  am  often  confounded.  It 
being  neceflary,  however,  to  come  to  a 
Refolution,  which  is  not  to  be  done 
without  fome  Foundation,  or  certain 
Suppofitions  to  be  firft  made,  our  Bufi- 
nefs  is  to  weigh  thofe  Reafons  which  con- 
tradi(5t  one  another,  and  to  follow  thofe 
which  are  moft  probable,  and  have  the 
ftrongeft  Appearance  of  Succefs.  When 
I  examine  thefe  Reafons,  I  can  by  no 
means  comprehend  w^hy  the  King  of 
France,  either  out  of  Apprehenfion  of 
being  prevented  by  us,  or  out  of  an  am- 
bitious Deiire  of  thofe  Towns  that  for- 
merly belonged  lo  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 

ihould 

Boxes  ;  one  green  for  receiving  the  Balls  of  thofe  who  are 
for  the  Queftion,  or  for  the  Affirmative  ;  a  Second  white, 
for  the  Reception  of  the  Balls  of  thnfe  who  are  of  the 
Negative  Side ;  and  the  third  Box,  which  is  red,  contains 
the  Balls  of  fuch  as  are  dubious,  or  unfatisfied  as  to  the 
Merits  of  the  Caufe,  or  when,  as  the  Latins  exprefs  it, 
Hon  liquet.  Thefe  Boxes  are  joined  together,  under  ore 
Cover,  which  has  an  Aperture  in  the  l^iddle,  into  vvhich 
a  Perfon  may  put  his  Hand,  and  drop  his  Ball  in:o  any 
One  of  che  three  Boxes  he  pleafes  unperceived. 
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ihould  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  the 
King  of  the  Romans  to   induce  him  to 
make  an  Expedition  into  Italy  againft  us. 
For  the    Dangers    and   Loiles    he    muft 
fuflain  by  fuch  a  Step,  are,  without  doubt, 
greater  and  more  manifeft  than  the  Dan- 
ger of  our   joining   with  Ccefar,    or  the 
Advantages  that  can  be  hoped  from  fuch 
a  Refolution  ;  coniidering  that,  befides  the 
Enmity  and  the  vafl  Injuries  they  have 
fuffered  from  one  another,    there  is  alfo 
a   Competition   of   Dignity    and    States, 
which  is  wont  to  breed  Strife  and  Hatred 
between  the  greateft  Friends.     To  ima- 
gine, therefore,    that  the  King  of  France 
will  call  into  Italy  the  King  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay  that,  in/lead 
of  a  quiet  Republic,  which  has  ever  been 
in   Peace  with  him,  and  pretends  to  no 
Caufe  of  Difference,  he  would  chufe  to 
have  for   his   Neighbour  a  King,    of  a 
moft  reftlefs  Spirit,  whom  he  has  injured, 
and  who  has  a  thoufand  Caufes  for  con- 
tending with  him  about  Dignity  and  Do- 
minion, as  well  as  for  Revenge.     Let  it 
not  be  faid  that,  becaufe  the  King  of  the 
Romans  is  poor,  irregular  and  unlucky,  the 

Kins 
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King  of  France  has  no  Reafon  to  be  un- 
eafv  at  his  Vicinity  :  For  the  Memory 
of  the  antient  Fadions  and  Inclinations  of 
the  Italians^  which  is  ftill  kept  up  in  many 
Parts,  and  efpecially  in  the  Dutchy  of 
Milariy  is  of  fuch  Influence,  that  a  Ro- 
man Emperor  can  never  fet  the  leaft  Foot- 
ing in  Italy  but  with  great  Danger  to 
the  Neighbourhood  j  efpecially  Maximi^ 
Han,  whofe  patrimonial  State  is  contigu- 
ous to  Ifahy  and  is  reputed  a  Prince  of 
a  great  Spirit,  and  of  much  Skill  and 
Experience  in  warlike  Affairs,  and  keeps 
with  him  the  Children  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
a  powerful  Motive  with  Multitudes  to 
laife  Difturbances  3  not  to  mention  that, 
in  aU  the  Wars  which  he  may  have  at 
any  time  with  the  King  of  France^  he 
may  expedl  to  have  the  Catholic  King  for 
his  Ally,  if  for  no  other  Reafon,  becaufe 
they  have  both  the  lame  Succelfor  *. 
The  King  of  France  knows  very  well 
Jiow  powerful  Germany  is,  and  how 
much  eafier  it  will  be  to  unite  all  that 
Nation,  or  Part  of  it,  when  once  an  En- 
trance 

*  Charles  V,  who  fucceeded   Maximilian  in  the  Em- 
{Mrei  and  FtrJinando  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain, 
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trance  is  opened  into  Italy ^  and  the  Hopes 
of  Plunder  iliall  prefent.     And  have  we 
not  feen  how  much  he  has  always  flood 
in  fear  of  the  Motions  of  tlie  Germans^  and 
of  this  poor  King  of  the  Roma?is,    how 
poor  and  defpicable  foever  he  may  be  jfe-^ 
prefented?  And  whenever  this  poor  Prince 
comes  into  liafyy  you  may  be  alTured  he 
will  be  the  Caufe  of  a  dangerous  War,: 
or  of  a  precarious   and   expenfive  Peace, 
Lewis  may  pofiibly  have  a  Defire  to  re- 
cover Creniona^  and  perhaps  fome  other 
Towns  'y  but  it  is  not  therefore  probableT 
that,   for  the  Sake  of  a  fmall  Acquifition,' 
he  fhould  fubjed:  himfelf  to  the  Hazard; 
of  a  much  greater  Lofs.     And  it  is  morcE 
credible  that  he  will  proceed  in  this  iCafe; 
with  Prudence  than  with  Temerity,  efpe^j 
cially  if  we  take  into  Confideration  thofe 
Errors  which  that  King  is  faid  to  have 
committed,   for   we   lliall   find   them   to 
proceed  from  no  other  Original  than  a  too 
eager  Defire  pf  infuring  his  Undertakings.. 
For  what  elfe  induced  him  to  divide  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  ?     What  other  Mo* 
tive  prevailed  on  him  to  make  a  Ceflion  of 
Cremona  to  us,  but  that  he  chbfe  to  faci- 
litate 
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litate  the  VI(5tory  in  thofe  Wars  ?  It  is  ^-  D. 
more  probable  then  that  he  will,  for  the,  ^  '^' 
fame  Reafon,  now  follow  wholefome  Ad- 
vice, and  his  own  Cuftom,  rather  than 
*ra{h  Counfels ;  and  the  more  readily,  fince 
this  Method  will  not  leave  him  deprived 
of  all  manner  of  Hopes  of  obtaining  his 
Ends  at  another  Time,  with  greater  Se- 
curity, and  a  more  favourable  Opportunity, 
which^Mortals  are  wont  to  promife  them- 
felves  with  too  great  Facility ;  becaufe  he 
who  promifes  himfelf  nothing  but  Chancres 
and  Revolutions  in  the  Affairs  of  this 
World,  is  lefs  miftaken  than  he  that  is 
perfuaded  of  their  Firmnefs  and  Stability. 
Nor  am  I  terrified  at  what  is  faid  to  have 
been  negotiated  at  other  times  between 
thefe  two  Kings.  For  it  is  the  Cuflom 
of  Princes  in  our  Age  artfully  to  enter- 
tain one  another  with  vain  Hopes,  and 
diflembled  Negotiations,  which  after  a 
Courfe  of  many  Years  together  having 
taken  no  Eficcb,  muft  be  conftrued  to 
have  been  either  fictitious,  or  to  involve 
in  them  fome  Difficult)',  which  could 
not  be  refolved,  becaufe  the  Nature  of 
the  Things  was  repugnant  to  tlie  Re- 
moval 
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moval  of  the  Diffidence  betv/een  the  Par-* 
ties,    without  which    there   can    be    no 
Foundation  laid  for  Conjun(ftion*     I  am 
not     apprehenfive,    therefore,    that     the 
King   of  France  will  precipitate  himfelf 
into  fuch  imprudent  Refolutions  out  of 
an    ambitious   Defire   of    acquiring    our 
Towns;    much  lefs,  in    my   Judgment, 
will   he  take  fuch  violent  Meafures,  on 
account  of  any  Jealoulies  he  may  enter^ 
tain  of  US;  for,  befides  the  long  Expe- 
rience he  has  had  of  our  Difpolition,  as 
there  have  not  been  wanting  many  Provo- 
cations and  many  Opportunities  to  induce 
us  to  break   off  our  Confederacy   with 
him,  the  fame  Reafons  which  render  us 
fecure  of  him,  render  him  in  like  manner 
fecure  of  us.     For  nothing  in  the  World 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  our  Republic 
than  for  a  King  of  the  Romans  to  have 
'States  in  Itafyt    as  well  becaufe    of   the 
Authority  of  the  Empire,  the  Increafe  of 
which  mufl  always  give  us  Umbrages,  as 
alfo  on  account  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujiria, 
which  pretends  a  Right  to  many  of  our 
Towns,  and  of  the  Vicinity  of  Germanyy 
whofe  Inundations  are  too  dangerous  to 
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our  Dominions  j    We  ought  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  ufual  Caution,  lince  we  are 
univerfaily  reputed  to  be  veiy  deliberate 
in  our  Relolutions,  and  are  acculed  rather 
of  Slownefs  than  Speed.     I  do  not  deny 
but  that  thefe  Affairs  might  take  a  Turn 
different  from  the  Opinions  of  Men,  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  a  right  Meafure, 
if  it  were  eafy  to  be  put   in  Pradice,  to 
fecure  ourfelves  againfl:  it.     But  lince  that 
is  not  to  be  done  without  expoling  our- 
felves to  extreme  Dangers  and  Difficulties, 
we  are   to  conlider  that  vain  Fears  and 
Diflruil  are  oftentimes   as    prejudicial  as 
too  much  Confidence.     For  if  we  enter 
into  a  Confederacy  with  the  King  of  the 
Romans  againil  the  King  of  Fraijce^  the 
War  muft  be  commenced  and  profecuted 
at  our  Expence  ;  belides  which  we  mufl 
find  Money  to  fupply  all  the  Prodigality 
and  Extravagances   of  that  Prince  j    for 
otherwife  he  would  either   come  to  an 
Agreement  with  our  Enemies,  or  retire 
into   Germans,    leaving     us    encumbered 
with  all  the  Burden  and  Danger  of  the 
War.     We  are  then  to   manage  a  War 
againft  the  moll:  potent  King  of  France^ 

Duke 
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^-  D.  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Lord  of  Genoa.  a-» 

I  '*07 

^  *;  bounding  in  valiant  Men  at  Arms,  and 
furniihed,  as  much  as  any  Prince  what- 
ever, with  Plenty  of  Artillery,  and  whofe 
Money  would  attract  a  Concourfe  of  Sol- 
diers from  every  Nation.  How  then  can 
it  be  expedied  that  fuch  an  Undertaking 
fliould  be  attended  with  a  happy  Succefs, 
lince  there  is  Reafon  alfo  to  fufpedt  that 
all  the  Potentates  of  Italy,  who  either 
pretend  that  we  are  in  polfeffion  of  what 
belongs  to  them,  or  ftand  in  fear  of  our 
Greatnefs,  will  join  together  againft  us ; 
and  the  Pope  above  all  others,  who,  be- 
lides  the  Prejudices  he  has  conceived  a- 
gainfl  us,  would  be  very  forry  to  fee  an 
Emperor  become  powerful  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  the  natural  Antipathy  between 
the  Church  and  the  Empire,  by  which 
the  Popes  ftand  in  as  much  Dread  of  the 
Emperors  in  Temporals  as  of  the  Turks 
in  Spirituals.  And  this  Conjunction  would 
perhaps  be  no  lefs  dangerous  to  us,  than 
one  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  of  which  we 
iland  fo  much  in  fear.  For  when  Princes 
who  pretend  to  be  equal  unite,    Jealou- 

fie$ 
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fies  and  Contentions  will  eafily  arife  be-  ^-  ^• 
tween  one  another,  by  which  means  iti 
often  happens  that  thofe  Enterprizes  which 
were  commenced  with  valt  Expectations 
and  Hopes  of  Succefs,  become  attended 
with  a  Multitude  of  Difficulties,  and  at 
lafh  prove  abortive.  Nor  ought  We  to 
poflpone  to  all  other  Conliderations,  that 
tho'  the  King  of  France  has  indeed  held 
Negotiations  contrary  to  our  Confederacy, 
yet  it  appears  not  from  the  Eifedls  that 
he  can  be  fald  to  have  failed  us  ;  and 
therefore  to  take  up  Arms  againfl  him^ 
cannot  be  done  without  incurring  the 
Reproach  of  violating  our  Faith,  to  which 
this  Senate  ought  to  pay  the  higheft  Re- 
gard, for  tlie  Honour  and  Service  it  does 
us  in  our  daily  Tranfadions  with  other 
Princes i  Nor  is  it  our  Intereil:  continually 
to  increafe  an  Opinion,  that  we  feek  to 
opprefs  all  our  Neighbours,  and  that  we 
afpire  at  the  Monarchy  of  Italy.  And  I 
wifh  to  God  that  we  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded with  more  Caution,  becaufe  moil 
of  the  Jealoufies  to  which  we  are  ob- 
noxious at  prefent,  arife  frpm  our  having 
given  too  much  Caufe  of  Oifence  on  this 
Vol.  IV.  K  Head 
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Head  in  Times  paft.  It  will  never  be 
believed  that  our  Fears  excite  us  to  a  new 
War  againft  the  King  of  Fra72ce  our  Ally, 
but  an  ambitious  Delire  of  gaining  from 
him,  by  means  of  our  Conjunction  with 
the  King  of  the  Ro?7ian5,  fome  Part  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  as  we  had  before, 
in  conjund:ion  with  the  King  of  France^ 
gained  a  Part  from  Lodovico  Sforza  -,  at 
which  Jundiure,  if  we  had  condud:ed 
ourfelves  with  more  Moderation,  and  not 
ftood  too  much  in  fear  of  groundlefs 
Jealoulies,  the  Affairs  of  Italy  would  not 
have  been  in  the  prefent  Agitations,  the 
World  would  have  entertained  a  higher 
Opinion  of  our  Modefly  and  Gravity^ 
and  we  fhould  not  now  find  ourfelves 
fallen  under  an  Obligation  of  entering 
into  a  War  with  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
Princes,  either  of  whom  is  more  power- 
ful than  ourfelves.  But  fince  we  are  re-- 
duced  to  the  prefent  Neceffity,  I  am  of 
Opinion  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  us  not  to  relinquifli  our  Confederacy 
with  the  King  of  France,  than  from  a 
Motive  t)f  vain  Fears,  or  Expectations 
of   uncertain    and   dangerous    Gains,  to. 

enter 
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enter  into  a  War  which  we  are  unable  to  ^'  ^' 
fuftain  alone,  and  in  which  the  Aflbciates  u-^^^^ 
propofed  will,  in  the   End,    be  rather  a 
Burden  than  a  Help  to  us." 

S  o   great  a  Variety  of  Reafons  on  both 
Sides    caufed    various   Opinions    in    the 
Senate.     But  at  lail  the  moll  prevailing 
Argument  with  them  was  the  Remem- 
brance of  that    Inclination    which   they 
knew  the  King  of  the  Romans  had  always 
ihewn  for  recovering,  at  the  firft  Oppor- 
tunity, thofe   Towns  in  their  Poffellionj 
which-  appertained,    as  he  pretended,  ei- 
ther tiO-  the  Empire  or  to  the  Houfe   of 
Atiftria.     They  came   to    a   Refolution,  ^^^^j^^ 
therefore,  to   grant  him  a  PafTage  if  hetionofthe 
came  without  an  Army,  but  to  deny  him^g^^'/J"* 
one  if  he  intended  to  come  with  an  armed  and  their 
Force.     And  in  their  Anfwer  to  his  Am-  Ma'ltmi- 
baffadors  they  endeavoured,  as  much  as  ^'««- 
poffibie,  to  perfuade  therti  that  they  were 
induced  to  come  to  this  Gonclulion  more 
out  of  Neceffity,  on  account  of  the  Con- 
federacy which   fublifted  between   them 
and  the  King  o^  France,  and  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  prefent  Times,  than  from  an 
K  2  In- 
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Intention  of  offending  him  in  any  refped  j 
adding,  that  by  the  fame  Confederacy 
they  were  obliged  to  afiift  that  King 
with  an  exprefs  Number  of  Soldiers  in 
the  Defence  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milaji-, 
but  in  that  refpe6t  they  would  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  Caution,  and  in  no  man- 
ner go  beyond  the  Bounds  of  their  Obli- 
gations, and,  except  fo  far  forth  as  they 
were  conftrained  to-adt  for  the  Defence  of 
the  State  of  Milariy  they  would  not  op- 
pofc  him  in  any  other  Part  of  his  Progrefs, 
but  were  determined,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
Power,  to  perform  all  thofe  kind  Offices 
of  Benevolence  and  Refped:  which,  were 
fit  for  a  Venetian  Senate  to  exercife  towards 
fo  great  a  Prince,  with  whom  they  had 
always  lived  in  Friendfhip  and  good 
Neighbourhood. 

I T  was  on  thefe  Confiderations  that  the 
Venetians  refolved  not  to  enter  into  any  new 
Confederacy  or  Obligations  with  the  King 
of  France^  being  defirous  to  intermeddle 
as  little  as  poffible  in  the  War  between 
them,  in  hopes  perhaps  that  Maximi^ 
limiy  to  avoid  plunging  himfelf  in  new 

Difii- 
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Difficulties,  would  let  their  Frontiers  re- 
main in  Peace,  and  turn  his  Arms  againft 
the  Dxjke  of  Burgundy^  or  the  State  of 
Milan.  The  King  of  the  Roma?is  now  found 
himfelf  cut  off  from  all  Hopes  of  getting 
the  Venetiafjs  on  his  Side,  and  other 
Difficulties  began  to  increafe  upon  him, 
which  he  laboured  to  furmount  by  the 
Greatnefs  of  his  Ideas,  which  always 
flattered  him  with  Hopes  that  furpafled 
all  Impediments.  But  the  Execution  of 
his  Projedts  was  greatly  retarded  for 
want  of  Money ;  for  his  own  Treafury 
could  not  furnifh  him  with  a  Sum  fuffi- 
cient  to  hire  a  Body  of  Swifs^  and  for  fo 
many  other  Expences  5  and  as  for  the 
pecuniary  Subfidies  promifed  by  the  Diet, 
they  were  not  enough  to  fupply  the 
leail  part  of  an  all-devouring  War  ;  and 
the  Foundation  on  which  from  the  Begin- 
ning he  had  built  much  of  his  Hopes, 
by  flattering  himfelf  that  the  Communi- 
ties and  Powers  of  Italy^  flruck  with 
the  Terror  of  his  Name  and  of  his  Com- 
ing, would  be  glad  to  make  Compofi- 
tion  with  him,  and  to  furnifh  him  with 
Jvloney,  began  every  Day  to  difcover  mor^ 
K  ^  an4 
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and  more  Signs  of  Weaknefs.  For  tho' 
at  firft  the  Inclinations  of  many  of  thefe 
States  were  difpofed  to  affift  him,  yet  the 
Refolutions  of  the  Diet  of  Conjiance  not 
anfwering  the  Expedations  of  the  Public^, 
that  this  Enterprife  was  immediately  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  whole  Empire,  and 
by  almofl  all  Germany  on  their  own  Ac- 
count, and  every  one  obferving  the  mighty 
Preparations  of  the  King  of  France,  with 
the  new  Declaration  of  the  Venetians,  all 
the  Italian  Powers  flood  in  Sufpenfe,  and 
durft  not  affifl  him  with  any  thing  of 
which  he  ftood  mofi:  in  Need,  for  fear 
of  greatly  offending  the  King  of  France. 
Nor  did  Maximilian  make  his  Demands 
at  a  Time  when  they  mofl  dreaded  his 
Power,  nor  were  they  fo  reafonable  as  to 
induce  them  to  a  ready  Compliance. 
He  demanded  of  every  one,  according  to 
his  Condition,  high  Contributions,  and, 
iian'Tex-  particularly,  an  exceffive  Sum  of  Alfonfo 
prbitant  Duke  of  Fcrrara,  whom  he  pretended 
of  the  to  be  indebted  to  Blanche  his  Wife,  for 
Italians,  ^j^g  Dowry  of  A?ine  her  Sifter,  married  to 
the  Duke,  and  dead  many  Years.  Of 
the  Florentines,  with  whom  he  employed 

the 
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the  Cardinal  of  Brefaa,  who  had  the  ^-  ^' 
Management  of  his  Affairs  at  Rome^  to 
treat  with  them  about  their  Compolition, 
he  made  the  intolerable  Demand  of  Five 
Hundred  Thouiand  Ducats  j  which  ex- 
orbitant Impolition  conlirmed  them  in 
their  Refolution  of  temporizing  with  him, 
and  waiting  to  fee  the  further  Progi'efs  of 
his  Affairs.  But  as  they  were  cautious 
of  incurring  his  Difpleafure,  they  excufed 
themfelves  from  fending  their  Troops  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  demanded  them, 
alledging  that  they  could  not  fpare  them, 
becaufe  they  were  employed  in  laying 
waile  the  Country  of  the  Pifam,  againft 
whom  they  had  made  great  Preparations 
that  Year ;  for  as  the  Genoefe  and  other 
neighbouring  States  were  afrefh  pre- 
paring to  allift  that  People,  they  were 
under  a  NecelTity  of  {landing  perpetually 
on  their  Guard  againft  them. 

Ci^SAR,  therefore,  being  difappolnted 
in  his  Defign  of  obtaining  IVIoney  from 
the  Itaiia?2Sy  for  he  only  got  Six  Thou- 
fand  Ducats  from  the  Senefe,  made  In- 
iiances  to  the  Pope  that  his  Holinefs 
K  4  woul4 
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^-  ^'  would  at  leaft  allow  him  to  take  the 
..^^^.^^  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats  which  had 
'been  colledled  in  Germany  under  the 
^Name  of  a  War  againfl  the  T^urksy  and 
were  for  that  Purpofe  repofited  in  that 
Country,  and  could  not,  without  Leave 
of  the  Apoftolic  See,  be  converted  to  any 
other  Ufe.  He  offered,  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  tho'  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
Requeft  of  his  Holinefs,  of  pafling  into 
Italy  without  an  Army,  yet  as  foon  as  he 
had  reflored  to  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  the 
Children  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  the  Pa- 
tronage of  whom,  he  pretended,  he  had 
undertaken,  in  order  to  render  the  People 
of  that  State  more  favourable  to  him,  and 
his  PalTage  lefs  obnoxious,  he  would  leave 
all  his  Army  in  that  Dutchy,  and  take 
his  Progrefs  to  Rome  without  an  armed 
Force,  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown. 
But  in  this  Demand  he  was  likewife  de- 
nied by  the  Pope,  who  feemed  not  to  in- 
cline to  either  Side,  and  remonftrated  that, 
in  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs,  he  could 
not,  without  great  Danger,  provoke  the 
Arms  of  the  King  of  France  againft 
himfelf. 

Max- 
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Maximilian,  however,  furrounded 
with  thele  Difficulties,  as  he  was  induflri- 
ous,  confident,  and  refolutely  bent  to 
compafs  his  Ends,  whatever  Pains  it 
might  coft  him,  omitted  nothing  that 
might  continue  the  Report  of  his  PalTage, 
fending  Artillery  into  feveral  Places  on  the 
Borders  of  Italy,  and  carrying  on  his  Ne- 
gotiation for  hiring  Twelve  Thoufand 
Swifs  J  but  that  Nation  interpoiing  various 
Demands,  and propofing  many  Exemptions, 
had  not  yet  given  him  any  certain  Refo- 
lution.  He  continued  alfo  his  Sollicita- 
tions  for  all  the  Troops  promifed  him, 
and  porting  in  Perfon  every  Day 
from  one  Place  to  another,  on  various 
Expeditions,  fo  puzzled  the  Conjectures 
of  the  Public,  that  through  all  Italy  there 
was  never  known  fuch  a  Diverlity  of 
Judgments  on  any  Affair,  fome  forrrdng 
vafter  Ideas  than  ever  of  this  Enterprife^ 
whiift  others  judged  it  to  be  rather  de- 
clining than  advancing.  This  Uncertainty 
he  augmented  by  his  own  Management, 
for  being  very  referved  by  Nature,  he 
never   communicated    his   Thoughts    to 

others. 
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others,  and  that  they  might  be  a  greater 
Secret  to  Italy,  he  ordered  that  the  Pope's 
Legate  and  the  other  Italians  fliould  be 
removed  to  a  Place  at  fome  diftance  from 
him,  and  clofely  watched. 

The  Feail:  of  San  Gallo,  the  Term  ap- 
pointed for  aflembling  the  Troops,  was 
now  come;  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of 
them  appeared  at  the  Rendevous  at  Con- 
jlance,  nor  were  there  fcarce  any  other 
Preparations  to  be  feen  but  moving  of 
Artillery,  and  the  extraordinary  Hurry 
and  Diligence  of  Ccejar  in  coUeding  of 
Money  by  different  Means  ;  whence  it 
was  uncertain  with  what  Force,  or  at 
what  Time,  or  to  what  Quarter  he  de- 
ligned  to  diredt  his  Motions,  whether  to 
enter  Friuli,  or,  by  the  Way  of  I'renfy 
into  the  Veroneje ;  fome  imagining  that  he 
would  make  an  Invafion  into  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan  through  Savoy,  or  by  the  Way 
of  Como,  becaufe  he  was  attended  by 
many  Exiles  of  that  State  ;  nor  was  it 
certain  whether  he  would  not  make  a 
Motion  towards  Burgundy:  Wherefore 
powerful    Provilions    were  made  againfl 

him 
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him  in  different  Places  where  there  was 
an  Apprehenlion  of  his  Approach.     The 
King  of  France  had  fent  a  great  Number 
of  Horfe  and  Foot  into  the  Dutchy  of 
Milariy    and,    befides   other  Preparations 
for    the    Defence    of    that  State,    hidy^^^^^^, 
with  the  Catholic   King's  Permiirion,  of  "0"s  a- 
which    Maximilian  made    heavy    Qovn- Maximi- 
plaints,    enlifled    Two    Thoufand    Five^"'"* 
Hundred  Spanijh  Foot  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples.     Chaumont,  at  the  fame  time, 
doubting  of  the  Fidelity  of  the  Borromei, 
had  fuddenly  feized  on  Aro72a,  a  Caftle 
belonging  to  that   Family  on  the  Lago 
Maggtore.     Into  Burgundy  were  fent  Five 
Hundred    Lances    under    la   Tremouilley 
Governor  of  tha-t  Province  ;  and,  to  divert 
the  Thoughts   and  Forces  of  Cajar  into 
feveral  Parts  at  once,  the  King  was  con- 
tinually aiding  and  encouraging  the  Duke 
of  Guelderlandy    w^ho   was   infefting    the 
Country  of  C6^r/rj,  Ci^r's  Grandfon.  Ee- 
fides  all   this,  he  had  ordered  Gianjacofo 
da  Trivulzi,  with  Four  Hundred  French 
Lances   and    Four    Thoufand    Foot    to 
Verona,  for  the  Affiftance  of  the  Venetians, 
who  had  formed  a  Camp  towards  Rovere, 

under 
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under  Count  Pit!gltar20y  of  Five  Hundred 
Men  at  Arms  and  a  good  Body  of  Foot, 
to  watch  the  Motions  of  the  Enemy 
about  Trent ;  and .  into  Friuli  they  had 
fent  Eight  Hundred  Men  at  Arms  under 
Bartolomeo  Ahiano,  who  was  not  long 
before  returned  into  their  Service. 

But  the  Danger  firft  difcovered  itfelf 
in  a  Part  where  it  was  not  expecfted  j  for 
Folhattijia  Giujitniano^  and  Frcgofmo^  two 
Genoeje  Exiles,  condudled  to  Gazzuolo^  a 
Town  of  Lodovico  da  Goiizaga^  which 
was  a  Fief  of  the  Empire,  One  Thou- 
fand  German  Foot,  who  fuddenly  pafTed, 
with  incredible  Speed,  over  the  mountain- 
ous and  rugged  Parts  of  the  Venetian 
Dominions,  with  an  Intention  to  crofs  the 
P<?,  and  make  their  Way,  through  the 
Mountains  of  Parma,  towards  Genoa. 
Biit  Chaumonty  fufpeding  their  Deiign, 
immediately  ordered  a  good  Body  of  Horfe 
and  Foot  to  Parma  to  oppofe  them  on  the 
Road  i  on  which  the  Germans^  loling  all 
Hopes  of  furpriilng  Genoa,  returned  back- 
to  Germany,  but  not  with  the  like  Speed 
or  Hazard  -,  for  the  Venetians^  confulting 

the 
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tlie  common  Welfare,  tacitly  confcnted  to 
their  free  Return.     At  the  fame  time  a 
great    Number  of   Ge?ioefe   Exiles    were 
known  to  have  been  in  the  City  of  Bo- 
hgna^  which  made  the  King  of  France 
very  fufpicious  that  this  Affair  had  been 
concerted   with   the  Knowledge   of   the 
Pope,  of  whofe  Inclinations  he  was  jea- 
lous on  many  other  Accounts.     For  the 
Cardinal    of    Santa    Cfoce^     encouraged 
Cafar,  tho'  more  out  of  his  own  Inclina- 
tion than  for  any  other  Motive,  to  make 
a  Defcent  into  Italy ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Exiles  of  Forli^  having  marched 
out  of  Faenzay  and   attempted  to  enter 
Fcrli  by  Night,  the  Pope  complained  that 
the  Defign  had  been   concerted  between 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Venetians,    To 
this  it  might  be  added,    that  a  certain 
Friar,  being  imprifoned  at  Mantoua^  con- 
feffed  that  he  had  treated  with  the  Benti^  pj^^  ^ 
vogli  about  poifoning  the  Pope,  and  that  gainft  the 
fome,   employed   by  Chawnont^    had  en-i°^/ 
couraged   him   to  execute  what  he  had 
promifed    the    BentivoglL      The    Pope, 
therefore,  having  his  Examination  drawn 
up  in  an  authentic  Form  and  Manner, 

difpatched 
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difpatched  Achille  de  GraJJi,  a  Bologncfe, 
Billiop  of  PefarOj  and  afterwards  Cardi- 
nal, to  carry  it  to  the  King,  and  to  make 
Inflances  that  the  Truth  might  be  found 
out,  and  the  Guilty  puniflied  for  their 
Villainies.  The  principal  Perfon  concern- 
ed was  fufpeded  to  be  Alejj'andro  Be?iti^ 
'voglioy  who  was  by  the  King's  Order 
lummoned.  to  France. 


These  Tranfa(5lidns,  and  this  dubious 

State  of  Affairs,  put  an  End  to  the  Yea# 

1508.    1507.     But- at  the  Beginning  of  1508, 

the   in conftant  Temper  of  the  Bolognefo 

not  fuffering  them  to  reft  in  Peace,  Armi-^ 

bate  and   Ermes   Befitivoglii^    holding    k 

The  5^«-Correfpondence  with   fome  young  Gen-* 

ii'vogii  zt.  ^Yq^^^  of  the  Family  of  the  Pcpoli,  and 

tempt  to       ^  -^  -       r 

enter  Bo-  ©mer  Noble  Youths,  on  a  -  fudden  pre- 
iegna.  j[ented  themfelves  before  Bologna^  which 
endangered  that  City ;  for  the  Confpira- 
tors  had  before  feized  on  the  Gate  of 
St.  Ma?7imolOj  by.  which  the  Befitivogli 
were  to  enter  the  Town  ;  but  the  People 
running  to  Arms,  in  favour  of  the  Eccle- 
fiaftic  State,  the  young  Noblemen  were 
intimidated,  and  abandoned  the  Gate,  on 

which 
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which  the  Bentivogli  retired.  This  In- 
fult  rather  mitigated  than  exafperated  the  ^ 
Spirit  of  the  Pope  againll  the  King  of 
France ;  for  the  King,  to  fhew  that  he 
was  much  diflurbed  at  this  audacious 
Attempt,  commanded  Chaumojit  to  be 
ready  upon  every  Occafion  to  fend  all 
his  Men  at  Arms  to  the  Afliftance  of  the 
prefent  Eftablifliment  of  Bologjia,  and  not 
fuffer  the  Bentivcgli  to  harbour  any  longer 
in  any  Part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 
About  this  Time  Giovanni  Bentiijcglio 
died  of  a  broken  Heart,  having  never  Death 
been  accuftomed,  before  his  Expuliion^^"^^^*'^^^" 
from  Bologna^  to  bear  the  Frowns  oicio'vanni 
Fortune  j  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  ^JJ''*""" 
^counted  the  mofl:  happy  of  all  the  Ty- 
rants of  Italy,  and  an  Example  of  Profpe- 
rity.  For  during  the  Space  of  Forty 
Years,  in  which  he  governed  Bologna  at 
his  own  Difcretion,  he  never  had  occa- 
fion to  mourn  the  Death  of  any  one  iit 
his  Family.  During  this  time  he  got 
conferred  on  himfelf  and  his  Sons  military 
Commands,  Appointments,  and  extra- 
ordinary Honours  from  all  the  Princes  of 
Italy ;  and  always  extricated  himfelf  with 

the 
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^'  the  greateft  Eafe  from  any  difficult  of 
dangerous  Affair.  For  this  happy  Succefs 
he  feems  principally  beholden  to  Fortune, 
together  with  the  commodious  Situation 
of  his  City,  being  himfelf  generally  re- 
puted a  Perfon  of  no  extraordinary  Ta- 
lents for  Wit,  Wifdom,  or  any  other 
valuable  Accomplilliment  *. 

I N  the  Beginning  of  this  fame  Year, 
Ccefar,  not  chuiing  to  defer  any  longer 
his  entering  upon  Adion,  fent  a  Herald 
to  Verona^  to  notify  his  Defign  of  paffing 
into  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown, 
and  to  demand  Quarters  for  Four  Thou- 
fand  Horfe.  To  this  Meilage  the  Go- 
vernors of  Verona^  after  firft  confulting  the 
Venetian  Senate  on  that  Demand,  re- 
turned for  Anfwer,  that  if  his  Majefty 
had  no  other  Motive  for  his  PafTage  but 
to  get  himfelf  crowned,  they  fhould  bef 
ready  to  pay  him  the  highefl  Honours.} 

But 

*  Giovio  fays,  that  Giov.  Benti'voglio  ruled  Bologna 
above  Thirty  Years,  and  lived  to  above  Seventy  ;  and 
that  as  to  his  own  Qualifications  he  feemed  worthy  to 
govern  that  City,  if  his  Sons,  who  were  avaricious,  in- 
jurious, proud,  and  cruel,  had  not  incited  their  Father 
Co  dangerous  and  diforderly  Ads  of  tyrannical  Infokcce. 
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But  that  it  appeared,  from  Matters  of  ^'J^' 
Fad:,  that  he  had  other  Motives  than 
what  he  owned  ;  fince  he  had  conduced 
to  their  Frontiers  an  Army,  provided 
with  all  manner  of  warlike  Scores,  and  a 
Train  of  Artillery.  Maximilian^  in  the 
mean  time,  being  arrived  at  Trejit^  in 
order  to  open  the  Campaign,  on  the  3d 
of  February  ordered  a  folemn  Proceflion, 
at  which  he  attended  in  Perfon,  the 
Heralds  of  the  Empire  marching  before 
him,  and  the  Imperial  Sword  carried 
naked.  After  him  in  the  Train  cam© 
Matteo  La?7gOj  afterwards  Biihop  of  Gurce^ 
his  Secretary,  who  from  a  raifed  Place 
made  Proclamation  in  the  Name  of  Ccefar^ 
of  his  Refolution  to  pafs  into  Italy  in  a 
hoflile  Manner,  no  longer  naming  him 
King  of  the  Roma^is,  but  Emperor  Eledt, 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Kings  c^ 
the  RomanSy  when  they  go  to  receive  the 
Crown.  Cafar  ordered  that  no  Perfon 
fliould  go  out  of  T/r;//  that  Day,  and  com- 
manded a  great  Quantity  of  Bread  to  be 
baked,  which,  with  a  vaii  deal  of  other 
Provifions,  and  Wood  for  making  Palli- 
fades  and  Gabions,  he  fent  down  the 
Vol.  IV.  L  River 
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River  Adice,  on  a  great  Number  of  Rafts ' 
The  next  Morning,  a  little  before  Break 
of  Day,  he  marched  out  of  Trent,  with 
Fifteen  Hundred  Horfe  and  Four  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  not  of  thofe  Troops  that  were 
granted  him  by  the  Dietj  but  of  his  own 
Guards,  and  of  thofe  levied  in  his  own 
Dominions,  and  took  the  Road  that  leads 
over  the  Mountains  to  Vicenza.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Marquis  of  Braiidenbiirg, 
with  Five  Hundred  Horfe  and  Two 
Thoufand  Foot,  all  raifed  in  his  own 
Country,  marched  towards  Rovere.  But 
the  next  Day  Brandenbourg  came  back 
again,  having  done  nothing  more  than 
prefented  himfelf  before  Rovere,  and  de- 
manded Quarters,  which  were  denied 
him.  G^r  however  being  entered  upon 
the  Mountain  of  Siago,  the  Foot  of  which 
is  about  Twelve  Miles  diftant  from  Vi- 
cenza,  took  the  Towns  of  the  Seven  Com- 
munities, that  being  the  Denomination  of 
thofe  People  who  dwell  on  the  Top  of 
the  Mountain,  and  who  enjoy  many  Pri- 
vileges and  Exemptions  from  the  Venetians^ 
and  having  levelled  abundance  of  Trenches 
which  the  Inhabitants  had  cut  to  defend 

them- 
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themfelves,  and  obftrudl  his  PalTage,  he  ^-  ^' 

I  '08 
ordered   fome   Pieces   of  Cannon  to  he^^J^^,^ 

brought  thither.     Here  he  tarried  in  ex-  Maximi- 

pedation    of  better  Saccefs,  till,   on  the  ^'''".  ™!^- 

^  ,  carries  m 

Fourth    Day   after  his    Departure    from  his  fird 
^renty    he    fuddenly    marched    back    to^^^-"'S 
Bolzano^  a  Town  more  remote  than  Trent 
from   the   Borders  of  Ital\\    leaving   all 
People  in  Amazement  at  his  Ficklenefs, 
and  ill-digeiled  Counfels. 

This  poor  and  weak  Effort  of  MaxU 
miliany  at  his  firfl  fetting  out,  raifed  the 
Spirits  of  the  Vemtians,  who,  befides  en- 
IHling  a  good  Number  of  Foot,  and  fend- 
ing for  the  French  Troops  which  were  at 
Verona  under  the  Command  of  Ti-rcul- 
zioy  to  come  to  Rovere,  were  intent  on 
making  greater  Preparations,  and  Simu- 
lated the  King  of  France  to  do  the  fame. 
Lewis  was  marching  towards  Italy\  and 
had  fent  before  him  Five  Thoufand  Sivifs 
in  his  own  Pay,  and  Three  Thoufand 
who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Venetians. 
For  that  Nation,  Maximilian  having  no 
Money  to  give  them,  were  eafily  per- 
luaded  to  lett  themfelves  to  the  French  -, 
L  2  and 
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and  yet,  after  they  had  been  entered, 
and  received  their  Pay,  they  refufed  to 
march  into  the  Venetian  Dominions,  pro- 
tefting  that  they  would  not  ferve  againft 
C(zjar  on  any  other  Occafion  than  in  the 
Defence  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 

A  GREATER  Movement,  of  more 
unhappy  Confequence,  and  deligned  as  a 
Prelude  to  Events  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance, was  making  in  Friuli.  In  this 
Country  Cceja?^  ordered  Four  Hundred 
Horfe  and  Five  Thoufand  Foot,  all  raifed 
in  his  County  of  Tirol,  to  make  an  In- 
vafion,  by  way  of  the  Mountains.  This 
Body  of  Troops  entered  the  Valley  of 
Cadoro,  and  took  the  Caflle  and  the  Fort, 
together  with  the  fmall  Garrifon,  and  the 
Venetian  Governor.  On  Advice  of  this 
Motion  at  Venice,  the  Senate  ordered 
Alviano,  and  Giorgio  Cornaro  the  Provedi- 
tor,  who  were  in  the  Vicentine,  to  march 
immediately  to  fuccour  that  Country. 
And  the  more  to  harafs  the  Enemy  on 
that  Side,  they  ordered  Four  light  Gallies, 
and  other  Vellels,  to  fail  towards  Triejle. 
At  the  fame  time  Maximilian^  who  had 

removed 
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removed  from  Bolzano  to  Brunech^  turned 
oiF  to  the  Road  of  Friuli^  for  the  Con- 
venieney  of  the  PaiTes,  and  that  he  might 
have  room  to  extend  himfelf,  with  Six 
Thoufand  Foot  raifed  out  of  the  Country  ; 
then  palTmg  haftily  through  fome  Valleys, 
that  were  above  Forty  Miles  within  die 
Borders  of  the  Venetiatis^  he  came  into 
the  Valley  of  Cadoro,  whence  he  took  the 
Road  to  l^fevigi^  and  leaving  behind  him 
the  Caftle  of  Boflauro,  w^hich  then  be- 
longed to  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquilea,  he 
took  the  Caftle  of  St.  Martino,  that  oi M^zximi- 
Pieve,    and   a   Valley    defended  bv  the^t'''^  ?^' 

.  .       ^  J  ploits  in 

Counts  Savignam,  and  other  Places  mFHu/i. 
that  Neighbourhood,  After  this  Progrefs, 
more  beeominor  a  Partifan  than  a  Kin^r, 
he  left  Orders  for  his  Troops  to  proceed 
towards  the  Trevija?!,  and  at  the  End  of 
February  returned  to  Lijpriick  to  pawn  his 
Jewels,  and  m.ake  other  Proviiions  for 
railing  Money,  which  as  he  rather  fquan- 
dered  than  expended,  no  Quantity  was 
fufficient  to  anfwer  his  Necenities.  But 
underftanding  by  the  Way  that  the  Swifs 
had  accepted  the  Pay  of  the  King  of 
B'ance^'ii  raifed  his  Indignation  againil 
L  3  them. 
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them,  and  he  went    to  Ulm,  a  City  of 
Swabia^    with  a   Delign   to    induce   the 
Swabian  League  to  lend  him  Affiflance, 
as  they  had  done,  on  another  Occafion,  in 
a  War  againfl  the  S^wifs.     He  made  In- 
jftances  alio  to  the  Eledors  that  he  might 
have  the  Time  for  which  the  Auxiliaries 
were  promifed  him  in  the  Diet  of  Coji- 
Jlance  prolonged  for  another  Six  Months. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Troops  which  he 
had  left  at  T?rnt,  to  the  Number  of  Nine 
Thoufand    between     Horfe    and     Foot, 
after  Three  Days   Siege,  took  the  Caftle 
of  BajoccOj   which  furrendered  at  Difcre- 
tion.     This  Caftle  is  lituated  over-againft 
Rovere,    and  lies  on  the  right   Hand  of 
the  great  Road  from  'Trent  to  Italy,  the 
River  ^dke  paffing  between  the    Caflle 
and  Rovere. 

Alviano  put  himfelf  in  Motion  to 
fuccour  Friuli  with  all  poffible  Expedition, 
and  having  palTed  the  Mountains,  which 
were  covered  with  Snow,  after  two  Days 
he  arrived  near  Cadoro,  where  he  waited 
for  his  Foot,  which  had  not  been  able  to. 
keep  pace  with  liim.  He  paffefTed  him- 
felf 
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lelf  of  a  Pafs,  unguarded  by  the  Germans, 
by  which  he  entered  into  the  Valley  of 
Cadoro  j  and  the  People  of  the  Countiy, 
who  chbfe  to  remain  under  the  Venctiafi 
Government,  taking  Courage  at  his  Arri- 
val, feized  on  the   FaiTes  of  the  Valley, 
by  which  the  Germans  might  have  re- 
treated.    They  feeing  themfelves  inclofed, 
had  no  Hopes  of  faving  themfelves  but 
by  their  Arms ;  and,  judging  that  Ahiam 
would  receive  Reinforcements  every  Day, 
put  themfelves   in  order,    and    marched 
with  the  greateft  Animofit}'^  and  Refolu- 
tion  to  encounter  him.     Ahiano  not  re- 
fufing  to  engage,    there   began   between 
them  a  moft  cruel  Battle,  in   which  the 
Germans  fought  defperately,  more  with  a 
Defire  of  dying  glorioufly,  than  in  h©pes 
of  faving  themfelves ;  and  carting  them- 
felves into  one  great  Battalion,  and  placing 
their  Women  in  the  Middle,  maintained 
the  Fight  floutly  for  fome  Hours,  but  were  .^,w.i«j 
at  laft  forced  to  yield  to  the  Numbers  and^*^*^*? 
Bravery  of  their  Enemies,    and  were  to-  mam  m 
tally  defeated,  above  a  Thoufand  of  them  ^^"*^'- 
being  killed  on  the  Spot,   and   the   refl 
made  Prifoners. 

L  4  After 
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i^^^>^      After  this  Vidory  Ahiano  attacked 
the  Caftle  of  Cadoro   in   two  Places,  and 
|;ook  it.     In  the  Affault  Carlo  Malatejla, 
one  of  the  former  Lords  of  Rimini^  was 
killed  by  a  Stone  thrown  from  a  Tower. 
The  General  improving  the  Opportunity, 
led  his  Army  to  Fortonavone^  which  he 
took,  and  afterwards  Cretmnfa^  lituate  oil; 
a  Hill.     After  this  he  laid  Siege  to  Goritz^ 
lituated  at  the  Foot  of  the  'Julian  Alps^ 
ftrong  by  the  Nature  of  the  Place,  welj 
fortified,  and  with  a  Caflle  on  a  Place  of 
difficult  Afcent.     Ahiano,    after  making 
himfelf  Mafter   of   the   Bridge,    planted 
his  Batteries   againfl  the  Town,    which 
furrendered  the  Fourth  Day  upon  Articles, 
the  Garrifon   being   in   want   of   Arms, 
Water  and  Provifions.     The  Town  being 
taken,  the  Governor  of  the  Caflle  with 
his   Garrifon,    on   the   Receipt  of  Four 

Takes      Thoufand  Ducats,  gave  up  that  Fortrefs. 

fri'S*     This   Place    the    Venetiam    immediately 

^-  fortified  with  many  new  Works,  becaufe 
it  was  in  Nature  of  a  Bulwark  againft  the 
^urlis,  and  a  Barrier  to  prevent  their 
paliii>g  the  River  Lifo?itio,    for   by  tlie 

Com- 
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Gonimodiouihefs  of  its  Situation  it  could 
eaiily  intercept  their  Retreat.  After  the 
taking  of  Goriiz  the  General  laid  Siege  to 
I'viefte,  v/hich  was  at  the  fame  time  at- 
tacked by  Sea,  and  eaiily  took  it,  but  not 
without  difplealiDg  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  not  for  provoking  the  King  of 
the  Romans  too  far.  But  the  Place,  by 
its  Situation,  and  Command  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice ^  lying  very  convenient  for  the 
Commerce  of  the  Venetians,  they  were 
willing  to  take  the  Benefit  of  their  good 
Fortune,  and  iiuilied  with  their  Profperity, 
were  determined  to  purfue  their  Vidory; 
and  therefore,  after  they  had  made  them- 
felves  Mailers  of  T^riefte  and  its  Cafble, 
they  took  Portonone,  and  then  Fiiune,  a 
Town  of  Sclai:oJiia  oppolite  to  Anccna-^ 
this  Place  they  burnt,  becaufe  it  was  a 
Receptacle  for  Ships  that  failed  in  the 
Adriatic  without  paying  the  Duties  re- 
quired of  them.  The  Army  afterwards 
palled  the  Alps,  and  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  Poffonia,  a  Town  op  the  Bor- 
ders of  Hungary, 

These    were    the    Tranfadions    in 

Friuli  'y 
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J.  D.  Friuli :  but  on  the  Side  towards  'Trent 
u.^,^^-^  the  German  Army  was  arrived  at  Galliano, 
Opera-  ^  Town  rendered  famous  by  the  Defeat 
tions  of  Qf  |-}^e  Venetians  above  Twenty  Years  be- 
the  Side  forc  near  that  Place,  when  Roberto  da 
of  2'r/>»/.  Sanfeveri7io,  a  very  celebrated  General  of 
their  Army,  was  killed.  Here  they  at- 
tacked Three  Thoufand  Foot  of  the 
Venetia7is,  commanded  by  Jacopo  Ccrjo, 
Dionigi  di  Naldo,  and  V hello  da  Citta  di 
Cajlelloy  who  were  appointed  to  guard 
Monte  Brettonico  -,  and  tho'  that  Poll:  was 
pretty  well  fortified,  they  immediately 
abandoned  it,  and  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
Mountain.  The  Germam  juflly  deriding 
the  Cowardice  of  the  Italian  Infantry, 
after  burning  many  Cottages,  and  levelling 
the  Trenches  on  the  Side  of  the  Moun- 
tain, returned  to  Galliano.  Encouraged 
by  this  Succefs,  the  Bifhop  of  Trent ^  with 
Two  Thoufand  Militia,  and  Part  of  the 
Troops  that  were  at  Galliano^  went  and 
laid  Siege  to  Riva  di  Trento,  a  Caftle 
fituated  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  in  which 
Trivulzio  had  placed  a  fufiicient  Garri- 
fon.  After  he  had  battered  the  Church 
of  San  Francefco  for  two  Days,    and  in 

the 
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the  mean  time  made  fome  Incuriions  into 
the  Villages  about  Lodrone,  Two  Thou- 
fand    Grijons    that  were   in  the  German 
Army,  fell  into  a  Mutiny  on  account  of  a 
fmall  Difpute  about  their  Pay,  and  plun- 
dered the  Provifions  of  the  Camp.  Hence 
every  thing  falling  into  Difordcr,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  Grijons  abandoning  the  Ser- 
vice, the  reft  cf  the  Army,  confifling  of 
Seven  Thoufand  Men,    were  obliged  to 
retire.     Their    Retreat    encouraged    the 
Venetians  to  make  Incuriions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Places,  but  Three  Thoufand  of 
their  Foot  going  to  burn  fome  Villages 
belonging  to  Count   d  Agrcjio^  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  Peafants,  and  about  Three 
Hundred  of  them  killed.     After  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Germans  from  Kiva  almoft 
all  the  Troops  feparated,  and  the  Cavalr}'-, 
in  number  Twelve  Hundred,  retired  from 
their  Quarters  at  Cailiojjo  to  Trent.     On 
Eafter  Day  in  the  Morning  the  Venetians 
made  an  Attack  on  Pietra^  a  Place  Six 
Miles  diftant  from  Trent ;  but  the  German 
Troops    that    were   in  Trent   coming   to 
relieve  it,  the  Venetians  retired,    and  at- 
tacked the  Caftle    of  Crejla,    a   Pafs   of 

Im- 
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^-  ^-  Importance,  which  furrendered  before 
vJi^^aiiy  Succours  from  T^rent  could  arrive. 
But  the  Germans^  who  had  re-eflablifh- 
ed  their  Infantry,  returned  with  One 
Thoufand  Horfe  and  Six  Thoufand 
Foot  to  their  Quarters  at  Calliano,  which 
is  dillant  a  Bow-fliot  from  Pietra ;  where 
Two  Hundred  Horfe  of  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg  quitted  them.  The  Vene-r 
tiafjs,  with  Four  Thoufand  Horfe  and 
Sixteen  Thoufand  Foot,  were  come  to 
lay  Siege  to  Pietra,  and  had  ereded  a 
Siege  of  Battery  of  Sixteen  Pieces  of  Cannon, 
rtetra.  p/^^^^  jg  ^  CafHe  fituated  at  the  Foot  of 
a  Mountain,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go 
from  Rover e  to  Trent.  From  this  Callle 
runs  a  Wall  of  fuffici^nt  Strength  the 
Length  of  a  Bow-fliot,  which  joins  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Adice,  and  has  in  the 
Middle  a  Gate  ;  he  that  is  not  Mailer  of 
this  Pafs,  cannot  without  Difficulty  diflrefs 
Pietra.  The  Armies  encamped  a  Mile 
diftant  from  one  another,  each  having  in 
Front  the  Caftle  and  Wall,  on  one  Flank 
the  River  Adice,  on  the  other  Mountains, 
and  at  their  Back  fecure  Places  of  Retreat. 
And     becaufe    tlie    Germans    were     in 

pofTeffion 
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poffeffion  of  the  Caftle  and  Wall,  they 
had  it  in  their  Power  to  force  the  Venetian 
Army  to  a  Batde  whenever  they  pleafed, 
but  could  not  be  forced  by  them  to  fight. 
However,  being  much  inferior  in  Num- 
ber, they  durft  not  try  the  Fortune  of 
the  Field,  but  only  attended  to  the  De- 
fence of  the  CafUe  from  the  Attack  of 
the  Enemy,  who  plied  their  Battery 
againil  it.  But  one  Day  obferving  that 
the  Cannon  of  the  Befiegers  were  negli- 
gently guarded,  they  took  the  Opportunity, 
and  making  a  Sally,  furioufly  attacked 
the  Battery,  and  routing  the  Foot  that 
guarded  it,  bravely  carried  off  two  Pieces 
of  Cannon.  The  Venetiam  therefore 
being  difheartened,  and  judging  that  it 
would  be  Folly  to  continue  the  Siege,  in 
which  they  had  loft  abundance  of  Men, 
drew  off  and  retired  to  Rovere.  The 
Germans  alfo  retired  to  Trent,  and  in  a 
few  Days  moft  of  them  difperfed.  The 
Troops  of  the  Diet,  which  came  fome 
quicker,  fome  flower,  and  never  amount- 
ed all  together  to  Four  Thoufand  effedive 
Men,  after  they  had  ferved  out  their  Six 
Months,  returned  to  their  own  Habita- 

tionSy 
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^-  ^-    tions,  as  did  the  greater  Part  of  the  Mili- 

«.«^^-^tia,  which  had  been 'raifed  about  Hrent^ 

Cadoro,  and  the  adjacent  Countries. 

Maximilian  was  all  this  while 
employed  in  going  from  Place  to  Place  to 
make  Provifions  for  his  various  Projefts, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  prefent  at  thefe 
Operations.  He  prorogued  the  Diet  of 
tJlm  to  a  more  convenient  Seafon,  and 
overwhelmed  with  Confufion,  Shame, 
and  Perplexity,  took  a  Progrefs  towards 
Cologn^  none  knowing  for  feveral  Days 
where  to  find  him.  He  was  unable  with 
his  own  Forces  to  ftand  the  Shock,  havins: 
lofl  all  that  he  had  in  Friuli,  with  other 
neighbouring  Towns,  and  found  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  Body,  and  in  danger 
of  lofing  Trent,  if  the  French  had  been 
willing  to  join  the  Venetian  Army,  and 
adt  ofFenfively.  But  'Trivulzio  had  Or- 
ders from  the  King,  who  was  determined 
rather  to  pacify  than  provoke  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  not  to  carry  the  military 
Operations  any  farther  than  was  neceffary 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Venetians. 

Ci^SAR 
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C  -ffi  s  A  R,  in  this  defolate  State,  willing  ^ 
by  any  means  to  retrieve  his  AiFairs  from 
their  dangerous  Situation,  had,  immediately 
after  the    Defeat  at  CadorOy  fent  Frehica^ 
one  of  his  Gentlemen,  to  Venice^  to  de«  c^^r  de- 
mand a  Truce  for  three  Months ;  but  his  J"^"^*  * 
Demand  was  flighted  by  the  Senate,  w^ho  the  Vjne' 
were  not  difpofed  to  make  a  Truce  for"^"'' 
lefs  than  a  whole  Year,  nor  in  any  Manner 
at  all  unlefs  the  Kin^  of  France  were  alfo 
comprehended  in  it.      But  his  Difafters 
increaling,    TrieJIe    being    loft,  and    his 
Affairs  running  to   Ruin,  the  Bifhop  of 
Trent ^  as  of  his  own  Motion,  follicited  a 
Truce  of  the  Venetians,   propoling  it  as  a 
Foundation  on  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
they  might  hereafter    eftablifli  a  Peace. 
The  Venetians  anfwered,    that  fince  the 
Affair  was  not  now  propofed  as  to  them 
alone,    but  in  fuch  a  Manner  that    the 
King  of  France  might  be  included,  they 
were  not  averfe  to  a  Negotiation.     This^       r 

o  Congrels 

favourable  Difpofition  produced  a  Treaty  at  irent. 
at  T^rent,  where  Conferences  were  held 
between  the  Bifhop  of  that  City  and  Seren- 
ianoj  Secretary  to  Maximilian  on  his  part, 

Trivulzi^ 
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Triuvlzio  and  Charles  Geqffroy,  Preli- 
dent  of  the  Senate  of  Milan^  this  laft  fent 
thither  by  Chaumont,  on  the  Part  of  the 
King  of  France  3  and  Zacharia  Confari?io 
the  Venetian  Miniiler.  They  all  ealily 
agreed  on  fome  Articles,  as  that  the 
Truce  required  fhould  continue  for  Three 
Years ;  that  each  Party  fhould  keep  what 
he  had  in  polleflion  at  prefent,  with  Li- 
berty to  build  and  fortify  on  the  Places 
each  had  acquired.  But  the  Difficulty 
was,  that  the  French  would  have  the 
Peace  to  be  a  general  one,  including  the 
Confederates  which  each  Party  had  out  of 
Italy\  and  particularly  the  Duke  of  Gueh 
derlandj  which  was  a  Point  very  obfHnate- 
ly  rejed:ed  by  the  Agents  of  Maximiliany 
who  was  fully  bent  on  the  Deftrudion  of 
that  Duke.  They  pleaded  that  the  War 
was  only  in  Italy,  and  therefore  it  was 
neither  fit  nor  neceffary  to  treat  of  any 
thing  but  the  Affairs  of  that  Country. 
The  Venetiam  ufed  all  their  Endeavours 
to  procure  Satisfadion  to  the  King  of 
France,  but  finding  the  Germans  inflexi- 
ble, they  were  inclined  to  accept  of  the 
Truce  on  the  Terms  to  which  the  other 

had 
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had  conlented ;    for  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  a  War  which  was  wholly  confined , 
to  their  own  Dominions,    and  they  were 
willing  to  ellabliili  themfelves,  by  means 
of  the  Three  Years  Truce,  in  the  PolTefTion 
of  thofe  Towns  which  they  had  -conquer- 
ed  during  the    Quarrel.     They  excufed 
themfelves  to  the  French  with  a. very  true 
Reafon,  which  was,  that  lince  neither  of 
tlie   contracting   Parties  were  obliged  to 
any  thing   more  tlian  a  mutual  Defence 
of  their  States  in  Italy\  which  indeed  was 
the  real  Foundation  of  this  Confederacy, 
it  did  not  belong  to  tlie  Senate  to  concern 
tliemfelves  about  ultramontane  Dominions, 
which,  as  they  were  not  bound  to  defend 
with   their   Arms,    they    were    as    little 
obliged  to  think  of  fecuring  by  a  Truce. 
In  order  to  end  the  Controverfy,  I'riijulzio 
fent  an  Exprefs  with  an  isocount  to  France^ 
and  the  Ve'iietiam  to  Ve/iice.     An   i\nfwer 
came  from  the  Senate  that,  if  a  Truce 
could   not    be    effeded   otherwife,    they 
iliould  conclude  it  for  Italy  only,  referving  t*een 
a  Time  and  Place  for  the  Acceinon  of  tlie  ^'■^^-^^"^■- 
King  of  France.     But  neither  Trrjiazto  the  rene- 
nor  die  Prefident  would  give  their  Con-"'*"^* 
Vol.  IV.  M  lent, 
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fcnt,  but  made  bitter  Complaints  that  a 
I  Treaty  fhould  be  ligned  without  fo  much 
as  waiting  for  the  King's  Anfwer.  The 
Prefident  remonftrated,  that  a  common 
Undertaking  ought  not  to  be  finifhed  but 
by  common  Confent,  and  complained  of 
the  little  Refped:  fliown  to  the  Friendfhip 
and  Alliance  of  his  Sovereign.  The 
Venetians^  however,  were  not  to  be  dif- 
fuaded  by  thefe  Remonftrances  from  lign- 
ing  the  Truce  with  Maximilian^  the  Con- 
trad:  running  fimply  in  their  own  proper 
Names,  with  an  Agreement  that,  on  the 
Part  of  Maximilian  fhould  be  named,  and 
taken  for  included  and  named,  the 
Pope,  the  Catholic  King,  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Hungary^  and  all  the  Princes 
and  Subjedls  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  every 
Place  ;  together  with  all  the  Confederates 
of  Maximilian  and  of  the  forementioned 
Kings,  and  States  of  the  Empire  which 
fliould  be  named* within  Three  Months  j 
and,  on  the  Part  of  the  Venetians^  were 
included  the  King  of  France^  and  the 
Catholic  King,  with  all  the  Friends  and 
Confederates  of  the  Venetians^  of  the 
King  of   France^  and   of   the    Catholic 

King, 
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King,  in  Italy  only,  and  to  be  named 
within  Three  Months.  This  Truce  was 
agreed  to,  on  the  20th  Day  of  Aprils 
and  very  fpeedily  ratified  by  the  King  of 
the  Ro?na?is  and  the  Venetiafjs,  and  they 
laid  down  their  Arms,  giving  hopes  that 
Italy  would  for  fome  time  enjoy  the  Bene- 
fit of  this  Tranquillity. 

The  Wars  now  ceafing  by  Virtue  of 
the  Truce,  the  King  of  France  imagining 
that  the  Florentines  had  not  been  heartily 
aifed:ed  to  his  Intereft,  but  rather  difpofed 
to  take  part  with  Cafar^  if  he  had  met 
with  Succefs  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
Undertaking ;  and  being  fenfible  that  the 
Ground  of  their  Dilfatisfaction  was  no 
other  than  an  extreme  Defire  of  recovering 
Pija  by  any  Means,  and  an  angry  Refent- 
ment  that  his  Majefty,  paying  no  Regard 
to  their  Devotion  and  Services,  was  fo  far 
from  favouring  them  with  his  Arms  or 
Authority,  that  he  fuffered  the  Genoefe, 
his  Subjects,  to  afiiil  the  Pifans  j  refolved 
to  think  on  fome  Method  by  which  they 
might  obtain  their  Defire  in  an  honourable 
Way,  But  not  forgetting  to  confiilt  his 
M  2  own 
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own  Proiit,  v/hich  was  the  firfl;  Point  hie 
had  in  ¥iew,  and  judging  that  Fear  would 
prevail  with  them  to  open  their  Purfes 
fooner  than  Hope,  he  difpatched  away 
Michele  Riccio  to  Florence^  to  make  his 
Complaints  ,  reprefenting  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  their  having  deputed  proper 
Perfons  to  make  an  Agreement  with 
CafaTy  his  Enemy ;  that,  under  pretence 
of  laying  wafte  the  Territory  of  the  P/- 
janSy  they  had  alfembled  a  powerful 
Army,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Times,  and  the  Jealouiies  and 
Dangers  in  v/hich  his  Majefty  was  then 
involved  j  that  at  fo  critical  a  Seafon,  and 
amidfl  fuch  great  Motions  and  Prepara- 
tions, they  had  always  declined  to  make 
a  full  and  politive  Declaration  of  their 
Intentions,  by  which  they  had  given  his 
Majefly  juft  Caufe  to  doubt  of  their  De- 
iigns  in  making  thefe  Preparations ;  that 
when  they  were  follicited  by  the  King  to 
aflift  him  with  their  Troops  in  fo  dan- 
gerous a  Jundure,  they  had  refufed  him, 
contrary  to  his  Expectation  :  That  how- 
ever, from  the  Love  he  had  conftandy 
horn  to  their  Republic,  and  in  Remem- 
brance 
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brance  of  the  Services  he  had   received  '^-  ^• 

1503. 

from  them  in  Times  paft,  he  was  ready  > 
to  pardon  thofe  late  Offences,  provided 
only  that,  in  order  to  remove  all  Caufes 
by  which  the  Peace  of  Italy  might  be 
difturbed,  they  would  not  for  the  future 
molefl  the  Pifans  without  his  Confent. 

T  o  thefe  Complaints  the  Florentines 
made  anfwcr,  that  they  were  induced  by 
Neceffity  to  fend  a  Deputation  to  Ccefar^ 
not  with  an  Intention  to  enter  into  an 
Agreement  with  him  againft  the  King, 
but  from  a  follicitous  Concern,  in  cafe 
Maximilian  fhould  make  a  Defcent  into 
Italy^  of  fecuring  their  own  Dominions, 
which  his  Majefty,  in  the  Stipulations  he 
had  made  with  them,  would  not  oblige 
himifelf  to  defend  againft  Ccejar^  but  had 
taken  care  to  have  exprefly  mentioned  in 
them  the  Claufe  Saving  the  Rights  of  the 
Empire -y  and  yet  they  had  entered  into 
no  Convention  with  Cafar  :  That  his 
Majefty  had  no  juft  Reafon  to  complain 
of  the  Army  fent  againft  the  Pi/a7ts,  for 
it  confifted  of  no  m.ore  than  a  moderate 
Number  of  Men  as  ufual,  and  was  fent 
M  3  intQ 
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^'  D.  into  the  Field  with  no  other  Intention 
^than  to  prevent,  as  they  had  frequently 
done,  the  Enemies  Harveft,  and  confe- 
quently  could  afford  no  juft  Caufe  of 
Sufpicion  :  That  this,  together  with  the 
Affiflances  given  to  the  Pifans  by  the 
Genoeje  and  other  neighbouring  States, 
were  the  true  Reafons  why  they  had  not 
fent  their  Forces  to  join  thofe  of  the 
King ;  and  tho'  they  were  not  obliged  to 
do  it,  yet,  out  of  that  conftant  Devotion 
they  bear  to  his  Mnjefty's  Name,  if  it 
had  lain  in  their  Power,  they  would  not 
have  omitted  to  have  given  him  this 
Teffimony  of  their  Attachment,  even 
without  being  afked :  That  they  were 
furprifed  beyond  meafure  that  the  King 
fhould  defire  them  not  to  molefl:  the  Pi- 
JanSj  whom  in  comparifon  of  the  Floren- 
tines he  had  no  reafon  to  love  and  efteem, 
if  he  pleafed  to  remember  how  they  had 
a(5ted  againfl  him  in  the  Rebellion  pf  the 
Ge?ioefe :  That  his  Majeffy  could  not  in 
Juflice  prohibit  them  from  making  War 
with  the  Pifans,  becaufe  it  was  exprefly 
allowed  ip  the  Confederacy  they  had  made 
with  him.  From  thefe  Beginnings  arofe  an 

Occar 
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Occafion  to  treat  about  finding  out  fome  ^-  -f 


Means  for  inducing  the  Fijam  Xo^  return  > 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Fhrentims. 
And  it  was  imagined  this  might  be  com-  rcftoring 
palled  by  taking  proper  Care  that  the  ^'^'^^'** 
Genoeje  and  Luccheje  fhould  lend  them  no  rintintt. 
Succours  in  their  prefent  Extremities,  when 
they  were  diftrefled  for  want  of  Provifions, 
and  their  Forces  fo  weak,  that  they  durft 
not  any  longer  venture  without  the  Walls 
of  the  City ;  and  their  Peafants,  who 
more  numerous  than  the  Citizens,  were 
difcontented  at  the  Lofs  of  their  Harveft. 
And  indeed  they  could  not  have  hitherto 
fupported  themfelves,  had  it  not  been  for 
fome  Supplies  of  Money  from  the  Genoefe 
and  Lucckefcy  whicli  thofe  who  had  the 
Management  of  Aifairs  in  Pifa  difpofed 
of,  pardy  in  keeping  fome  foreign  Soldiers 
in  Pay,  and  diftributing  the  reft  among. 
the  refolute  Youth  of  the  Citizens  and 
Peafants,  who  by  their  armed  Force 
ftruck  a  Terror  into  thofe  who  defired 
an  Agreement  with  the  Florentines^  and  ' 
by  that  Means  preferved  the  City  ia 
Peace. 

M  4  This 
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Thi^  Negotiation,  begun  by  the  moft 
Chriflian  King,  was  promoted  by  the 
Authority  of  his  Catholic  Majefly,  who 
was  jealous  of  its  taking  Effed:  without 
him.  Wherefore  as  foon  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  Michele  Riccio  was  fet  out  for 
Florence,  he  difpatched  thither  an  Am- 
baflador,  who  called  firft  at  Pifa^  and  in 
the  Name  of  the  King  his  Mafter,  ani- 
mated and  encouraged  the  Inhabitants  to 
hold  out  and  defend  themfelves,  expecting 
by  their  Obflinacy  in  yielding  to  fell  them 
at  a  higher  Rate.  The  Difcuffion  of  the 
Caufe  was  foon  after,  by  confent  of  both 
Kings,  transferred  to  the  Court  of  France, 
where  his  Catholic  Majefty,  without  any 
Regard  to  his  Protection  fo  often  affured, 
earneilly  foUicited  the  Conclulion  of  the 
Affair.  For  he  knew  that  Pifa,  being 
without  Defence,  muft  of  Neceffity  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Florentines.  Befides 
he  was  not  willing  to  involve  himfelf  at 
prefent  in  new  Broils  and  Contentions, 
fefpecially  without  the  Approbation  of  the 
King  of  France  j  for  tho'  he  had,  imme- 
diately on  his  Arrival  in  Spain,  refumed 

the 
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the  Government  of  Cajlik,  he   had  not 
fully  eftabli(hed  his  Authority,  on  account  i 
of  the  DifafFed:ion  of  feveral  of  the  Gran- 
dees, and   becaufe   Maximilian  had    not 
given  his  Confent  in  the  Name  of  his 
Nephew.     But  as  for  the  Affairs  of  the 
Pifaf2s,    after    a  tedious   Negotiation    in 
France,    many   Difficulties    arifing,    andg.^^j^j.^ 
each  of  the  two  Kings  feeking  to  appro- wichout 
priate  th^  Price  of  the  Sale  to  himfelf,  the     ^  * 
Treaty   broke  off  without  coming  to  a 
Refolution  ^'. 


•  The  Avarice  of  the  two  Kings  was  the  Caufe  that 
Pifa  was  not  reftored  to  the  Florentines,  who  were,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  difburfe  the  Money  if  each  King  had 
not  claimed  a  greater  Share  than  the  other.  The  Treaty 
now  broke  oS  was  afterwards  refunied  and  brought  to  a 
Conclufion  on  the  Fourteenth  of  March  in  the  following 
Year.     Porcaccbi. 
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Caefar  an  J  the  King  of  Caftile  e?iter  info  ^-   ^• 
a  Convention.      Venetians   abfolved   by 
the  Pope  from  their  Interditl. 

[M"^  H  E  Diforders  of  Italy  were  of 
T  Q  fuch  a  Nature,  and  her  Strength 
k^MMi  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  not  to  be 
recovered  by  flight  Remedies,  For  as  it 
often  happens,  in  Bodies  abounding  with 
corrupt  Humours,  that  a  Medicine  pre- 
pared for  removing  the  Diilempers  of  one 
Part, generates  others  of  a  more  malignant 
and  dangerous  Nature;  fo  the  Truce 
made  between  the  King  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Venetians,  irA:ead  of  producing 
that  Quiet  and  Tranquillity  which  many 
thought  they  had  reafon  to  exped:,  gave 
Birth  to  innumerable  Calamities  that  over- 
whelmed the  miferable  Italians,  and  was 
the  Caufe  of  more  atrocious  and  much 
more  bloody  Wars  than  the  pafled. 
For  tho'  fo  many  Wars  and  Revolutions 
had  happened  in  Italy  during  the  laft 
Fourteen  Years,  yet  the  Dilputes  being 
often  terminated  without  Blood,  or  moftly 
^t  the  Expence  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bar- 
barians   engaged  in    them,    the    People 

fuffered 
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fufFered  lefs  than  their  Princes.  But  now 
a  Door  being  ope,ned  to  new  Contentions, 
there  followed  a  Train  of  mifchievous  and 
Miferable  cruel  Events,  which  overfpread  the  Face 
State  of  Qf  Italy ^  and  afFeded  the  Italians  them- 
felves,  who  faw  nothing  but  Scenes  of 
infinite  Slaughter,  Plunder,  and  the  De- 
ftrud:ion  of  Multitudes  of  Towns  and 
Cities,  attended  with  military  Licentiouf- 
nefs,  no  lefs  deftrudtive  to  Friends  than 
Foes,  and  a  Violation  of  Religion,  and  a 
Trampling  on  Things  facred  with  lefs 
Reverence  and  Reipeclt  than  was  fhown  to 
profane. 

The  Caufe  of  fo  many  Calamities, 
if  you  conlider  it  in  general,  was,  as  it 
commonly  is,  the  covetous  and  reftlefs 
Ambition  of  Princes  :  But,  in  a  particular 
View,  they  had  their  Original  from  the 
Venetian  Senate,  who  by  their  Condudt 
removed  the  Difficulties  that  had  hitherto 
fufpended  the  Refolutions  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans  and  the  King  of  France  from 
agreeing  together  againft  them.  One  of 
thefe  Princes  they  had  exafperated  beyond 
meafure,  and  made  him  quite  defperate ; 

in 
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Refentments,  or  at  leaft  had  fumifhed 
him  with  an  Opportunity  of  difcovering, 
under  a  Colour  of  JufHce,  what  he  had 
]ong  meditated  to  put  in  execution. 
Cisjar,  ftimulated  by  the  great  Difgrace 
brought  upon  his  Arms,  and  by.the  Lofs 
he  had  received,  when,  inftead  of  making 
Conquefts  of  the  States  of  others,  he  had 
loH  a  Part  of  his  own  hereditary  Domi- 
nions, was  for  leaving  no  Means  untried 
for  retrieving  fo  great  a  Difhonour,  and 
repairing  fo.confiderable  a  Damage.  And 
he  was  confirmed  in  this  Difpofition,  after 
the  Truce  was  made,  by  the  imprudent 
Condud  of  the  Veneiia7is,  who  could 
not  forbear  to  provoke  him  by  vain 
Parades  as  well  as  Adions  j  for  they  re- 
ceived Al'viafio,  on  his  Return  to  Venice, 
with  the  greateft  Pomp,  and  as  it  were  in 
Triumph  *.  The  King  of  France,  who 
had  at  firil  given  hopes  of  his  ratifying 

the 

*  Cornaro  and  Alwano^  on  their  Return,  were  received 
on  board  of  the  Buccentaur,  a  large  Ship,  an  Honour 
never  ftiown  but  to  Princes,  with  the  greateft  Feftival  and 
Rejoicings.  Atviano  had  a  Grant  of  Pardonone,  and 
was  created  a  Nobleman  of  Fenice.  Cjrraro  held  many 
Feafts  in  his  Houfe,  and  entertained  &]1  Comers,  Bmhv, 
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the  Truce,  was  found  to  be  afterwards 
ftrangely  altered.  He  complained  that 
the  Venetians  had  prefumed  to  nominate 
and  include  him  as  an  Adherent,  and, 
after  providing  for  their  own  Repofe, 
had  left  him  involved  in  the  Troubles  of 
the  War. 

These  Difpofitions  of  the  two  Princes 
began  in  a  fliort  time  to  manifeft  them- 
felves  :  For  Ccefar,  not  trufling  In  his 
own  Strength,  and  entertaining  no  further 
Hopes  that  the  Princes  and  People  of 
Germany  would  fhew  an  effed:ual  Refent- 
mentof  his  Injuries,  was  inclined  to  join 
with  the  King  of  France  againft  the  Vene- 
tians,  as  the  only  Way  to  recover  his  loft 
Reputation  and  Territories.  And  that 
King,  in  whom  his  new  Refentment  had 
revived  the  Meniory  of  the  Injuries  which 
he  pretended  he  had  received  from  the 
Venetians  in  the  Neapolitan  War,  and  who 
was  alfo  ftimu'ated  by  his  conftant  Defire 
of  recovering:  Cremona  and  the  other 
Towns  which  had  long  been  in  the 
PoiTeffion  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  had 
the  fame  Inclination.     In  order  therefore 

to 
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to   remove  all  Impediment  arifing  from 
Matters  of  lelTer  Moment,  which  might 
tend  to  obftrud:  their  joint  Attention  to 
Affairs   of  much  greater  Concern,    they 
began  to  treat  about  compoling  the  Differ- 
ences between  the  Archduke     and    the 
Duke  of  Guelderlandy    for  whofe   Safety 
the  King  of  Fraiice^  on   account  of  an 
antient  Alliance,  and  of  Benefits  received, 
made  ftrenuous  Inffances.     This  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  King  was  further  animated 
againfl  the  Venetians  by  the  Pope,  who, 
belldes  old  Offences,  was   incenfed  at  a 
new  Affront  received  from  them.     For  it 
was  by  their  Procurement,  as  he  pretend- 
ed, that   the   Exiles  of  Forli^  who   had 
taken  up  their  Reiidence  in  Faenza,  had 
made  an  Attempt  to  enter  that  City ;    and 
the  Family  of  the  Bentivogli^  whom  the 
King  had  driven  out  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan^    were  harboured  in  the  Venetian 
Dominions.     To  which  it  might  be  added 
that,  in  many  Cafes,  they  had  fhown  lefs 
Refped:  than  ever  to  the  Authority  of  the 
Court  of   R.ome^    by    which  Proceeding 
they  had  highly  diffurbed  the  Mind   of 
the  Pope  :  That  his  Holinefs  having  con- 

*  ferred 
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J.  D.  ferred  the  Bifhoprick  of  Ficenza,  vacant 
by  the  Death  of  the  Cardinal  of  SL  Piero 
in  Vincola  his  Nephew,  on  Sixtus,  another 
of  his  Nephews,  whom  he  promoted  to 
the  Dignity  of  Cardinal,  with  the  fame 
Benefices,  the  Venetian  Senate,  defpifing 
this  Collation,  had  eled:ed  for  Bifhop  of 
that  See  a  Nobleman  of  Venice^  who, 
when  the  Pope  had  refiifed  to  confirm 
him,  had  the  AlTurance  to  flile  himfelf 
Bifhop  of  Vicenza,  eled:ed  by  the  mofl 
excellent  Council  of  the  Pregadi.  The 
Pope  being  highly  incenfed  at  fuch  Pro- 
ceedings, firfl  difpatched  to  the  King  one 
Maxime^  Secretary  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Narbonne,  and  afterwards  that  Cardinal 
himfelf,  who  lately  by  the  Death  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Aus  fucceeding  him  in  his 
Bifliopric,  was  called  the  Cardinal  of  Aiis. 
The  King  granted  them  a  very  favourable 
Audience,  and  difmified  them  with  various 
Schemes,  which  his  Holinefs  was  to  exe- 
cute, either  in  conjunction  with  Cc^far, 
or  elfe  without  him.  But  the  Pope  v^as 
more  ready  to  make  Complaints  than  to 
take  Refolutions :  On  one  Side  he  was 
urged  by  his  ardent  Defire   to   take  up 

Arms 
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Arms  againft  the  Venetians ;  on  the  other 
he  was  reftrained  by  his  Fear  of  becoming 
too  fervile  a  Dependent  on  the  Greatnefs 
of  other  Princes,  but  much  more  by  his 
old  Jealoufy  conceived  againft  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Rouen ^  which  made  him  very  un- 
eafy  at  the  March  of  fuch  powerful  Bodies 
of  the  King's  Forces  into  Italy-y  and  other 
Incidents  contributed  to  lellen  the  Con- 
fidence between  the  Pope  and  the  King> 
for  his  Holinefs  having  but  a  little  before, 
without  his  Majefty's  Knowledge,  difpofed 
of  the  Biihopricks  of  Afti  and  Piacenzay 
the  King  refufed  to  fuffer  the  new  Cardi- 
nal of  St.  Piero  in  Vincola,  on  whom 
Julius  had  conferred  the  very  rich  Abbey 
of"  Chiarai'alle^  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  to  take  pofiefnon  of  it. 

In  thefe  Difficulties,  tho'  the  Pope 
could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  take  any 
Refolution,  yet  Ccefar  and  the  King  of 
France  came  at  laft  to  a  final  Determina- 
tion. Thefe  Princes,  who  had  been 
treating  together,  in  the  moil  fecret  man- 
ner, againft  the  Venetians,  appointed  a 
Congrefs  in  the  City  of  Cambray,  to  put 

Vol.  IV.  N  '  the 
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the  laft  Hand  to  the  Treaty.  There  ap-  • 
peared,  on  the  Part  of  C^r,  his  Daughter 
Margaret^  Governefs  of  Flanders  and  of 
the  other  States  that  had  defcended  to 
Philip  in  right  of  his  Mother ;  fhe  was 
attended  by  Matteo  Lango,  a  mofl  trufly 
Secretary  of  Cafar,  who  was  to  affifl  her 
with  his  Counfel ;  and  on  the  Part  of  the 
King  of  France  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen, 
who  pretended  that  this  Congrefs  was 
held  for  treating  of  a  Peace  between  the 
Archduke  and  the  Duke  of  Gueldei'laiid, 
between  whom  they  had  made  a  Truce 
for  Forty  Days,  taking  the  utmojfl  Care 
that  the  true  Reafon  fliould  not  come  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Venetians^  to  wl^pfe 
Minifters  the  Cardinal  gave  AiTurances, 
with  mofl  folemn  Oaths,  that  his  King 
would  continue  in  his  Confederacy  with 
them  *.  The  Cardinal  was  followed  by 
the  AmbaiTador  of  the  King  of  Aragon, 
his  Eminence  rather  not  forbidding  than 
permitting  his  Attendance.  For  tho'  that 
King  had  been  the  iirll  Mover  of  thefe 

Ne- 

•  Bembo  writes,  that  it  was  the  King  himfelf  that  fe- 
deral times  gave  his  Word  of  Honour  to  the  Venetian 
Ambaffador,  that  nothing  was  negotiating  in  Cambray 
againd  the  Venetians. 
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Negotiations  between  G^far  and  the  King 
of  France^  yet  they  had  been  afterwards 
carried  on  without  his  Participation,  both 
Parties  perfuading  themfelves  that  the 
Profperity  of  the  King  of  France  would 
be  an  Eyefore  to  him,  and  that  any  In- 
creafe  of  Cafars  Power  would  afford 
him  Matter  of  Jealoufy  with  refped:  to 
his  Government  of  Caftile,  and  that  there- 
fore his  Sentiments  in  this  Affair  would 
by  no  means  correfpond  with  his  Words. 
At  Cambray  they  came,  in  a  very  few 
Days,  to  an  ultimate  Refolution,  without 
communicating  any  of  the  Particulars  to 
the  Ambaffador  of  the  Catholic  King, 
till  the  v/hole  was  concluded ;  and  the 
Day  after,  which  was  the  Tenth  of  De- 
cember, with  folemn  Ceremonies,  and  by 
the  Oaths  of  Madame  Marguerite,  the 
Cardinal  of  Roue?i,  and  the  Spanifh  Am- 
baffador, the  Treaty  was  confirmed.  All 
the  Information  they  thought  fit  to  give 
the  Public  on  this  Head  was,  that  the 
Pope  and  every  one  of  the  contra(5ting 
Princes  had  entered  into  an  Obligation  of 
perpetual  Peace  and  Alliance  between 
themfelves.  But  the  more  fecret  Articles 
N  2  cgn- 
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contained  Matters  of  the  highefl  Impor- 
tance, had  in  them  a  Spirit  of  Ambition, 
and  were  in  many  Parts  contrary  to  the 
Agreement  which  Cafar  and  the  King  of 
France  had   made    with    the    Vejiettans. 
And,    as  if  it  were  poffible  by  the  Diver- 
lity  of  Words  to  alter  the  Nature  of  Fadls, 
thefe  Articles  had  the  fpecious  Cover  of  a 
very  pious  Preamble ;    in  which  was  re- 
prefented  the  common  Delire  of  the  Par- 
ties to  commence  a  War  againfl  the  Ene- 
mies of  the   Name  of  Chrift,    and  the 
Impediments  that  were  thrown  in  their 
Way  by  the  Venetians^  by  their  feizing 
upon  the  Lands  of  the  Church.  In  order 
to  remove   thofe  Hindrances,    that  they 
might  afterwards   proceed   conjointly  on 
fo  holy  and  neceffary  an  Expedition,  by 
the   Exhortations    and    Counfels  of  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen^    as   Proxy 
of  his  Holinefs,    and  by  his  Orders,  and 
by  Orders  of  the  King  of  France^  having 
had  alfo  the  King  of  Frances  Credentials ; 
Madame  Marguerite^    as  Proxy,  and  by 
Orders,  of  the  King  of  the  Romans^  and  as 
Governcfs  of  the  Archduke  and  of  the 
States  of  Flanders ;    and  the  Ambailador 

of 
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of  the  King  of  Aragon,    as   Proxy,  and  -^^  ^• 
by  the  Orders  of  the  King  his  Mafter,  ««-i^ — ^ 
had  entered  into  a  Convention  to  make 
War  upon  the  Venetians. 

The  Articles  of  the  Treaty  were  as 
follows  ;  That  each  Party  might  recover  of  ^he 
his  Rights  that  were  in  their  PolTeffion  j  League  of 
namely,  the  Pope,  Faenza,  Rimini^ 
Ravenna^  and  Cervia ;  for  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  Padoua,  Vicenza,  and  Vero- 
na, which  appertained  to  him  as  Em- 
peror, and  Friuli  and  'Tre-vigi,  which 
belonged  to  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria ; 
the  King  of  Fra?icej  Cremona  and  the 
Ghiaradadda,  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and 
Cretna ;  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  the 
Towns  and  Ports  that  had  been  mort- 
gaged to  the  Venetians  by  Ferdinando  King 
of  Naples.  That  the  moft  Chriftian  . 
King  Ihould  go  to  the  War  in  Perfon, 
and  open  the  Campaign  on  the  Firft  Day 
of  April  next,  at  which  Time  alfo  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  King  would  begin 
the  Operations  on  their  Side.  And  that 
Cc^far  might  have  a  juft  Caufe  not  to 
obferve  the  Truce  between  him  and  the 
N  3  Vene^ 
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Venetians^  the  Pope  fhould  demand  his 
Ailiflance  as  Protedor  of  the  Church, 
after  which  Demand  Ccefar  fhould  fend 
him  at  leaft  one  General,  and  {hould  be 
bound,  within  Forty  Days  after  the  King 
of  France  had  begun  the  War,  to  attack 
the  Venetian  Dominions  in  Perfon.  When- 
ever any  of  the  Confederates  had  recover- 
ed what  belonged  to  him,  he  fhould  be 
obliged  to  affill  the  reft  till  they  'were 
alfo  reftored  to  the  entire  Pofleinon  of 
their  Rights.  All  the  Parties  were  obliged 
to  defend  one  another  in  the  PoiTeffion  of 
their  recovered  Lands,  if  they  were  after- 
wards molefted  by  the  Venetians^  with 
whom  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  Parti- 
cular to  enter  into  an  Agreement  but  by 
common  Confent.  Within  Three  Months 
might  be  named  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^ 
the  Marquis  of  Majitua^  or  whoever  elfe 
that  had  Pretenlions  upon  the  Venetians 
for  detaining  any  Part  of  their  Lands  -,  and 
the  Perfons,  after  Nomination,  were  to 
enjoy  all  the  Benefits  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  well  as  the  principal  Parties,  and  might 
employ  their  own  Force  to  recover  what 
they  had  loft.  The  Pope  was  to  admonifti 

the 
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the  Veneiiansy  under  the  moft  grievous 
Pains  and  Cenfures,  to  reftore  all  that 
was  ufurped  from  the  Church,  and  was 
to  be  Judge  of  the  Differences  between 
Blanche  Marie^  Wife  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans y  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  on 
account  of  the  Inheritance  of  A}ine  her 
Sifler,  tjie  Duke's  Wife.  Ccejar  was  to 
inveft  the  King  of  France^  for  himfelf, 
for  Francis  d"  Angoulefme^  and  their  Male- 
Defcendants,  with  the  Dutchy  of  Milan^ 
for  which  Inveftiture  the  King  was  to  pay 
Two  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats.  Nei- 
ther Cafar  nor  the  Archduke  might  during 
the  War,  nor  within  Six  Months  after- 
wards, undertake  any  thing  againft  the 
Catholic  King  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Titles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Caftile.  The  Pope  was  to  ufe  his  Ex- 
hortations to  the  King  of  Hungary  to 
enter  into  the  prefent  Confederacy.  Every 
one  of  the  Parties  was  within  Four 
Months  to  name  his  Allies,  and  any 
Friends,  except  the  Venetians^  or  the 
Subjeds  of  thofe  who  held  any  Fief  of 
any  one  of  the  Confederates :  And  each 
of  the  principal  contracting  Parties  was 
N  4  to 
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to  ratify  this  Treaty  within  Sixty  Days 
next  enfuing.  This  general  Agreement 
was  attended  with  a  particular  one  be- 
tween the  Archduke  and  the  Duke  of 
Guelderla7id,  in  which  it  was  jftipulated 
tliat  the  Towns  taken  in  the  prefent  War 
from  the  Archduke  fliould  be  reftored, 
but  without  any  mention  of  thofe  which 
were  taken  from  the  Duke. 


The  new  Confederacy  being  thus  fet- 
tled,   and    every   thing    relating   to   the 
Venetians  kept  as  fecret  as  poffible,  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  fet  out  the  next  Day 
Treat       f^om  Cdfubray^  having  firft  difpatched  away 
ratified  by  to  Ccefar  the  Bilhop  of  Paris,  and  Alberto 
lian!""^'  P^^y  Count  of  Carpiy  to  receive  of  him 
the  Ratification  in  the  Name  of  the  King 
of  France.     That  Prince  gave  his  Ratifi- 
cation without  Delay,    and  confirmed  it 
with  his  Oath,  with  the  fame  Solemnities 
as  had  been  obferved  in  the  Publication 
of  it  in  the  Church  of  Cambray, 

I T  is  certain  that  this  Confederacy, 
with  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  Adl  con- 
cerning the  Intervention  and  Orders  of 

the 
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the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Aragon^  was 
done  without  their   Orders   or   Confent, 
Ccejar  and  the  moft  Chriftian  King  having 
perfuaded    themfelves    that   they    would 
after  give  their  Confent,  pardy   for  their 
own  Intereft  and  pardy  on  account  of  the 
prefent  Situation  of  Affairs,  it  not  being 
likely  that  either  of  them  would  prefume 
to  refift  their  Authority,    and  efpecially 
the  King  of  Aragon,     That  Prince    was 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  this  Confede- 
racy, for  being  apprehenfive  of  the  immo- 
derate  Increafe  of  Power  in  the  King  of 
France^  he  preferred  the  Security  of  what 
he  enjoyed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to 
the  Recovery  of  that  Part  of  it  held  by 
the   Venetians^    yet  he  laboured,    by  his 
ready  Compliance,  to   make  an  outward 
Show  of  what  was  contrary  to  his  inward 
Sentiments,     and     immediately      ratified 
with  the  fame   Solemnities.     The  Pope 
was   in   greater   Doubt    and    Perplexity, 
as  he  had  Strugglings  within  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  Cuflom,  on  one  Side  from  his 
Defire  to  recover  the  Towns  of  Romagna 
and  his  Refentments  againfl  the  Venetians  > 
on  the  other,  from  his  Fears  of  the  King 

of 
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4.  D.  of  France,  belides  his  Apprehenfions  of 
^^  j°-,'_fthe  Dangers  that  would  accrue  to  himfelf 
and  the  Apoflolic  See  from  extending 
the  Power  of  Coifar  in  Italy.  He  thought 
it  better,  therefore,  to  obtain  Part  of 
what  he  wanted  by  Agreement,  than 
the  Whole  by  entering  into  a  War. 
With  this  Defign  he  attempted  to  induce 
the  Venetian  Senate  to  reilore  to  him  Ri- 
oXtsio  ^^^^  ^"d  Faenza ;  reprefenting  to  them 
the  Fene-  that  the  Dangers  which  hung  over  their 
Heads  from  the  Confederacy  of  fo  many 
Princes  would  be  greatly  increafed  by  his 
Acceffion  to  the  League,  as  he  could 
not  then  refufe  to  perfecute  them  both 
with  fpiritual  and  temporal  Arms.  But 
if  they  would  reftore  the  Towns  they 
had  raviflied  from  the  Church  fince  the 
Time  of  his  Pontificate,  by  which  his 
Honour  had  fo  much  fuffered,  he  fhould 
have  juft  Reafon  to  refufe  ratifying  what 
had  been  tranfadted  in  his  Name,  but 
without  his  Confent.  And  if  the  pon- 
tifical Authority  were  once  removed,  the 
Confederacy,  which  had  laboured  under 
many  Difficulties,  of  itfelf  would  foon 
diiTolve  and  come  to  nothing.     Thus  in 

com- 
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complying  they  might  depend  on  his  ^-  ^• 
employing  his  Authority  and  utmoft  Care 
for  preventing  the  Increafe  of  the  Power 
of  the  Barbarians  in  Italy,  which  was  no 
lefs  dangerous  to  the  Apoflolic  See  than 
to  the  other  States  *. 

O  N  this  Demand  of  the  Pope  the 
Venetian  Senate  held  feveral  Councils,  in 
which  fome  of  the  Members  judged  it  a 
Point  of  the  greatell  Importance  to  fe- 
perate  Julius  from  the  reft  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  others  thought  it  a  mean  and 
unworthy  Step,  and  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  War.  But  the  Opinion  of  thofe 
who  gave  the  foundeft  and  wifefl:  Advice 
would  at  length  have  prevailed,  if  Dcme^ 

nico 

*  The  Pope  not  ouly  Rood  in  fear  of  the  King  of 
Trance  but  alfo  of  the  Germans^  who,  as  foon  as  they 
had  overcome  the  Fentiians,  he  did  not  doubt,  would 
bring  him  under  their  Yoke.  His  Holinefs  made  this 
Demand  of  the  Venetians  by  Confiaviino  Ctmivafo,  ao 
Enemy  to  the  French,  who  went  one  Night  to  the  f'tm- 
tiau  Ambaffador  Bodoaro,  and  acquainting  him  with  the 
Treaty  between  the  Kings,  offered  the  Pope's  Aflift- 
ance  if  the  Senate  would  reftore  Rimini  and  Faenzm 
to  which  the  Ambaffador  anfwered.  That  the  Republic 
would  not  give  her  Confent.  The  Pope  himfelf  after- 
wards tried  the  Ambaffador  Pi/ano,  who  had  the  Incivility 
to  make  his  Holinels  the  fame  Anfwer.     Bemho. 
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^-  D.  nico  Trevifano,  a  Perfon  of  the  greateft 
v..^.^^.^  Weight  and  Charadier  in  Venice,  and  one 
of  the  Procurators  of  Sa?i  Marco,  which 
i)m.trf  ^^  a  Pofl  of  the  greatell  Honour  next  to 
yrtf'i'i/a/fo  that  of  Doge,  had  not  flood  up,  and 
offered  many  Reafons,  enforced  with  great 
Eloquence,  to  perfuade  them  that  it  was 
much  below  the  Dignity,  and  contrary 
to  the  Intereft  of  their  moil  renowned  and 
refped:able  Republic,  to  reftore  the  Towns 
demanded  by  the  Pope  j  hefaid  their  Dan- 
gers could  not  be  much  increafed  by  his 
Conjundtion  with  the  Confederates,  nor 
leflened  by  his  Separation  from  them. 
For  tho',  in  order  to  make  their  Caufe 
appear  lefs  difhonourable,  the  Allies  had, 
in  their  Convention,  ufed  the  Name  of 
the  Pope,  they  had  in  effe<5t  agreed  with- 
out him,  fo  that  they  would  not,  on  that 
Account,  become  the  flower  or  cooler  in 
the  Execution  of  their  Refolutions.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Arms  of  the 
Pontiff  of  fuch  Value  as  to  deferve  pur- 
phafing  their  Affifl:ance  at  fo  dear  a  Rate, 
if  it  be  confidered  that  whenever  they 
fhall  be  attacked  by  the  other  Confede- 
rates, a  moderate  Garrifon  will  be  fuffi- 

cient 
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cient  to  defend  thefe  Cities,  which  the  ^-  '^• 
cowardly  Troops  of  the  Church,  pro-i 
verbially  called  the  Scandal  of  the  Mili- 
tary, will  neither  be  able  to  conquer 
without  Help,  nor  any  other  Way  con- 
tribute in  the  leafl  to  the  Decilion  of  the 
War.  And  amidft  the  Noife  and  Fervor 
of  temporal  Arms,  the  Reverence  and 
Threats  of  fpiritual  Weapons  were  not 
regarded ;  nor  was  there  any  Reafon  to 
fear  that  they  would  hurt  them  more  in 
this  War  than  in  many  others,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  War  againfl  Ferrara^  in 
which  they  proved  of  no  Service  for 
preventing  them  from  obtaining  a  Peace 
honourable  to  themfelves  and  difgraceflil 
to  the  reft  of  Italy,  which  had  with  fo 
great  an  Unanimity  combined  together 
agalnft  them,  and  at  the  Time  when  it 
flourlflied  in  Riches,  Arms,  and  military 
Courage.  And  they  had  now  juft  Reafon 
to  expedt  the  fame,  for  it  was  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  great  God  would  fufFer 
the  Effeds  of  his  Mercy  and  Severit}^ 
of  his  Pleafure  and  Anger,  to  lie  in  the 
DIfpofal  of  a  proud  and  ambitidus  Man, 
addicted  to  Wine,  and  many  other  Inde- 
cencies, 
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cencies,  to  be  difpenfed  according  to  the 
Didtates  of  his  unruly  Paffions,  without 
any  Regard  to  Juftice,  or  to  the  common 
Welfare  of  Chriftianity.  That  if  no 
greater  Dependence  could  be  laid  on 
Sacerdotal  Faith  in  this  Pontificate,  than 
in  many  others,  he  did  not  fee  what  Cer- 
tainty they  had  that  when  Faenza  and 
Rimini  were  furrendered  the  Pope  would 
not  join  the  Confederates  for  the  fake  of 
recovering  Ravenna  and  Cervia,  having 
no  more  Regard  for  his  Faith  than  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  Pontiffs,  who,  in 
order  to  juftify  their  Proceedings,  among 
other  Laws,  have  eflablifhed  it  as  a  {land- 
ing Rule,  that  the  Church,  in  fpite  of  all 
Contrails,  Promifes,  or  Benefits  received, 
has  a  Power  to  retradt,  and  diredly  con- 
travene the  Obligations  to  which  its  Pre- 
lates have  folemnly  bound  themfelves. 
Maximilian  and  the  King  of  France  in- 
deed entered  into  the  Confederacy  with 
great  Ardor,  but  the  Inclinations  of  the 
reft  of  the  Allies  were  otherwife  difpofed. 
For  the  Catholic  King  adhered  to  the 
League  with  Reludance,  and  the  Pope 
began  to  fhew  Signs  of  his  wonted   Ir- 

refolution 
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refolution   and    Sufpicions.      They    hid 
therefore  no  more  Reafon  to  be  afraid  of 
the  League  of  Cambray,  than  they  had 
of    that    other    which   Maximilian    and 
Lewis  had,  with  the  fame  Ardor,    con- 
cluded at  Trent,  and  afterwards  at  Blois  ; 
for  many  Difficulties,  in  their  own  Na- 
ture  almoft  unfurmountable,  might  ob- 
fhricfl   the  Execution  of  what  they  had 
refolved.     The  principal   Care  and  Bufi- 
nefs   of  this  Senate   therefore  is,  by  all 
means,  to  feparate  Ccefar  from  this  Con- 
federacy, which  we  have  good  Grounds 
to  hope  may  be  eltedied  with  Eafe,  con- 
fidering  his  Nature,  his  Neceffities,  and 
his  inveterate  and  fixed  Averiion  to  the 
French.     And   when   once  they  had  got 
him  to  break  off  from  the  Alliance,  all 
Fears  of  a  War  would  vanilh ;  for  the 
King   of  France,    when   abandoned    by 
Maximilian,  will  no  more  dare  to  attack 
them  than  he  has  done  in  Times  pafl  *. 

In 

*  To  detach  Ca^ar  from  the  Confederacy  of  Cam- 
Iray  was  attempted  by  means  of  Pietro  Stella,  bat  the 
Flinch  AmbafTadors  prevented  it.  Leonardo  Porti  wa4 
afterwards  ordered  to  make  a  frefli  Effay  for  that  Parpofe ; 
but  Maximilian  demanding  Conditions  diihonourablc  t» 
the  Republic,  nothing  farther  was  dene.    Btmbo, 
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In  all  public  Affairs  the  Beginnings  are 
diligently  to  be  coniidered,  becaufe  after- 
wards it  will  be  out  of  our  Power  to  de- 
part from  Refolutions  once  taken,  and  in 
which  we  have  a  long  time  perfevered, 
without  the  greateft  Hazard  and  Difgrace. 
Their  Anceftors  as  well  as  themfelves  had 
ever  been  attentive  to  all  Opportunities 
of  enlarging  their  Empire,  and  openly 
profeiTed  that  they  always  afpired  at 
greater  Power.  By  this  Conduct  they 
were  become  odious  to  all,  fome  fearing 
their  Power,  others  grieved  on  account  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  them.  That 
this  Hatred  would  probably  produce  fome 
great  Change,  was  known  long  ago,  but 
did  not  at  that  time  deter  them  from 
embracing  Opportunities  as  they  offered. 
Nor  can  it  now  be  a  proper  Remedy,  in 
the  prefent  Danger,  to  begin  with  yielding 
up  Part  of  what  they  poffelTed,  fince  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  fuch  a  Ceflion, 
inflead  of  fatisfying,  would  but  inflame 
the  Malice  of  their  Adverfaries,  who 
would  grow  bolder  at  their  Timidity. 
For  as  it  has  been  a  fettled  Opinion,  of 
many  Years  ilanding  amongfl  the  JialianSy 

that 
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that  the  Venetian  Senate  never  part  with 
any  Thing   that   once    falls    into     their 
Hands,  who  is  there  that  will  not  be  fen- 
lible,  that  to  a6t  the  contrar\^  and  cowardly 
Part     muft    proceed    from    the    utmoft 
Defpair  of  making  any   Defence  againfl: 
thefe    imminent   Dangers  ?      To  refolve 
upon   yielding  any  Place,    tho'  never  io 
fmall,  would  be  a  Diminution  of  the  Re- 
putation  and   antient   Splendor  of   their 
Republic.     Hence  Dangers  muft  increafe 
at  a  vaft  Rate  i  for  it  is  more  difficult,  with- 
out comparifon,    for  him  who  has  once 
begun  to  decline,   and  give  way  to  his 
Adverfary  to  ftop  the  Current,  and  prc- 
ferve  what  remains  even  from  lefTer  Dan- 
gers, than  for  another  to  maintain  him- 
felf  in  his  Rank  and  Dignity  who,  with- 
out betraying  the  leaft  Intention  to  yield, 
makes  a  vigorous  Stand  againil  thofe  who 
feek  to  opprefs  him.     Hence  it  will  be 
necelTary  either  at  once  fcornfully  to  xq~ 
je(ft  the  firft  Demands,  or  by  confenting 
to  expert  that  they  will  be  followed  by 
many    others,    which   mufl  be  fatislied, 
whence  muft  enfue,  in  a  very  ihort  time, 
jhe  Subverlion  of  this  Empire,  and  con-" 

Vol.  IV.  O  fecjuently 
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^'  D'  fequently  the  Lofs  of  their  prefent  Li- 
berty. The  Venetian  Republic  had  in  the 
Days  of  their  Fathers,  and  in  their  own 
Times,  been  engaged  in  very  burden- 
fome  Wars  with  Chriftian  Princes,  and 
by  conftantly  maintaining  a  Firmnefs  and 
GeneroHty.  of  Soul,  had  brought  them 
to  a  very  glorious  Iffue.  Under  the  pre- 
fent] Difficulties,  even  tho'  they  iliould 
perhaps  appear  to  be  greater,  they  ought 
to  hope  for  the  fame  Succefs.  For  now 
both  their  Power  and  Authority  were 
greater  than  ever,  and  in  the  Wars  of 
many  Potentates  united  againft  one,  the 
Terror  is  generally  greater  than  the  Effefts, 
becaufe  the  firft  Ardor  and  Impetuolity 
foon  begins  to  cool,  and  a  Diverlity  of 
Opinions,  which  muft  arife  between 
them,  creates  a  mutual  Diftruft  of  one 
another.  This  Senate  had  alfo  Reafon  to 
truft  that,  befides  the  Proviiions  and 
Remedies  which  they  could  furnifli  of 
themfelves,  God,  the  moil  juft  Judge, 
would  not  forfake  a  Republic  founded 
and  fubfifting  in  perpetual  Liberty,  which 
was  the  Ornament  and  Splendor  of 
Europe  i  nor  permit  that  the  Ambition  of. 

Princes, 
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Princes,  under  a  falfe  Colour  of  preparing  ^-  -?• 
War  againft  the  Infidels,  fhould  glory  in  v^,-^-^ 
the  Ruins  of  that  City,  which  had,  with 
fuch   Piety   and   Religion,  been,    for   fo 
rnany  Years,    the  Defence  and  Bulwark 
qf  the  whole  Chriftian  Commdn wealth. 

This  Speech  of  Domejiico  ^Tre^cifano 
had  a  wonderful  Eited;  on  the  Minds  of 
the  Majority,    and,  as  it  had  frequently; 
happened  of  late  Years,  fo  now,    by   a 
fort    of     Fatality   which    attended    thatj 
Senate,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  manjf; 
Senators  of  great  Prudence  and  Authorit}'-, 
the  w'orft  Counfel   was    embraced    and' 
followed.     The  Pope  therefore,  who  haci 
delayed  to  ratify  the  League  till  the  laft 
Day,  now  figned  it>  but  with  an  exprefs 
Declaration,    that,  it   was  his   Intent    to 
commit  no  A6t  of  Hoftility   againfl  the  Pope  rati- 
Venetidjjs,   till   the  King  of  France    had  League, 
himfelf  begun  the  War. 

Thus  ended  the  Year  150S,  in  which 
the ,  Seeds  of  mighty  Wars  were  plenti- 
fully   fown.   ;  At   the   fame    Time    the 
Affairs  of  the  Pijamw^vc  greatly  diHreired, 
O  2  and 
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and  every  Day  involved  in  greater  Diffi- 
culties.    For  the  Florentines^  befides  de- 
priving them  of  their  Harvell  in  the  pre-' 
ceding  Summer,  and  continually  fcouring 
the  Country  with  their  Troops  hom^  to' 
the  very  Gates  of  Pifa'^  had,  in  ord^i--  to " 
prevent  all  Supplies  of  Provifions  by  Sea, 
hired  the  Son  of  Bardella  of  Porto  Veitere, 
with  fome  VefTels,    to  cruife   along  £hd'" 
Coail.     Hence  the  Pifans\,    being    in    a  • 
manner  bclieged  by  Sea  and  Land,  and, 
by  reafon'bf  their  Poverty^  incapable  of 
hiring  any  Ships  or  foreign  Soldiers,  and 
but  llowly  affifted  by  their  Neighbours, 
had   almoft  loft  all  Hopes  of  fupporting 
themfelves.  -  The  Ge?ioefe  and   Lucc'hefe,' 
being  rrioved  with  their  Diftrefs,  tdc[k'{^ 
Refolution  to  revive  their  Hopes,  by  cofi^ 
veying  into   Pifa    a   iarge   Quantity    of' 
Corn,  which   being  put   on  board  of  a'- 
great  Number  of  Barks,    under  Convoy 
of  two   Genoefe   Ships  and  two   Gialeons 
arrived  at    Spetie^    and    from    thence  at 
Viareggio]  from  whence  it  was,   by-  the 
Dire(3:ion  of  the  Pifansy  X&  be  conveyed 
in  fourteen  Brigan tines,  and   a  Number 
of  Lighters  ^into  Pija.     But  the  Florm^ 
.-  tinei 
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tines  were  reiblVed  to  oppofe  this  Enter- 
prife,  for  on  the  Succefs  or  Mifcarriage 
of  this  Convoy  of  Corn  deperfded  their 
Hope  or  Defpair  of  being  Maikrs  of 
Pija  this  Year.  For  this  Purpofe  they 
reinforced  their  Fleet  with  an  Engltffo 
Ship,  which  happened  to  lie  in  the  Port 
of  Livorm,  and  with  fome  other  Sloops 
and  Brigantines  -,  then  in  order  to  affift, 
as  much  .as  poffible,  their  naval  Arma- 
ment in  its  Operations  with  their  Land 
Forces,  they  ordered  all  the  Horfe  and  a 
good  Number  of  Foot,  fuddeniy  got'  to- 
gether from  their  Dominions,  to  repair, 
to  all  thofe  Parts,  by  which  the  Veflels  of 
the  Enemy  might  enter  the  A?tio^  either 
by  its  Mouth,  or  by  the  Mouth  of  the 
dead  River,  and  fo  make  their  Way  up 
to  Pifa.  The  Enemy's  Fleet  proceeded 
to  the  Mouth  of  the  A/nOy  but  the  Ships 
of  the  Florentines  being  drawn  up  between 
the  Mouth  of  that  and  the  dead  River,  and 
their  Land  Forces  having  polfefled  them- 
felves  of  all  the  convenient  Pofts,  and 
planted  Cannon  on  the  Banks  of  all  Parts 
of.  the  River  by  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
the  Enemy  judged  it  impracticable  to 
Q  3  pro- 
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proceed  any  further,  and  retired  to  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  after  lofing 'three  of 
their  Brigantines  laden  with  Corn.  This. 
Succefs  feeming  to  proniife  a  fpeedy  Re- 
duftion  of  Pija  for  want  of  Victu- 
als, the  Florentines^  the  more  effectually 
to  prevent  all  Supplies  of  Provilions  from 
paffing  up  the  River,  laid  a  wooden 
Bridge  over  the  Arno^  and  fortified  it 
with  a  Redoubt  at  each  End.  At  the 
fame  time,  to  deprive  the  Fifans  of  all 
Afliflance  from  their  Neighbours,  they 
made  an  Agreement  with  the  Lucchefiy 
having  firfl,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  Auda- 
cioufnefs  of  that  People,  detached  Part 
of  their  Troops  from  Cafcina,  with  Or- 
ders to  Plunder  the  Port  of  Viareggio, 
and  the  Magazines,  in  which  were  a  great 
Quantity  of  Silks  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
chants of  Lucca,  The  Luc  chef e,  terrified 
at  this  rough  Proceeding,  fent  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  Florence,  who  at  laft  came  to  this 
Agreement,  That  between  the  two  Re- 
publics there  fhould  be  a  League  de- 
fenfive  for  three  Years,  in  which  the 
Liiccheje  were  exprefly  excluded  from  the 
Liberty  of  giving  any  Manner  of  Afiift- 

ance 
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ance  to  the  Pifans.      This  Confederacy, 
if  the  Florentines  fhould  recover  Pifa  in 
the  Space  of  one  Year,  was  declared  to 
be    prolonged   for    other    twelve  Years :  ^^^^"^^^ 
That  during  this  Confederacv  the  Floren-thc  Fio- 
tines  fhould  not,  without  Prejudice  how-  ^p^""^* 
ever  to  their  Rights,  niolefl  the  Luccfjefe  Luccbt/e. 
in   the   Poflefiidn    of   Pietra  Santa  and 
Miitrone. 

But  what  was  of  much  greater  Mo- 
ment for  facilitating  the  Acquilition  of 
Pifa^  was  the  Capitulation  made  by  the 
Florentines  with  their  moil  Chriftian  and 
Catholic  Maiefties,  which,  in  a  Negotia- between 
tion  that  laAed  many  Months,  had  met'^r^'"^ 

'  or  rrutict 

with  many  Difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  and  jra- 
Florentines  J  who  were  apprehenlive,  fromf^g  ;:/,, 
Experience    of   what  had    paft,  that   if^'""""' 
was   only   deiigned   as  an   Expedient  to 
draw  from  them  a  large  Sum  of  Money, 
and  then  leave  the  Affairs  of  the  Pifans 
upon  the   fame  Footing ;    on   the  other 
hand,  the  King  of  France  interpreted  this 
Delay  as  artfully  procured  by  the  Floren^ 
iines^  in   hopes   that   the  Pifans,    whofe 
Extremities  were  very  well  known,  would 
O  4  fur- 
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furrender  of  themfelves.  And  as  he  did 
not  delign  that  tliey  {hould  by  any  means 
recover  Pifa  without  paying  him  a  Re- 
ward, he  had  commanded  Bardella^  who 
was  his  Subject,  to  quit  the  Service  of  the 
Florentines^  and  ordered  Chaumont  to  fend 
Six  Hundred  Lances  frorn  Milan  to  the 
Affiflance  of  the  Pijans,  But  now  all 
Doubts  and  Difficulties  being  removed, 
an  Agreement  was  concluded  on  the  fol- 
lowing Conditions. 


Articles  T  H  A  T  neither  the  King  of  France 
^  J*  nor  the  King  of  dragon  fhould  grant  any 
Favour  or  Affiftance  to  the  Pifans,  but 
take  effediual  Care  that  no  Provifions, 
nor  Supplies  of  Money,  Troops,  or  any 
other  Neceflaries  fliould  be  fent  to  Pija, 
from  the  Places  in  fubjedion  to  them,  or 
from  their  Confederates,  or  from  thofe 
under  their  Protection  :  That  the  Floren-- 
tineSy  in  Cafe  they  fjiould  recover  Pifa 
within  the  Year  next  enfuing,  fliould  pay 
at  certain  Times,  to  pach  of  the  two 
Kings,  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats  j  and  in 
that  Cafe  a  League  was  declared  to  fubfift 
between  the  Parties  for  three  Years,  to 

com- 
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commence  from  the  Day  of  the  Recovery, 
by  which  the  Florentines  (hould  be  obliged 
to  furnifli  Three  Hundred  Men  at  Arms 
for  the  Defence  of  the  States  of  the  two 
Kings  in  Italy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  of  thofe  IVIonarchs  on  Demand 
iliould  fupply  them  with  at  leail  Three 
Hundred  Men  at  Arms  for  their  own 
Defence.  To  thefe  Articles,  which  con- 
cerned all  the  Parties,  it  was  necefiary 
that  fome  new  Obligation  ihould  be 
added,  without  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  King,  by  which  the  Florenthies 
were  bound  to  pay  the  King  of  France^ 
at  times,  and  on  the  fame  Conditions  as 
aforefaid,  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats  more ; 
beiides  which  they  were  brought  under 
a  Promife  to  prefent  the  iVIiniilers  of  the 
two  Kings  with  Twenty-five  Thoufand 
Ducats,  the  greateft  Part  of  which  was 
to  be  diffa-ibuted  at  the  Diicretion  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Rouen, 

This  Agreement  was  indeed  very  ex- 
penlive  to  the  Florentines,  but  univerfally 
reputed  very  diihonourable  to  thofe  Kings, 
one  of  whom  was  induced  by  Money  to 

abandon 
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abandon  a  City  which  he  had  oftentimes 
acknowledged  he  had  received  into  his 
Protediion,  and  of  which,  as  it  appeared 
afterward,  the  Great  Captain,  in  its  vo- 
luntary Surrender,  had  accepted  the  Do- 
minion in  his  Name  ;  the  other,  forget- 
ing  all  his  former  Engagenientp,  fo  often 
repeated  to  the  Fhrentmes^  either  fold 
the  juft  Liberty  of  the  Fifans  for  a  vile 
Price,  or  conflrained  the  Florentines  to 
purchafe  of  him  the  Liberty  to  recover 
what  juflly  belonged  to  them.  So  great 
is  the  Power  of  Gold  in  our  Days  as  to 
outweigh  all  Regard  to  Honour  and  De^ 
cency. 


But  the  Affairs  of  the  Fifans^  which 
frtnch  formerly  ufed  to  attract  the  Eyes  of  all 
tions  a-  Italy ^  wcre  at  this  Juncture  but  little  re- 
gainft  thcp^arded,  the  Attention  of  the  Public  bein? 

Venetians.  ,      .  ,  .  ^  ^ 

engaged  in  the  expecftation  of  greater 
Events.  For  the  League  of  Camhray 
being  ratified  by  all  the  Confederates,  the 
King  of  Frajjce  began  to  make  vaft  Pre- 
parations. And  tho'  he  had  not  as  yet 
proceeded  to  Proteflis  and  Menaces  of 
War,  the  Affair  however  could  no  longer 

be 
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be  diffembled,  and  therefore  the  Cardinal 
of  Rouen,  before  the  whole  Council,  com- 
plained to  the  Venetian  AnibafTador  in 
fhrong  Terms,  that  their  Senate,  delpiiing 
their  League  with  the  King,  and  his 
Friendlhip,  had  fortified  the  Abbey  of 
Ceretto  in  the  Territory  of  Crema,  in 
which  Place  there  had  been  formerly  a 
Fortrefs,  which  was  demolilbed  by  the 
Articles  of  the  Peace  concluded  in  the 
Year  1454  between  the  Venetiam  and 
Francejco  Sfcrza  the  tlien  Duke  of  Milan, 
with  a  Condition  that  the  Venetians  fliould 
never  hereafter  erect  any  Fortification 
there  ;  to  the  Articles  of  which  the  Peace 
made  between  them  and  the  King  did 
refer  in  this  and  in  many  other  Particulars. 
The  Kin^  of  France  a  few  Days  after 
arrived  at  Liom,  his  Troops  were  already 
on  their  March  to  pafs  the  Mountains,, 
and  Six  Thoufand  ^wifs  in  his  Pay  were 
preparing  to  make  a  Defcent  at  the  fame 
time  into  Italy.  To  thefe  his  own  Forces 
was  added  the  Aliilfance  of  others.  From 
the  Genoeje  he  was  furniflied  with  four 
Ships ;  of  the  Florentines  he  got  Fifty 
Thoufand  Ducats,  in  part  of  what  would 

be- 
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^- ^-  become  payable  after  the  Acquiiition  of 
y^-°-_}  Pifa'  The  Dutchy  of  M/^«,  where  the 
Inhabitants  longed  for  the  Refloration  of 
their  Towns  that  were  in  the  PolTeiiion 
of  the  Venetians^  made  him  a  Prefent 
of  One  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats,  and 
a  Multitude  of  Gentlemen  and  Fief  holders 
of  that  State  provided  themfelves  with 
Horfes  and  Arms,  and  formed  a  Body 
fplendidly  equipped  for  attending  the 
Kine's  Perfon  to  the  War, 

r  * 

Vtmtians  ^^  the  Other  fide  the  Venetians^  with 
prepare  a  great  deal  of  Spirit  and  Refolution,  pre-^ 
Defence,  pared  for  refifting  the  Force  of  fuch 
formidable  Enemies,  employing  their 
Money  and  Authority,  and  exerting  the 
whole  Strength  of  the  State  in  making 
Provifions  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Republic. 
And  they  proceeded  with  the  more  Alacrity, 
as  it  was  very  probable  that  if  they  could 
fuftain  the  Brunt  of  the  firft  Attack,  the 
ill-compad:ed  Union  of  thefe  Princes 
would  eafily  fall  afunder  and  difTolve. 
And,  to  the  immortal  Glory  of  the  Senate 
it  muft  be  fpoken,  that  the  fame  Ardor  for 
Defence  appeared  in  thofe  Members  who 

had 
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had  before  <:(>unfelled  them,  tho*  in  vain, 
to  take  better  Meafures,  and  to  ufe  their 
prosperous  Fortune  with  Moderation,  as 
in  thofe  who  had  been  Authors  of  the 
contrary     Advice.      For    preferring    the 
Good  of  the  Public  to  private  Ambition, 
they  were  not  follicitous  to  increafe  their 
own  Authority  by  reproaching  their  Bre- 
thren with  their  pernicious  Gcunfels,  nor 
did  they  oppofe  thofe  Hemedies  which' 
were  ufed  for  removing  the  Dangers  that 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  Imprudence  ■- 
of  others.     And  conlidering  that  almoft- 
all    Chriftendom    was   in   Arms    againft 
them,    the^  unanimoufly   ufed  their  ut- 
4110ft   Efforts'  to"  break   fo   formidable    a 
Union.     Repenting,  therefore,    that  they 
had  defpifedthe  Opportunit)^  of  feparating 
the  Pontiff  from   the   Confederacy,  and 
entertaining'  good  Hopes  that  he  would 
tei;  ciontented    with  ^  the  •  Reftitution-   of 
Faenza  alone,  they  revived'  their  Nego- 
tiations   with   his   Holinefs,    and    would 
have  entered  on  new  Treaties  with  Ccefar'^ 
afiid  the  Catholic  King.     But  as  for  the-' 
King  of  Fra?ice^  either  out  of  Hatred,  or 
Defpair  of  making  any  Impreffion  upon 

him. 
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him,  they  did  not  offer  to  treat  with  him* 
But  the  Pope  was  no  longer  at  Liberty  to 
accept  what  he  had  at  firft  defired, 
and  the  Catholic  King,  tho'  perhaps  he. 
wanted  not  Inclination,  had  it  not  in  his 
Power  to  turn  the  others.  And  Ccefar, 
had  conceived  fuch  an  implacable  Hatred 
againft  the  Name  of  the  VenetianSy  and, 
w^s.  fo  far  from  coming  to  an  Agrees 
ment,  that  he  would  not  fo  much  as  hear 
their  Offers,  and  refufed  to  admit  Giam-- 
piero  Stella  J  tjieir  Secretary,  deputed  to 
him  as  Plenipotentiary,  into  his  Prefence. 

The  Venetians  therefore  employed  all 
their  Thoughts  in  providing  for  their  De-  , 
fence  by  Arms,  for  which  Purpofe  they 
made  great  Levies  of  Horfe  and  Foot  in 
every  Quarter,  and  fitted  out  great  Num- 
bers of  Ships  and  fmaller  Velfels  for 
guarding  the  Coafts  of  Romagna  and  the- 
Towns  of  Puglia^  and  to  command  the 
Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Po,  with  other 
neighbouring  Places  and  Rivers,  by  which 
they  apprehended  fome  Moleflation  from 
the  Duke  of  'Ferrara  and  the  Marquis  of 
Mantoila.      But  befides  the  Menaces  of 

human 
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human  Powers,  thev  were  alarmed  with   ^-  ^• 
a,  Multitude  of  Accidents,  either  fatal  orv.,— ^^,^ 
fortuitous.     A  Thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  Prodigies 
Caftle  of  Brefcia;    a  Bark  fent  by  the^'^^"'^'- 
Senate  with  Money  to  Rave7ina  funk  with 
Ten  Thouf^nd  Ducats.,     The  Archive, 
a.  Building  full  of  Records    relating    to 
the  Republic,    on  a  fudden  fell  entirely 
to  the  Ground.     But  what  put  them  all 
in  the  greatefl  Conilernation  was,  that  on 
a  Day,  and  at  the  very  Hour  when  the 
great  Councilv'Was  aflembled,    either  by 
Chance  or  Tieachery,  a  Fire  broke  out  in  „,    .   , 

,  .      ,       "^  1  101     Fire  in  the 

the  Arlenal,  in  the  Room  where  the  Salt-Arfenal. 
petre  was  kept,  and  tho'  an  infinite  Num- 
b«i?.  of  Men  ran  thither  to  extinguifh  it, 
yet  afliiled  by  the  Wind,  and  the  Com- 
buftibleneis  of  the  Matter,  it  confumed 
Twelve  hght  Gallies,  with  a  vafl  Quanti- 
ty of  Stores  *.  As  an  Addition  to  their 
Misfortunes,  the  Senate  having  taken  into 
their  Pay  Giiilio  and  Renzo  Orfini  and 
I'roUo  Savello  with  Five  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms    and   Three  Thoufand  Foot,   the 

Pope, 

*  Bembo  writes,  that  the  Fire  was  occifioncd  by  a 
Spark  falling  into  a  Barrel  of  Gunpowder  as  ihcy  were 
nailing  it. 
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J>-  ^-  Pope,  by  very  fevere  Orders,  charged 
....i^^j^them,  as  Feudataries  and  Subjecfls  of  the 
Church,  not  to  leave  the  Territory  of 
Roffie  J  and  encouraged  them  not  to  reftore 
Fifteen  Thoufand  Ducats  they  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Veneiiatis  in  advance,  pro- 
mifmg  to  fet  that  Sum  againfl  other  Sums 
in  v^hich  that  People  were  indebted  to 
the  Apoftolic  See,  for  what  they  had 
colleded  from  the  Towns  in  Romagna  *. 

vc^T  H  E  Preparations  of  the  Senate  were 
chiefly  dire(5ted  towards  the  Borders  of 
the  French  Dominions,  from  whence  they- 
expected  the  moft  fpeedy  and  powerful 
Attack.  For  the  King  of  Aragon^  tho' 
he  had  promifed  the  other  Confederates 
to  do  mighty  Feats,  contented  himfelf, 
according  to  Cuftom,  with  making  a 
Shew  of  Preparations,  but  performed 
nothing  of  Moment.  Ccejar  was  em- 
ployed in  Flanders^  where  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  procure  a  free  Gift  from, 
that  People,  who  were  the  Subjeds  of 
his  Grandfon,  and  did   not  fuppofe  the 

War 

*  The  Pope  alfo  promifed  to  take  off  the  InterdiA  from 
the  Orjinif  and  to  fupport  thai  Family. 
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War  would  commence  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, well  knowing  that  the  Pope, 
depending  more  on  the  Succefs  of  others 
than  his  own  Strength,  would  regulate 
his  Motions  according  to  the  Progrefs  of 
the  Allies. 

I T  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  firfl: 
Effort  of  the  French  King  would  be  in  the 
Gfjiaradadda,  by  paffing  the  River  Adda 
near  to  Cajciano ;  the  Venetians  therefore 
aifembled  their  Forces  at  Ponie  Vico  on 
the  River  Oglio.  The  Captain  General  of 
their  Army  was  Count  Fkigliano^  and 
Bartolomeo  Ahiano  had  the  Title  of  Go^ 
vernor,  Giorgio  Cornaro^  and  Andrea  Gritti 
were  the  Proveditors  *,  both  iliufbious 
Noblemen,  greatly  honoured  for  their 
perfonal  Accompliihments,  and  for  the 
Glory  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
preceding  Year,  one  of  them  by  his  Suc- 
cefs in  Friidi^  and  the  other  by  the  Re- 
finance he  made  to  the  Germans  at  Rovere. 

Vol.  IV.  P  A 

•  The  Proveditors  reprefented  the  Senate,   and  the 

General  was  not  allowed  to  go  on   any  Enterprize  of 

Importance  without  theConfent  of  at  leai  one  of  them  ; 

but  if  Time  permitted,  an  Exprcfs  was  fiift  to  be  fcnt  to 

Ttnict  to  coafuU  the  Senate, 
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A  Council  being  held  to  confult  on  the 
Operations  of  the  War,  the  Opinions 
Venetian,  wcFC  various,  not  Only  between  fome  of 
hold  a    the  principal  Officers,    but  between  the 

Council  ♦   -^  .         ^ 

of  War.   Captain  General  and  the  Governor.     For 
AhiajiOy  who  was  of  a   fierce  and  daring 
Temper,  and  grown  proud  with  the  pro- 
Opinion    fperous    Succefs  of  the  preceding  Year, 
ano.  ^''  tjcing  ever  ready  to  embrace  all  Oppor- 
tunities, and  incredibly  quick  in  taking 
his  R^efoiutions,  as  well  as  putting  them 
in  Execution,  advifed  to  carry  the  War 
into  the  Enemy's  Country,  rather  than  to 
wait  till  it  was  brought  into  their  own 
Dominions ;  and  to  attack  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  before  the  French  King  fhould  ar- 
rive in  Italy.     But  Count  Piiigliano,  whe- 
Of  Count  ther  the  Vigour  of  his  Spirit  was  impaired 
tttg  lanc.  ^^  p^^^^  ^g  Alviam  faid,  or  whether,  in- 

ftru6ted  by  long  Experience,  he  had  with 
more  Prudence  conlidered  the  Dangers, 
was  by  no  means  for  tempting  of  Fortune, 
except  on  very  good  Grounds  j  and  was 
therefore  of  Opinion,  that  negleding  the 
Towns  of  the  Ghiaradadda,  which  were 
of  little  Importance  towards  a  Decilion 
of  the  War,  the  Army  fliould  entrench 

them- 
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themfelves  at  the  Town  of  0m,  as  Fran- 
cejco  Carmignuola  and  Giacopo  Piccinino, 
two  famous  Captains  in  their  Times,  had 
formerly  done  in  the  Wars  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Mila?2efe :  That  Orci 
was  an  advantageous  Poft,  of  great 
Strength  by  its  Situation  between  the 
Rivers  Oglio  and  Seria,  and  very  conve- 
nient for  covering  all  the  Towns  of  the 
Venetian  Territory.  For  if  the  French 
fhould  venture  to  attack  them  in  their 
Entrenchments,  from  the  Strength  of 
their  Situation  they  might  almoft  afTure 
themfelves  of  the  Vidiory  j  aiid  if  they 
chofe  to  lay  Siege  to  Cremona^  Cremay 
Bergamo,  or  Brejcia,  they  would  be  at 
liberty,  for  the  Defence  of  thefe  Places, 
to  decamp  and  approach  with  their  Army 
to  the  Beliegersj  then,  by  taking  pofTeffion 
of  fome  fecure  and  advantageous  Foil, 
they  might  with  their  numerous  light 
Horfe  and  Stradiotti  infeft  and  harafs 
them,  by  intercepting  their  Frovifions  and 
warlike  Stores,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  any  Town  of  Importance,  and, 
without  putting  themfelves  in  the  Fower 
of  Fortune,  eafily  defend  the  Venetian 
P  2  State 
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•^-  ^-    State  from  the  powerful  and  furious  At- 
^^...l^^tack  of  the  King  of  France. 
Both  Both  thefe  Counfels  were  rejeded  by 

rejeaed    ^\^q  Senate  :  that  of  Ahiano  as  too  bold, 

Dv    the 

Senate,     ^nd  that  of  the  Captain  General  as  favour- 
ing  too    much  of  Timidity,   confidering 
the  Nature  of  the  prefent  Dangers.     The 
Senate  would   indeed   have   been   better 
pleafed,  if,  according  to  the  antient  Cuftom 
of  their  Republic,  they  could  have  pro- 
ceeded fecurely,  and  have  put  themfelves 
as    little    as    poffible    out  of  their  own 
Power  *.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if,  at 
the  Time   when    almofl  all  their   Force 
was   employed   in   relifling  the  King  of 
France^  the  State  fliould  be  invaded  with 
a  powerful  Army  by  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
ma?iSj    with    what    Arms,    under    what 
Generals,   and  with   what  Forces   could 
they  pretend  to  oppofe  him  ?     On   this 
Confideration,  thofe  Meafures,   which  in 
themfelves  might  carry  a  greater  Appear- 
ance of  Certainty  and  Security,  would  at 
laft   in   efFedt  prove  the   moft  uncertain 
and   dangerous.      For  this  Reafon  they 

em- 

*  Tha%  is  by  not  giving  the  General  full  Power  to  aft 
according  to  Difcrction. 
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embraced,    a^  it  often  happens  in   con-  '^-   ^• 

traiy  Opinions,  a  Medium  betwixt  both  t ^^~— ^ 

Counfels,  and  refolved  that  the  Army 
ihould  encamp  behind  the  River  AJda, 
to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  pafiing  that 
River  and  ravaging  the  Ghiaradadth  ;  but 
gave  exprefs  Orders  and  Directions  to 
avoid  coming  to  an  Engagement,  with-^ 
out  Neceffity,  -or  the  faireft  Hopes  of 
Succefs. 

But  the  King  of  France  had  taken  a 
quite   different   Refolution,   and  was  ar- 
dently defirous    that  the  Armies  Ihould 
come  to  a  pitched  Battle.    That  Monarch, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of   Lorrain^ 
and  all  the  chief  of  the  Nobility  of  France^ 
as  foon  as  he  had   palled  the  Mountains, 
fent  his  Herald  Monjoye  to  denounce  War 
to  the  Venetian  Senate  3  and  that  it  might 
fo   much   the   fooner   be   faid  to  be  de- 
nounced, he  was  commilTioned  to  make 
the  fame  Declaration  to  the  Venetian  Ma-  King  of 
giftrates  of  Cremona  as  he  palTed  through  ■^'■''''^' 
that  Place  *,    And  tho'  the  French  Army  War  to 
P  3  was*''*^  ^'"- 


ttam. 


*  Minjeyt  wiis  inp-oduccd  into  the  Fen^ian  Senate  oa 

the 
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was  not  as  yet  all  afTenibled,  and  it  had 
been  determined  not  to  enter  upon  Ad:ion 
before  the  King  was  arrived  at  Cafcianoy 
yet,  either  by  the  Sollicitations  of  the 
Pope,  who  complained  that  the  Time 
appointed  by  the  Convention  was  elapfed, 
or  that  the  Term  of  Forty  Days,  in  which 
Ccefar  was  to  enter  upon  the  War  after 
the  King  of  France  had  opened  the  Cam- 
paign, might  the  fooner  begin,  the  iirfl 
Refolution  was  altered,  and  Chaumont  was 
ordered  to  take  the  Field  before  the  Vene- 
tian Troops,  which  were  not  yet  all  got 
together,  had  left  their  Quarters  at  Tontt 
Vico, 


The  Fifteenth  Day  of  Aprils  1509, 
gave  the  firft  Movement  to  fo  great  a 
War,  by  Chaumont^  fording  the  River 
Adda  near  Cafciafto  with  Three  Thoufand 
pX^he  Horfe,  and  paffing  Six  Thoufand  Foot, 
Adda,  and  afterwards  the  Artillery,  in  Boats. 
He  directed  his  March   to  Trevi,  Three 

Miles 

the  16th  Day  of -r^/r// 1509,  in  a  private  Manner,  to 
avoid  ftriking  a  Terror  into  the  People.  After  he  had 
denounced  the  War  on  the  part  of  the  King  his  Mailer, 
the  Doge  Loredano  made  a  very  prudent  and  becoming 
Anfwer.     Bemlo, 
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Miles  from  CafciaiWy  in  which  was  Givfti- 
niano  Morofino,  Proveditor  of  the  Venetian 
Stradiotii,     and    with     him     Vitello     of 
Citta  di  Caftelloj  and  Vincentio  di  Naldo, 
who  had  drawn  together  fome  Foot  who 
were  to  be  diflributed  in  the  neighbouring 
Towns.     Thefe  Officers  imagining   that 
the   French^    who  had   moflly   difperfed 
themfelves   in  different   Places,    had   no 
Defign  to  attack  the  Town,  but  only  to 
fcour   the  Country,    ordered    out    Two 
Hundred  Foot,  and  fome  Stradiotti ;  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  a  Party  of 
J^rencby  who   after    a    Skirmifh    purfued 
them  to  the  very  Ravelin  of  the  Gate. 
The  French  were   foon   after   reinforced 
by  more  Troops,  and  the  Artillery  being 
brought  before  the  Town,  they  began  to 
play  with  fome  Falconets  on  the  Fortifica- 
tions of  the  Place,  with  fuch  an  Effed:, 
that,    either  from  the  Cowardice  of  the 
Commanders,  who  were  terrified  at  the 
Suddennefs  of  the  Attack,  or  on  account 
of  a  tumultuous  Rifing  of  the  Inhabitants, 
the  Town  was   furrendered  to  Chaumont  -jj..  ^; 
at  Difcretion  :  The  Proveditor  GiujiinianOy 
Vitelhy  and   Vincentio^  and   many   others 
P  4  were 


1509. 
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^'  ^'  were  made  Prifoners,  befides  One  Hunr» 
dred  light  Horfe,  and  One  Thoufand 
Foot,  almoll:  all  of  them  of  the  Valley  of 
Dilamone^  only  Two  Hundred  Stradiotti 
faving  themfelves  by  Flight  *.  Chciumont, 
^ter  this,  had  fome  other  neighbouring 
Places  furrendered  to  him,  and  then  re- 
turned   witli    his    Troops    beyond   the 

O  N  the  fame  Day  the  Marquis  of 
Mantouay  who  was  in  the  King's  Pay, 
and  had  the  Command  of  One  Hundred 
Lances,  attacked  Cafal  Maggiore,  which 
Fortrefs,  together  with  Luigi  Bono  the 
Venetian  Commander,  was  furrendered  to 
liim  by  the  Inhabitants,  without  any 
Reiiflance,  On  the  fame  Day  alfo  Roccal- 
bertiuoy  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Lances  and  Three  Thoufand  Foot,  paffed 
from  Piacenza  on  a  Bridge  of  Boats  laid 
pver  the  Adduy  where  it  falls  into  the  Po, 

and 

•  Mocetitge  lays  the  Fault  on  the  Townfnien  of  7>fi//, 
who  had  rather  betray  the  Venetian  Garrifon  than  defend 
the  Place  againft  the  French.  But  Bembo  and  Giujlinian9 
affurc  us  that  the  Town,  after  fuftaining  the  Attack  as 
long  as  could  be  expelled,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrea- 
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and  made  an  Incurlion  into  the  Territory 
of  Cremona,  which  was  alfo  invaded  on 
another  Quarter  by  the  Troops  that  were 
in  Garriibn  at  Lodi,  who  had  laid  a  Bridge 
over  the  Adda  ;  belides  which  the  whole 
Body  of  Peafants  that  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous Country  of  Bria?iza,  made  a 
Defcent  and  ravaged  the  Country  as  far  as 
Bergamo.  Thefe  Attacks  made  in  five 
different  Parts  on  one  Day,  and  without 
the  Appearance  of  an  Enemy  on  any 
Quarter,  made  more  Noife  than  it  pro- 
duced Effedt.  For  Chaiimont  immediately 
after  returned  to  Milan  to  wait  for  the 
Arrival  of  the  King,  who  was  not  far  off: 
And  the  Marquis  of  Mantcua,  who,  after 
the  Taking  of  Cafal  Maggiore,  had  made 
a  fruitlefs  Attempt  on  Ajola,  underftand- 
ing  that  Alijiano,  with  a  numerous  Body 
of  Troops  had  paffed  die  Ri\Tr  Oglio 
at  Potite  Moloro,  abandoned  Cajal  Mag^ 
giore. 


After  a  Beginning  was  thus  made  to 
the  War,  the  Pope  without  Delay  pub-Pop«P"b- 
hfhed,    under  the  Title  of  Monitory,    aBuifa* 
terrible  Bull,    in  which  were  related  all  g**°*  ^^« 

the 
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the  Ufurpations  which  the  Venetiam  had 
made  of  the  Towns  and  Territories  be- 
longing to  the  Apoftohc  See,  and  of  the 
Authority  which  they  had  arrogated,  to 
thcmfelves,  in  prejudice  of  the  Eccle- 
iiaftical  Liberty,  and  of  the  Jurifdic^tion 
of  the  Pontiffs,  by  conferring  Bifliopricks 
and  many  vacant  Benefices,  and  by  trying 
Spiritual  Caufes  and  other  Matters  re- 
ferved  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Church,  in 
fecular  Courts.  And,  befides  a  Recital  of 
all  the  reft  of  the  paft  Difobediencesj 
there  was  an  Account  how  they  had  but 
a  few  Days  before,  in  order  to  difturb 
the  Adminiftration  of  Bologna,  to  the  Pre- 
judice of  the  holy  See,  invited  from 
Faenza  the  Benti'uogli,  who,  being  Rebels 
againft  the  Church,  were  fubjed:,  aS  were 
all  that  received  them,  to  the  moft  grie- 
vous Cenfures.  He  then  admoniflied  them 
to  reftore,  within  Twenty-four  Days, 
the  Lands  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Church,  together  with  the  Profits  received 
from  them  fince  the  Time  they  firft  took 
them  in  their  Pofleflion,  under  Pain  of 
incurring,  in  cafe  of  Difobedience,  the 
Ecclefiaflical    Cenfures     and     Interdicts, 

which 
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which  would  involve  not  only  the  City 
of  Venice,  but  all  Places  within  their  Do- 
minions, and  even  fuch  as,  not  being 
yet  fubjed:  to  them,  jQiould  hereafter  re- 
ceive any  Venetian  :  Declaring  them  fur- 
ther to  have  incurred  the  Crime  of 
High  Treafon,  and  worthy  to  be  treated 
as  perpetual  Enemies  to  all  Chriftians, 
who  were  by  thefe  Prefents  empowered 
to  feize  on  their  Eifedls,  and  to  make 
Slaves  of  their  Perfons. 


Against  this  Bull  there  was  in  a  few 
Days  after,  by  fome  unknov^n  Perfons, 
difperfed  about  the  City  of  Rome  a  Paper 
in  the  Name  of  the  Doge  and  Venetian 
Magiftrates ;  in  which,  after  a  long  Re-       • 
cital   of  Grievances    received    from    the 
Pontiff   and  the   King  of  Fmnce,    was 
contained  an  Appeal  from  the  Monitory ^'^'"'''''" 
to  a  future  Council,  and,  in  default   ofaCouncU. 
human  Juftice,  to  the  Tribunal  of  Chrift, 
the  moil  juft  Judge  and  fupreme   Lord 
of  all. 

This  fpiritual  Monitory  was  foon  fol- 
lowed   by    temporal    Threats;    for   the 

Herald 
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A'  D,    Herald  Monjoye^    being  arrived  at  Venice, 
*,^.^y-ijand  introduced  to  the  Doge  and  the  Senate, 
in  the  Name  of  the  King  declared   the 
War  which  was  already  begun,  adding  to 
his  Declaration  Reafons  of  more  Weight 
than  Juftice.     To  this  Denunciation  the 
Doge,  after  fome  Confultations,  anfwered 
in  very  few  Words,  that  fince  the  King 
of  France   had    refolved  to  declare  War 
An^erto^g^J^ft  them  at  a  Time  when  they  had 
i^e French  QQYictiv&di  better  Hopcs  of  him  on  account 
ciation  of  of  their   Confederacy,    which  they   had 
W*r.       never  violated,  but  had  provoked  the  King 
of  the  Romans  to  be  their  Enemy,  becaufe 
they  would  not  renounce  their  Alliance 
with   France,  they  would  take  the  heft 
care  to  defend  themfelves,    which  they 
trufled  to  efFe<fl  by  means  of  their  Arms, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Juftice  of  their 
.  Caufe.     This  Ihort  Anfwer  was  thought 
more   becoming   the  Dignity  of  the  Re- 
public, than   enlarging   further  on  their 
own  Juftification,  or  making  vain  Com- 
plaints againft  the  AggreiTor. 

The    Venetian   Army   was    now   all 
afTembled  at  PoJite  Vico,    and   confiHed 

of 
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of  Two  Thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  Three 
Thoufand  light  Horfe  and  Stradiotti, 
Fifteen  Thoufand  Foot,  picked  from  all 
Parts  of  Ital\\  and  indeed  the  Flower  of 
the  Italian  Soldiery,  as  wxU  for  the  Valour 
of  the  Common  Men,  as  for  the  Bravery 
and  Experience  of  the  Officers,  befides 
Fifteen  Thoufand  other  Foot,  feleded 
from  the  ordinary  {landing  Militia  of  their 
own  Country  5  and  their  Camp  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  very  numerous  Train  of 
Artillery.  From  Ponte  Vico  the  Army 
marched  to  Fontanella^  a  Town  Six  Miles 
from  Lodi^  and  a  very  convenient  Pofl 
for  covering  Cremona^  Crema^  Caravaggioy 
and  Berga-mo.  Here  judging  they  had 
an  Opportunity,  by  the  Retreat  of  Chau- 
mont  beyond  the  Adda^  and  the  King's 
Forces  not  being  all  joined,  to  recover 
Tre^i,  they  put  themfelvcs  in  Motion  for 
that  Purpofe  by  Orders  from  the  Senate, 
tho*  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  Al'vianOy 
as  he  himfelf  afterwards  affirmed.  That 
General  alledged  that  it  was  taking  Refo- 
lutions  that  were  in  a  manner  repugnant, 
to  forbid  an  Engagement  with  the  King's 
Army,    and  yet  on  the  other  hand   to 

make 
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^'  O'  make  fuch  Approaches  towards  it,  that 
^  ^'  ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  in  their  Power 
to  retreat,  and  even  if  it  were  feafible,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  diminifhing 
the  Reputation  of  that  Army  to  fuch  a 
Degree  as  to  have  a  bad  Influence  on  the 
>vhole  Courfe  of  the  War  -,  on  which 
Account,  and  for  the  Sake  of  his  own 
Honour,  and  for  the  Honour  of  the 
Italian  Army  in  general,  he  would  fooner 
chufe  to  die,  tlian  give  his  Confent  to 
fo  difgraceful  a  Step. 

The  Army  iirfl  took  pofTeffion  of 
Rivolta,  where  the  Fjrnch  had  left  no 
Garrifon.  They  put  Fifty  Horfe  and 
Three  Hundred  Foot  into  the  Place, 
and  from  thence  came  before  'Trevi,  a 
a  Town  at  a  fmall  Diflance  from  the 
Adda,  fituated  on  a  Spot  fomewhat  emi- 
nent, and  in  which  Chaumont  had  left 
Fifty  Lances  and  a  Thoufand  Foot  under 
the  Command  of  Jmbaulty  Frontaille  a 
Gafcon^  and  the  Chevalier  Blanc,  The 
Cannon  being  planted  on  the  Side  to- 
wards Cafciano,  where  the  Wall  was  weak- 
eft,    did  ftich   Execution,    that  the  Be- 

lieged 
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fieged  furrendered  next  Day.  The  Sol- 
diers had  Liberty  to  depart,  but  with- 
out Anns,  the  Officers  were  made  Pri- 
soners, and  the  Town  being  left  to  the 
Diicretion  of  the  Conquerors  was  imme- 
diately plundered. 

But  the  Lofs  fullained  on  this  Occa- 
fion  proved  greater  to  the  Vidors  than  to 
the  Vanquiflied  :  For  as  foon  as  the  King 
of  Fra?jce  had  received  Advice  that  the 
Enemy  had  laid  Siege  to  Trevt,  ima- 
ffinins:  that  the  Lofs  of  that  Place  in  a 
manner  before  his  Eyes  would  greatly 
diminifh  his  Reputation,  he  fuddenly  fet 
out  from  Milariy  with  an  Intention  to  re- 
lieve it.  On  the  Ninth  of  May,  the  Day 
after  Trevi  was  taken,  the  King  arrived 
at  the  River  near  Cafciano^  where  by  the 
Conveniency  of  that  Place  three  Bridges  ^'"g  of 
of  Boats  had  been  laid  before  without  paffes  the 
any  Difficulty,  and  paffed  over  with  his^'*^* 
whole  Army,  meeting  with  no  Enemy, 
nor  the  leaft  Show  of  Reliftance.  Everv 
Body  was  furprifed  that  the  Venetians 
fliould  idly  lofe  fo  fair  an  Opportunity 
of  attacking  the  firil  Part  o^  the  Troops 

that 
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that  had  paffed,  and  Trhulzio,  when  ht 
faw  that  the  Army  met  with  no  Jmpedi* 
ment  in  its  PaiTage,  cry'd  out,  "  This 
Day,  O  moft  Chriflian  King,  have  we 
gained  the  Vi(flory."  But  we  are  afTured 
that  the  Venetian  Generals  knew  very  well 
what  good-Opportunity  was  offered  them, 
and  were  willing  to  lay  hold  of  it  ^  but  it 
was  not  in  their  Power,  neither  by  their 
Authority,  nor  by  their  Prayers  nor 
Threats,  to  make  the  Soldiers,  who  were 
bufied  in  plundering,  come  out  of  Trevi. 
There  being  no  other  Remedy  for  thefe 
Diforders,  Ahiano  was  neceffitated  to  fet 
Fire  to  the  Town,  that  the  Soldiers  might 
be  forced  to  leave  the  Place  j  but  this 
Expedient  was  ufed  too  late,  for  the 
Frenchj  to  their  unfpeakable  Satisf^<5tionj 
had  already  paffed  the  River,  and  were 
making  themfelves  merry  with  the  Neg-* 
ligence  and  Mifcondud  of  their  Enemies. 

The  King  encamped  with  his  Army 
a  little  above  a  Mile  diflant  from  the  Camp 
of  the  Venetians,  which  was  placed  on 
a  fomewhat  riling  Ground,  and  fo  ftrong 
by  its  Situation  and  Entrenchments  that 

there 
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there  was  no  Avenue  by  which  it  could 
be  attacked  without  manifeft  Danger. 
On  coniulting  therefore  in  what  manner 
to  proceed,  many  of  thofe  who  affifted 
at  the  King's  Councils,  perluading  them- 
felves  that  Ccsfar  would  foon  exert  the 
Power  of  his  Arms  in  an  efFedtual  Manner, 
advifed  to  proceed  flowly  and  with  Deli- 
beration. For  in  Matters  of  War  he  that 
expeds  an  Attack  is  in  a  better  Con- 
dition tlian  he  who  feeks  to  give  it,  and 
when  the  Venetian  Generals  fhall  find 
themfelves  unable  to  defend  their  Domi- 
nions in  fo  many  Parts  at  once,  they  will 
be  under  a  Neceffity  of  coming  out  of 
their  Trenches,  and  feek  an  Occafion  of 
hazarding  a  Battle.  But  the  King  was 
of  different  Sentiments,  and  only  wiihed 
for  an  Opportunity  to  fight  where  the 
Situation  of  the  Place  might  not  give  the 
Enemy  too  great  an  Advantage  over  the 
Valour  of  his  Soldiers.  And  what  made 
him  the  more  eager  to  engage  was  either 
his  Apprehenfions  of  the  Slovvnefs  of  the  Kbg^  de- 
King  of  the  Romans^  or  becaufe  finding  ^''O"'  «• 
himfelf  in  Perfon  with  all  the  Forces  of 
his  Kingdom,  he  had  not  only  conceived 

Vol.  IV.  Q^  great 
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great  Hopes  of  Vidtory,  but  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  Difhonour  to  his  Name 
if  he  did  not  put  an  End  to  the  War  by 
himfelf  without  the  Affiftance  of  others ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  highly 
glorious  for  him,  that  the  other  Confede- 
rates fhould  equally  fhare  with  himfelf 
in  the  Rewards  of  a  Vidory  obtained  by 
his  own  Power  and  Valour.  On  the 
other  fide,  the  Venetian  Senate  and  Gene- 
rals, retaixicd  in  their  Counfels  by  the 
Fear  of  Cafar^  had  refolved  not  to  truil 
themfelves  in  a  Place  of  equal  Advantage 
to  themfelves  and  their  Enemy,  but  al- 
ways to  keep  within  ftrong  Entrench- 
ments, fo  as  to  avoid  a  Neceffity  of  fight- 
avoid  a  i"g>  ^i^d  prevent,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
Batil».  French  from  making  any  conliderabie 
Progrefs. 

With  thefe  Refolutions  the  Armies 
ftood  encamped  one  againfl  the  other  a. 
whole  Day,  and  tho'  there  pafTed  frequent 
Skirmifhes  between  the  light  Horfe,  and 
the  French^  advancing  their  Artillery,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  on  a  Battle,  yet  no- 
thing of  Moment  happened.     The  next 
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bay  the  King  made  a  Motion  towards 
Rholta,  for  the  Sake  of  trying  whether 
a  Defire  to  preferve  that  Town  would 
induce  the  Italians  to  quit  their  Campj 
but  this  not  moving  them,  the  King,  that 
he  might  obtain  from  them  at  leaft  a  tacit 
ConfefTion  that  they  durft  not  come  to  an 
Engagement,  ftood  full  four  Hours  with 
his  Army  drawn  up  in  Order  of  Battle 
before  their  Entrenchments ;  but  they 
made  no  other  Motion  than  turning  to 
the  Front  of  the  French^  and  arraying 
themfelves,  without  abandoning  their 
ftrong  Port.  In  the  mean  time  the  Can- 
non with  Part  of  the  Troops  came  before 
the  Walls  of  Rivolta^  which  Place  was 
taken  in  a  few  Hours  by  Force.  HerCj^'jfg^ 
the  King  with  his  whole  Army  thdlRi^oUa. 
Evening  took  up  his  Quarters,  not  a 
little  perplexed  at  the  Enem'ys  Method 
of  proceeding,  whofe  Conducl  he  could 
not  help  commending  as  much  as  it  diA 
pleafedhim.  To  try  however  if  Neceffity 
would  drive  them  whither  their  Will 
would  never  induce  them,  after  he  had 
tarried  a  Day  at  Rivolta,  he  fet  Fire  to 
the  Place,  and  left  it,  with  an  Intent  to 
Q^  take 


i5og. 
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^'  ^'  take  up  his  Quarters  at  Vaila  or  PandaW 
I  the  next  Evening,  in  Hopes  that  by  the 
commodious  Situation  of  either  of  thefe 
Places  he  might  intercept  the  Convoys  cf 
Provifions  from  Crema  and  Cremoiia  to  the 
Enemy's  Camp,  and  fo  reduce  them  to 
a  Neceffity  of  abandoning  it^ 

T  fi  E  Venetian  Generals  were  aw^are 
of  the  King's  Projed:,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  necelTary  for  them  to  take 
poiTeffion  of  fome  other  flrong  Poft  near 
the  Enemy,  that  they  might  continue  to 
hold  them  under  the  fame  Difficulties, 
and  obftru6l  their  Progrefs.  Count  Fiti- 
gliano  advifed  not  to  move  till  the  next 
Day,  but  Ahiano  infifted  on  the  contrary 
with  fuch  Warmth,  alledging  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  Enemy, 
that  at  laft  it  was  refolved  to  move  with 
all  Speed.  There  are  two  Roads  that 
lead  to  Crema  and  Cremona,  one  lower, 
near  the  Adda  but  longer  as  being  in  a 
curve  Line,  the  other  more  remote  from 
that  River,  but  fhorter,  and  in  a  ftrait 
Line,  reprefenting  the  String  of  the  Bow, 
as  the  other  does  the  Bow  itfelf.     The 

lower 
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lower    Road    was    taken   by  the   King's  ^-  o. 
Army,   which    was   faid    to    conlift  ofv^J^^ 
above  Two  Thoufand  Lances,  Six  Thou-  ^t     u. 

'  IN  umber 

iand  Swifs^  and  Twelve  Thoufand  GaJ-ofthe 
ccm  and  Italians^  abundantly  provided  '^™'^*" 
with  Artilleiy,  and  a  great  Number  of 
Pioneers.  The  Venetian  Army  marched 
by  the  higher  Road,  with  their  Right  to- 
wards the  Enemy,  and  was  reckoned  to 
confift  of  Two  Thoufand  Men  at  Arms, 
above  Twenty  Thoufand  Foot,  and  a 
very  great  Number  of  light  Horfe,  Part 
Italians  and  Part  inlifted  by  the  Vene- 
tians  in  Greece.  Thefe  rid  on  before  the 
reft,  but  could  not  well  extend  nor  range 
themfelves  for  the  Shrubs  and  Stumps  of 
Trees  that  covered  the  Ground  between 
the  two  Armies,  and  alfo  took  off  all 
Profpeft  they  might  have  one  of  another. 
The  Ve7ietian  Army  marching  in  this 
Manner,  and  continually  advancing  along 
the  higher  Road,  the  Vanguard  of  the 
French^  led  by  Charles  d'  Amboije  and 
Gia?iJacopo  da  Tri'vtdzi,  in  which  were 
Five  Hundred  Lances  and  the  Swifs ;  and 
the  Venetian  Rearguard  commanded  by 
Bartolomeo  Ahiano^  confifling  of  Eight 
Q^  3  Hun- 
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Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  almoft  all 
the  Flower  of  the  Foot,  arrived  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Roads  much  about  the 
fame  Time ;  but  the  Venetians  marched 
in  no  good  Order,  becaufe  jllviajio  had 
no  Thoughts  of  fighting  that  Day.  How- 
ever when  he  faw  himfelf  fo  near  the 
Enemy,  either  flimulated  by  his  ufual 
Ardor,  or  finding  himfelf  reduced  to  fuch 
a  Situation  as  made  it  neceffary  for  him 
to  engage,  he  immediately  fent  Notice  to 
Count  PifiglianOy  who  was  advanced  for- 
wards with  the  other  Fart  of  the  Army, 
gf  his  Neceffity  and  Refolution,  defiring 
him  to  come  to  his  AfliHance.  But  the 
Count  fent  him  word  to  purfue  his 
March,  and  avoid  fighting,  becaufe  the 
Rules  of  War  fo  required,  and  fuch  were 
the  Orders  of  the  Venetian  Senate. 

A  L  v  I A  N  o  having  drawn  up  his  Foot, 
with  Six  Pieces  of  Cannon,  on  a  fmall 
Bank  made  to  check  the  Violence  of  a 
Torrent,  the  Bed  of  which  was  then 
without  Water,  and  lay  between  both 
Armies,  attacked  the  Enemy  with  fuch 
Vigour  and  Fury  that  he  made  them  give 

Way. 
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Way.  In  this  Beginning  of  the  Battle 
he  was  greatly  favoured  by  fome  Vines, 
among  which  the  firil:  Charge  was  made, 
and  v/hich  by  their  trailing  Branches  very 
much  incommoded  the  French  Horfe. 
But  their  main  Battle  advancing  with  the 
King  in  Perfon  to  their  AfTiftance,  the 
two  firft  Squadrons  drew  up  and  fell  on 
the  Enemy.  Al'viano,  who  had  con- 
ceived mighty  Hopes  of  the  Vid:ory  from ^^l  q^-^ 
his  profperous  Beginning,  rode  up  2iT\6.radatitia. 
down,  and  was  prefent  every  where,  ani- 
mating and  encouraging  his  Troops  with 
the  moft  ardent  and  enlivening  Speeches. 
The  Fight  was  very  furious  and  obfti- 
nate  on  all  Sides,  and  the  French^  by  the 
feaibnable  Advance  of  their  main  Body, 
having  recovered  their  Courage  and  Spirits, 
and  the  Engagement  being  now  drawn 
into  an  open  Place,  their  Cavalry,  in 
which  they  were  much  fuperior.  had 
Room  to  exert  their  utmoO:  Force.  They 
were  alfo  much  animated  by  the  Prefence 
of  their  King,  who,  without  regarding 
his  Perfon  any  more  than  if  he  had  been 
a  common  Soldier,  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
Danger  of  tlie  Cannon,  and  was  forever 
0^4  labouring 
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labouring,  by  Commands,  by  Encourage- 
ments, and  by  Threats,  as  need  required, 
to  ftimulate  his  Men  to  the  Charge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Italian  Infantry,  en^ 
livened  by  their  iirfl  Succefs,  maintained 
the  Fight  with  incredible  Vigour,  Ahiatio 
performing  the  Office  of  an  excellent 
Soldier  as  well  as  of  a  General.  But  at 
laft,  after  a  valorous  Conteft  for  about 
the  Space  of  three  Hours,  the  Venetian 
Forces  fuiFering  very  much  from  the  Ene- 
my's Horfe  in  the  open  Plain,  and  belides 
not  a  little  incommoded  by  the  Ground, 
which  was  become  very  liippery,  from  a 
heavy  Shower  of  Rain  that  fell  during  the 
Battle,  and  hindered  their  Infantry  from 
{landing  firmly  on  their  Feet,  but,  above 
all,  wanting  the  Succour  of  the  reft  of 
their  Troops,  began  to  fight  under  very 
great  Difadvantage.  They  continued 
however  to  make  a  noble  and  refolute 
Refiftance,  but  having  loft  all  Hopes  of 
overcoming,  they  fought  more  for  Glory 
than  for  Safety,  and  made  the  Viftory 
bloody,  and,  for  fome  time,  dubious  to 
the  French ;  till,  at  laft,  being  fpent,  and 
their    Strength,    but  not   their  Courage 

failing. 
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failing,  the  greatefl:  Part,  without  turning  ^-  ^• 
their  Backs  to  the  Enemy,  were  kijled  in «— -yZ]j 
the  Field.  Among  the  Slain  was  thep^^^^j  ^^ 
much  celebrated  Piero,  one  of  the  Mar-  'he  r^a^- 
qu'iiQS  del  Monte  a  Santa  Maria  in  Tufcany^  '^"^* 
who  had  been  an  Officer  of  Foot  in  the 
Wars  of  Pifa  in  the  Pay  of  the  Floren- 
tines^ and  was  now  a  Colonel  of  a  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  in  the  Service  of  the  Vene- 
tians. By  this  valiant  Refiftance  of  only 
one  Part  of  the  Army,  it  was  then  firmly 
beheved  by  m.any,  that  if  the  whole  Vene- 
tian Force  had  been  engaged,  they  would 
have  obtained  the  Vidory.  But  Count 
Pitigliano,  with  the  greater  Part  of  the 
Army  kept  off  from  the  Field  of  Batde, 
either  becaufe,  as  he  himfelf  alledged,  his 
Troops  were  put  in  Diforder  as  he  was 
turning  them  with  an  Intention  to  come 
up  and  engage,  by  a  Squadron  of  Horfe 
that  fled  j  or  rather,  as  the  Report  went, 
becaufe  he  had  no  Hopes  of  getting  the 
better,  and  was  angry  that  Alviano^  in 
Defiance  of  his  Authority,  had  prefumed 
to  engage,  and  thought  the  wifeil  Mea- 
fure  he  could  take  was  to  fave  that  Part 
of  the  Army  which  was  with  him,  and 

not 
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A.  D.  not  facrifice  the  whole  to  another's  incon- 
iideratp  Rafhnefs.  There  died  in  this 
Battle  but  few  Men  at  Arms,  the  greateft 
Lois  fell  upon  the  Venetian  Foot,  of 
whom  fome  affirm  that  Eight  Thoufand 
were  killed ;  others  fay  that  the  Number 
of  the  Dead  on  both  Sides  did  not  ex- 
ceed. Six  Thoufand.  Bartolomeo  Alviano 
remained  Prifoner,  having  one  of  his 
Eyes  almoft  beat  out,  and  his  whole  Face 
much  bruifed,  and  in  that  Condition  was 
conducted  to  the  King's  PaviHon ;  twenty 
Pieces  of  heavy  Cannon  were  alfo  taken, 
but  the  Remainder  of  the  Venetian  Army 
not  being  purfued,  got  off  in  Safety. 
Thus  ended  the  famous  Batrie  of  the 
Ghiaradadddy  or,  as  fome  call  it,  of  Faihy 
which  was  fought  on  the  Fourteenth 
Day  of  May,  and  in  Memory  of  which 
the  King  ered:ed  a  Chapel  on  the  Place 
where  the  Armies  engaged,  and  honoured 
it  with  the  Name  of  Sa?ita  Maria  della 
Vittoria, 

The  King  of  France,  after  obtaining 
fo  great  a  Victory,  refolving  not  to  lofe 
by  Negligence  the  Advantages  he  had  ac»» 

quired 
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quired  by  Valour   and    good    Fortune,    -^-  l>^ 
marched  the  next  Day   to  Caravaggio,  k.,J^^ 
The  Town  immediately  fubmitted  uponprogrefi 
Articles,  and  the  Cittadel,  after  a  Day's  ^^  ^^« 
Battery,  furrendered  at  Difcretion.      On  after  th« 
the  Day  following,  the  City  of  Bergamo^  ^"^** 
without  waiting  the  Arrival  of  the  Army 
before  the  Place,    furrendered    itfelf    to 
the  King,  who  left  Fifty  Lances,  and  One 
Thoufand  Foot  in  the  Town,  in  order  to 
beliege  the  Caflle,  and  direded  his  March 
to   Brefcia.     Before  his  Arrival   at   that 
Place,  the  Caflle  of  Bergamo^    the  Day^,^  ^^ 
after  the  Trenches  were  opened,   capitu-«*''«^ 
lated    and   agreed     that  Maria   Giorgio^ 
and  the  other  Venetian  Officers  fhould  re- 
main Prifoners.     For  the  King  had  re- 
folved,  not  fo  much  out  of  Hatred,  as  in 
Hopes  to  extort  large  Ranfoms,  to  grant 
no  Article,    in  the  Capitulation  of   any 
Town,  by  which  the  Venetian  Noblemen 
might    have    Leave   to   retire  in  Safety. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Brefcia  were  not  of 
the  fame  Difpoiition  as  in  the  Days  of  their 
Grandfathers,    when,    in    the   Wars   of 
Filippo  Maria   Vijconti^  they    fufbained  a 
very  hard  Siege  for  the  Sake  of  preferving 

them- 
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themfelves  under   the   Venetian  Govern-^ 
,ment.     For  they  were  now  inclined  to 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  King,  partly 
through  the  Terror  of  the  French  Arms, 
and  parriy  by  the  Perfaafions  of  Count 
Gio.  Francejco  di  Gamhara^  Head  of  the 
Fadion  of  the   Ghibelline$,      Wherefore 
the  Day  after  the  Defeat  the  Townfmen 
feized  on  the  Gates,  and  openly  oppofed 
Giorgio  Cornaro,    who  had  haftened  thi- 
ther with    the   utmoft   Expedition,    and 
offered  to  put  fome  Troops  into  the  Place. 
And  when  afterwards  the  Venetian  Army, 
diminifhed  not  fo  much  by  that  Defeat, 
but,  as  it  ufually  happens  in  like  Cafes, 
by  Defertion,    approached   the  City,  the 
Inhabitants  paid  no  regard  to  the  Authority 
and  Intreaties    of    Andrea  Grttti^    who 
had   entered  into  Brefcia,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  perfuade  them  to  admit  the  Army 
for  their  own  Defence.     Wherefore  the 
Troops  not  thinking  themfelves  fecure  in 
their  prefent  Situation,  removed  towards 
And        Pefchiera^  and  then  the  City  of  Brejciay 
Brt/cia.    ^jy  ^j^g  Interefl  and  Sollicitations   of  the 
Family  of  the  Gambariy  furrendered  itfelf 
to  the  King  of  France,  as  did  two  Days 

after 
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after  the  Cittadel  on  condition  of  Liberty  ^-  ^• 
Und  Safet)'  to  all  that  were  within  it,-  ex-  ^— v-*li 
cept  the  Venetian  Noblemen. 

The  News   ot    fo    many   fucceffive 
Calamities    and   Misfortunes    arriving    at  General 
Venice y  it  is  not  to  be  expreffed  nor  ima-  Confter- 
gined  what  Grief  and   Terror  it  ftruck /"^^j.^. 
into  the  Hearts  of  all  the  People,  with 
the   Confuiion    and    Aftonilhment     into 
which  it  threw  them.     They  were  not 
accuftomed  to  feel  the  Strokes  of  Adver- 
fity,  but  to  come  off  Conquerors  in  almofl 
all  the  Wars  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged.      But  now  they  had  prefented 
before  their  Eyes  the  difmal  Profpedl  of 
the  Lofs  of  their  Dominions,    and    the 
Danger  of  the  final  Ruin  and  Deflrud:ion 
of  their  dear  Country,    inftead  of  thofe 
pkafing  Scenes  of  Glory  and  Grandeur 
from  which  they  had  but  a  few  Months 
before  propofed  to  themfelves  the  Empire 
of  all  Italy.     People  from  all  Parts  of  the 
City  ran  with  loud  and  miferable  Lamenta- 
tions to  the  Palace,  where  the  Senate  fat 
confulting    what  Meafures  to  take  in  fo 
preiling  a  Jun(5ture,  and  after  long  De- 
bate 
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bate  concluded  on  nothing  but  Defpain 
For  the  Remedies  appeared  fo  weak  and 
uncertain,  and  the  Hopes  of  their  Prefer* 
vation  fo  flender  and  groundlefs,  as  to 
afford  no  other  Refult,  when  they  con- 
fidered  that  they  had  no  other  Generals, 
and  no  other  Soldiers  than  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  Battle,  and  were  defti- 
tute  of  Strength  and  Spirits,  and  that  the 
People  fubjed:  to  their  Dominion  were 
either  inclined  to  rebel,  or  averfe  to  fuffei' 
Lofs,  and  hazard  Life  for  their  Sake* 
The  King  of  France  with  an  Army  very 
powerful,  and  infolent  with  Vidtory,  was 
difpofed  to  follow  the  Courfe  of  his  pro- 
fperous  Fortune,  and  his  Name  alone  was 
fufficient  to  induce  every  one  to  yield  him* 
felf  to  his  Subjedlion.  And  if  they  had 
not  been  able  to  relift  that  King,  what 
muft  become  of  them  on  the  Arrival  'of 
the  King  of  the  Romans^  who,  as  reported, 
was  approaching  to  their  Borders,  and 
now  he  had  fo  fair  an  Opportunity,  would 
doubtlefs  quicken  his  March  ?  Dangers 
and  Defpair  appeared  in  all  Quarters,  with 
very  few  Signs  of  Hope.  And  what  Se- 
curity had  they  that  in  their  own  Coun- 
try. 
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try,  full  of  innumerable  Multitudes,  there 
would  be  no  dangerous  Infurredtion,  partly 
from  a  Greedinefs  of  Plunder,  and  partly 
out  of  Hatred  to  the  Nobles  ?  And  thus 
did  they  reckon  as  moil  certain  all  thofe 
calamitous  Events  which  their  own  Imagi- 
nation reprefented  as  poflible  to  happen  ; 
which  is  the  greateft  Degree  of  Timidity. 

Under  the  Weight  of  thefe  terrible  ^r^,,,-^^ 
And  alarming  Apprehenfions,  the  Senate  P'^P*""* 
however,  after  fome  time,  recolk(fled  o^^ncc. 
their  Spirits  in  the  beil  Manner  they  could, 
•and  refolved  to  ufe  their  utmofl:  Efforts  to 
reconcile  themfelves  upon  any  Terms 
whatfoever  to  the  Pope,  to  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  the  Catholic  King, 
without  taking  any  Thoughts  about  ap- 
pealing the  King  of  France,  for  they  a£ 
much  diftruiled  him  for  his  Hatred  againli 
•them,  as  they  dreaded  the  Power  of  his 
Arms.  Nor  yet  did  they  on  this  account 
in  the  leafl  abate  of  their  Sollicitude  to 
defend  themfelves,  by  providing  Supplies 
of  Money,  and  making  new  Levies  in  all 
their  Territories  j  and  being  apprehenfive 
of  a  Fleet  which  was  faid  to  be  preparing 

9X 
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^'  ^-  at  Genoa,  they  increafed  their  naval  Force 
to  Fifty  Gallies,  and  appointed  Angela 
T^revifano  to  command  it. 


[509. 


But  all  their  Counfels  were  prevented 
Further  ^y  the  Diligence  and  A^ivity  of  the  King 
Progrefs    of  Frame,  to  whom,  after  the  Acquili- 

of  the 

Trench  ^lon  of  Bvejc'ia,  the  City  of  Cremona  fur- 
King.  rendered,  the  Caftle  ilili  remaining  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Venetians  *  5  which,  tho'  in 
a  good  State  of  Defence,  would  have 
followed  the  Example  of  the  refl,  as  did 
much  about  the  fame  time  the  Caftle  of 
Pizzichitone,  if  the  King  would  have 
confented  that  all  who  were  in  the  Place 
fhould  have  Leave  to  depart  in  Safety; 
but  many  of  the  Venetian  Nobles  being 
there,  and  amongft  the  reft  Zaccharia 
Contarino,  a  very  wealthy  Nobleman,  he 
refufed  to  accept  their  Surrendry  but  on 
Condition  of  fubmitting  to  his  abfolute 
Difpofal.  Leaving  therefore  fome  Troops 
to  block  it  up,  and  the  Venetian  Army, 
which  continually  diminiflied,  being  en- 
camped 

•  To  this  might  be  added  Crma,  which  Town  was 
furrendered  to  the  King  by  Means  of  Sencino  BeitKenL 
Bemh. 
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camped  in  the  Campo  Martio  near  to  ^-  •^* 
Verona^,  becaufe  the  Veroneje  would  not^ 
receive  them  within  their  Walls,  the  King 
marched  forwards  to  Pefchiera^  to  make 
himfelf  Mailer  of  the  Caftle  of  that 
Place,  the  Town  having  already  furren- 
dcred.  Soon  after  the  Batteries  had  be- 
gan to  play  the  Swifs  and  Gafcons  made  an 
Attack,  and  entering  thro'  fome  fmall 
Breaches  in  the  Wall  with  irrefiftible 
Force,  put  the  Garrifon,  in  Number  about 
Four  Hundred,  to  the  Sword.  The  Go- 
vernor, who  had  alfo  the  Command  of 
the  Town,  and  was  a  Venetian  Nobleman, 
being  made  a  Prifoner,  was,  by  the  King's 
Orders,  together  with  his  Son,  hanged 
on  the  Battlements  of  the  fame  Callle. 
What  induced  the  King  to  this  Piece  of 
Cruelty  was  his  Intention  to  terrify  thofe 
who  were  in  the  Caftle  of  Cremojia,  and 
deter  them  by  this  exemplary  Punifhment 
from  defending  themfelves  to  the  laft 
Extremity.  Thus,  in  the  Space  of  Fif- 
teen Days  after  the  Batde,  had  the  King 
of  Fra?ice  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  all 
that  Pait  of  the  Milanefe  allotted  to  him 
by  the  Divifion  made  at  Cambray,  the 
Vol.  IV.  R  Caftle 
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A'T>'    Caille  of  Cremona  excepted  :  An  Acqui- 
^Jj°^  fition  of  vaft  Advantage  to  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan^  and  by  which  the  royal  Revenue 
was  increafed  yearly  by  above  Two  Hun- 
dred Thoufand  Ducats. 

Motions  I N  the  mean  time,  there  was  no  cer- 
Po  ^€%  ^^^^  News  of  the  Motions  of  the  King  of 
Army,  the  Romans^  but  the  Pope  had  attacked 
the  Towns  of  Romagna^  with  an  Army 
of  Four  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  as  many 
light  Horfe,  and  Eight  Thoufand  Foot, 
and  with  a  Train  of  Artillery  borrowed 
from  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^  whom  he 
had  appointed  Gonfaloniere  of  the  Church; 
a  Title  in  our  Times  rather  of  Dignity 
than  Authority.  The  Ecclefiaftic  Forces 
were  put  under  the  Direction  of  Francefco 
da  Cajiel  del  Rio,  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  with 
the  Title  of  Apoflolical  Legate,  and 
Francefco  Maria  della  Rovere^  Son  to  the 
late  John  the  Pope's  Brother,  who  being 
adopted  by  Guido  Ubaldoy  Duke  of  VrbinOy 
his  Uncle  by  the  Mother's  Side,  and  the 
Adoption  confirmed  by  the  Authority  of 
the  Pope  in  Confiftory,  had  the  Year  be- 
fore, the  Duke  dying  without  IlTue  male, 

fuc- 
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lucceeded  him  in  the  Dutchy.  The 
Army  marched  from  Cefena  towards  Cer- 
'Dtdy  and  being  arrived  between  Imola  and 
Faenza,  they  took  the  Town  of  Solaroloy 
and  having  encamped  fome  Days  at  Bajlia^ 
three  Miles  from  Faenza,  removed  to 
Brifighellay  the  principal  Town  of  the 
Valley  of  Lamojte,  into  which  had  entered 
Gian  Fagolo  Manfrone  with  Eight  Hun- 
dred Foot  and  fome  Horfe.  Thefe 
Troops  fallying  forth  in  order  to  fight  the 
Enemy,  were  drawn  into  an  Ambuih, 
where  they  were  vigoroufly  charged  by 
Gian  Pagolo  Baglione  and  hod(/uico  delta 
Miraiidola,  Commanders  in  the  Eccle- 
fiaflical  Army,  and  flying  back  to  the 
Town,  their  Purfuers  entered  pell  mell 
with  them  into  the  Place,  and  with  fuch 
Violence  that  Manfrone^  who  had  fallen 
from  his  Horfe,  had  fcarce  Time  to  re- 
tire into  the  CalUe,  which  being  beiieged, 
the  firft  Shot  that  was  made  fet  Fire  to 
the  Powder  in  the  Magazine,  and  f» 
frightened  and  confounded  the  Befieged, 
that  they  furrendered  without  any  Condi- 
tions to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Conquerors, 
After  taking  PolTeiTion  of  the  whole  Val- 
R  2  ley. 
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^-  D.  ley,  the  Army  made  a  Defcent  into  the 
^i^2i^  Plain,  and  took  Granaroh^  with  all  the 
other  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Faenza,  and  went  to  encamp  at 
RuJJi,  a  Caflle  lituated  between  Faenza 
and  Ravenna^  but  not  eafy  to  be  taken, 
being  furrounded  with  a  wide  and  deep 
FolTc,  and  had  a  Garrifon  of  Six  Hundred 
foreign  Soldiers :  But  what  rendered  the 
Siege  more  difficult  was  the  Want  of 
Condudl  and  Harmony  in  the  Pope's  Army  -, 
for  tho'  it  abounded  in  Troops,  having 
been  newly  reinforced  with  Three  Thou- 
fand  *Sw//i,  yet,  on  this  account,  it  made 
not  fo  great  a  Progrefs  as  otherwife  it 
might,  as  the  Venetians  were  not  power- 
ful in  Romagna.  Giovanni,  a  Greek 
Captain  of  Stradiotd,  having  fallied  out  of 
Ravenna  with  his  Company,  was  routed 
and  taken  Prifoner  by  Giovanni  Vitelli  ; 
and  Rz{//ij  after  the  Army  had  lain  before 
it  ten  Days,  was  at  laffc  furrendered  upon 
Articles ;  and  the  Vidory  of  the  King 
of  France  happening  at  this  Time,  the 
City  of  Faenza,  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmall  Garrifon  of  Ve?ietian  Soldiers,  was 
at  its  own  Difpofal,  agreed  to  come  under 

the 
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the  Pope's  Dominion,  if  it  received  no 
Succours  in  Fifteen  Days.  This  Agree- 
ment being  made,  Five  Hundred  Venetian 
Foot  marched  out  of  Faenza^  under  the 
Legate's  Word  of  Honour  for  their  Se- 
curity, but  were  difarmed  and  dripped  by 
Order  of  the  Duke  of  Urbifio.  The  Ex- 
ample of  Faenza  was  followed  by  the  City 
of  Ravenna  as  foon  as  the  Army  came  be- 
fore the  Place.  Thus,  more  by  the  Re- 
putation of  the  King's  Vidory,  than  by 
the  Power  of  his  own  Arms,  did  the 
Pope  recover  the  Towns  he  fo  much  de- 
fired  in  Rofnagna,  in  which  the  Venetiam 
had  nothing  left  but  the  Caftle  of  Ra^ 
venna* 


The    Defeat    of  the  Venetian  Army Fenefiam 
raifed   every  Day  new   Enemies  to  that^"^*^^^*^'^ 
Republic.     The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  Sides, 
had  hitherto  not  thought  fit  to  declare 
himfelf,    on    a    fudden    expelled  out  of 
Ferrara    the    Bifdomino,    a    Magiftrate 
whom,     by     antient    Conventions,    the 
Venetiam  maintained  in  that  City,  to  ad- 
minifter  Juftice  to  their  own  Subjects ;  and 
taking  up  Arms  recovered,  witliout  Oppo^ 
R  3  fition. 
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fition,  the  Polefme  di  Rovigo,    and   funk 
with   his   Cannon  the  Venetia7i  Float  on 
the   River    Adice.      The     Marquis     of 
Mantoua  took   polTeiTion    of   Afola    and 
LujiatOj    which  had  been   taken  by  the 
Venetians  from    his    Great    Grandfather 
Giovannifrancefco    da     Gonzaga  in   their 
Wars  againft  Filippo  Maria  Vifconte.      In 
IjiriaChriJlofano   Frangipane  made    hini- 
felf  Mailer  of  Pifinio  and  Divi?tio.     And 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  by  Orders  from 
Ccefar,  entering  Friuli  with  Two  Thou- 
fand  Militia,  took  polTeffion  of  Feltro  and 
'Bellona.     And  at  his  Approach,  and  the 
Fame  of  the  Vidlory    obtained   by   the 
French^  'Triejie  and   thofe   other   Towns, 
the  Acquifition   of  which  had  been  the 
Source  of  fo  many  Calamities  to  the  Re- 
public, returned  under  the  Dominion  of 
Cc^far.     Moreover  the  Counts  of  Ladrone 
feized  on  fome  neighbouring  Caftles,  as 
did  the  Bifhop  of  Trent  on  Rinja  di  Trento 
and  Agrejlo.     But  nothing  fince  the  De- 
feat fo  much  terrified  the  Venetians  as  the 
Lofs  of  the  Cittadel  of  P^/^'/Vr^,  which, 
they  expeded,  would  by  its  Strength  rc- 
prefs  the  Fury,  and  Hop  the  Progrefs  of 

the 
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the  Conqueror.  Aftoniihed  at  fuch  a 
Train  of  Misfortunes,  they  were  alfo  ap- 
prehenfive  that  the  King  of  France  would 
make  a  further  Progrefs,  for  their  Troops 
being  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  Number, 
and  without  Order  or  Difcipline,  were 
retired  to  Mefire,  Wherefore  looking 
on  their  Aitairs  as  defperate,  and  following 
the  Didates  of  Fear  rather  than  of  Judg- 
ment, they  refolved  to  leiTen  the  Number 
of  tlieir  Enemies,  and,  perhaps  by  too 
hafty  a  Defpair,  abandon  the  Defence 
of  the  T^erra  firma^  that  the  King  of 
France  might  have  no  Inducement  to 
advance  towards  their  Capital,  where  they 
were  not  without  Appreheniions  of  an  In- 
furredion  either  of  the  Populace,  or  of  the 
innumerable  Multitude  of  Foreigners  living 
in  Venice y  tp  which  they  might  be  tempted 
by  a  greedy  Defire  of  Plunder.  They  were 
alfo  in  Danger  from  their  own  Citizens, 
who,  they  had  reafon  to  believe,  could  no 
longer  bear  that,  being  free  Denizens  by 
long  Succeiiion  of  Ages  in  the  fame  City, 
and  even  many  of  them  of  the  fame  Blood 
and  the  fame  Families  with  the  Nobles, 
they  fliould  be  excluded  from  Honours, 
R  4  and 
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and  in  all  Matters  fubjeded  and  forced  to 
give  Way  to  the  fuperior  Rank  of  thefe 
proud  Men  of  Quality.  For  this  Defpon- 
dency  and  Abjednefs  of  Mind  in  giving 
up  their  Territory,  the  Senate,  amongft 
others,  gave  alfo  this  Reafon,  that  if  they 
voluntarily  relinquifhed  their  Dominions 
for  the  Sake  of  avoiding  the  prefent  Dan- 
gers, whenever  profperous  Fortune  fhould 
return,  they  might  recover  them  with  the 
greater  Facility.  For  when  the  People 
were  left  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their 
Obedience  according  to  their  own  Difcre- 
tion,  they  would  fhew  lefs  Reludance 
to  return  under  their  antient  Govern- 
ment, than  if  they  had  departed  from 
their  Duty  in  open  Rebellion. 

Induced  by  thefe  Reafons,  the 
Venetians,  unmindful  of  the  national  Va- 
lour, and  of  the  Splendor  of  fo  glorious 
a  Republic,  were  contented  to  keep  them- 
felves  within  the  Bounds  of  the  fait  Wa- 
ters, and  gave  Orders  to  their  Officers  and 
Magiilrates  in  Padoua,  Verona,  and  other 
Towns  deftined  to  Maximiliafi,  to  leave 
them  in  the  Dilpofal  of  the  Inhabitants, 

and 
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and  come  away.     Befides  this  they  dif-  -'^  D. 
patched,  with  all  Speed,  Antonio  Ciiujli~y  ^^:'_j 
niano     Ambaflador       to      that     VrrnQt.^  Venetians 
to     obtain     of      him    a    Peace      upon  ^J**''^°° 
any  Conditions.     This  Ambaflador  beingyc^^a, 
admitted  into  Cdejar\  Prefence  at  a  public 
Audience,  fpoke  in  a  lamentable  and  very 
fubmiffive  Manner ;  but  in  vain,  for  Ccejar 
refufed  to  make  any  Convention  without 
the  King  of  France, 

I  THINK  it  not  foreign  to  my  Purpofe, 
that  we  may  form  the  better  Notion  of 
the  mighty  Confternation  that  had  feized 
on  the  Republic,  which,  for  above  Two 
Hundred  Years  before,  had  never  felt  the 
like  Strokes  of  Adverfity,  to  infert  the 
genuine  Speech  of  the  Ambaflador,  tran- 
llated  Word  for  Word  out  of  hathi  into 
our  own  Tongue,  as  follows  : 

"  I  T  is  manifeft  and  certain,  that  the  speech  of 
antient  Philofophers,  and   principal  Men ''?®^^'^""^ 
among  the  Heathens,  were  not  miilaken  baffador 
when  they  aflerted  that  the  true,  folid, '°  ^''^'''** 
lafting  and  immortal  Glory  was  that  which 
a  Man  acquired  by  conquering  himfelf. 

This 
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^-  ^.   This  they  exalted  above  all  Kingdoms, 
'^Trophies,  and  Triumphs.     For  this  was 
the  greateft  Prail'e    given  to   Scipio  the 
elder,  a  Man  famous  for  fo  many  Vid:o- 
ries,    who,    by   getting  the  Mallery    of 
himfelf,  acquired  more  Renown  than  by 
his  Triumph  over  Africa^  and  his  Con- 
queft  of  Carthage.     Was  it  not  the  fame 
Virtue   that   gained   Immortality   to    the 
Great  Macedonian  f     When  Darius,  over- 
come  by    him    in    a   very  fatal   Battle, 
prayed  to  the  immortal   Gods  to  reftore 
him  to  his  Kingdom,  he  added,  that  if 
they  had    otherwife  decreed,    he   would 
defire  no  other  Succeflbr  than  fo  generous 
an    Enemy,     fo    merciful   a   Conqueror. 
Ccefar    the    Didiator,    whofe  Name  and 
Fortune  your  Majelly  inherits,  and  with 
whofe'  Liberality,  Magnificence,  and  other 
Virtues  you  are   endowed ;    did  he  not 
merit  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Number 
of  the  Gods  by  Condcfcending,  Reftoring, 
and  Forgiving  ?     And,  to  name  no  more, 
the  Senate  and   People  of   Rome,    thofe 
Conquerors  of  the  W^orld,  whofe  Empire 
on  Earth  remains  in   you  alone,  and  of 
whofe  Greatnefs  and  Majcily  you  are  the 

Re- 
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Reprefentative ;  did  they  not  fubjecft  Na-  ^-  ^* 
tions  and  Provinces  more  by  Clemency, 
Equity  and  Gentlenefs,  than  by  Force  of 
Arms  and  Violences  r" 

"  Since  all  this  muft  be  granted,  it 
will  be  no  inconliderable  Addition  to  your 
Majefty's  Praife,  if  now,  while  you  have 
Vi<ftory  in  your  Hands,  and  the  Venetians 
at  your  Feet,  you  would  put  yourfelf  in 
mind  of  human  Frailtv,  and  know  how 
to  ufe  your  good  Fortune  with  Modera- 
tion, by    attending  more  to  the  Study  of 
Peace  than  to  the  doubtful  Events  of  War. 
For  how  great  is  the  Inftability  of  human 
Affairs,    how     uncertain    Chances,   how 
dubious,  mutable,  fallacious  and  hazard- 
ous the  Condition  of  Mortals,  we  need 
no  foreign  nor  antient  Examples  to  de- 
monftrate  ;  we  have  a  more  than  fufficient 
Proof  in  the  Venetian  Republic,   which 
but  a  little  while  fmce   was  flourifhinsr, 
fplendid,  celebrated,    and  potent  to  fuch 
a  high  Degree,   that    the  Luftre  of  its 
Name,  and  Fame  of  its  Power,  were  not 
confined  within  the  Bounds  of  EurcpCy 
but  fpread  themfelves  with  extraordinary 

Splen- 
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Splendor  and  Admiration,  through  Africa 
and  Afta,  and  their  Praife  refounded  even 
to  the  remoteft  Ends  of  tlie  Earth. 
How  is  this  fo  lately  glorious  a  Common- 
wealth, by  one  unprofperous  Battle,  in  a 
flight  Engagement,  deprived  at  once  of 
the  Fame  of  its  glorious  Actions,  defpoiled 
of  its  Riches,  torn  in  Pieces,  trampled 
under  Foot,  ruined,  and  in  Want  of  all 
Things,  but  efpecially  of  good  Counfel, 
and  depreffed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the 
very  Idea  of  all  its  antient  Valour  and 
Refolution  feems  to  be  loft,  and  all  that 
noble  Ardor  and  Thirft  after  Glory  in 
Wars  totally  extinguiflied," 

•'But  they,  I  mean  the  French,  un- 
doubtedly deceive  themfelves,  if  they 
afcribe  fo  great  a  Revolution  to  their  ov^rn 
Valour  J  fince  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Venetians  have  ftruggled  under  greater 
Calamities  in  Times  paft  j  they  have  been 
diftrelTcd,  they  have  been  exhaufted  by 
vaft  Loftes  and  Damages ;  but  they  never 
defponded,  nor  funk  into  Defpair,  parti- 
cularly during  the  Time  when  they 
fuftaincd,  for  many  Years,  fo  very  dan- 

,    geroua 
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irerous  a  War  with  that  moft  cruel  Ene-  •^-  ^- 

o  I  coo, 

my  the  Turkifi  Tyrant,  whom  theyt 
bravely  refifted,  till  by  Perfeverance,  in- 
ftead  of  being  conquered,  they  became 
in  the  End  Conquerors.  The  Republic 
would  have  expected  the  fame  Event  in 
the  prefent  Diftrefs,  had  not  the  Dread 
of  the  Name  of  Cajar,  and  the  Refolu- 
tion  of  his  bold  and  invincible  Troops 
funk  their  Courage,  and  depreffed  their 
Spirits,  and  flruck  fuch  an  univerfal 
Damp,  as  deprived  them  of  all  Hopes  not 
only  of  Vi(5lory  but  even  of  Refinance. 
We  therefore  laying  down  our  Arms, 
fly  for  Refuge  to  the  inexpreffible  Cle- 
mency, or  rather  Godlike  Pity  and  Com- 
miferation  of  your  Majefty,  on  which 
we  entirely  depend  in  our  loft  and  defpair- 
ing  Condition  :  Befeeching  your  Majefty, 
in  the  Name  of  our  Prince  and  Senate, 
and  of  the  Venetian  People,  that  you 
would  caft  an  Eye  of  Pity  on  our  afflided 
Circumftances,  and  adminifter  a  fovereign 
Remedy  to  our  Evils.  We  are  ready  to 
embrace  whatever  Conditions  of  Peace 
you  fhall  pleafe  to  prefcribe,  as  juft, 
honourable,    and  conformable  to  Equity 

and 
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^-  D.  and  Reafon.  But  we  may  perhaps  be 
j°j'_^  thought  worthy  to  tax  ourfelves  *  j  and 
therefore,  freely  and  with  one  Confent,  re- 
flore  unto  your  Majefty,  as  the  true  and 
rightful  Lord  all  thofe  Lands  andPoffeflions 
which  our  Anceflors  have  taken  from  the 
Holy  Empire,  and  from  the  Dutchy  of 
Aujlria,  And  to  render  this  Offer  the 
more  convenient  and  acceptable,  we 
freely  and  voluntarily  relinquifh  to  your  Ma- 
jefty all  ourPoffeflions  on  the  T^errafirmUy 
renouncing  all  Right  and  Title  to  them 
by  what  Means  foever  acquired.  Befides 
this,  we  will  pay  to  your  Majefty  and 
your  lawful  Succeflbrs  in  the  Empire  the 
Sum  of  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats  yearly  for 
ever,  and  we  will  yield  voluntary  Obe- 
dience to  your  Majefty 's  Orders,  Edid:s, 
Laws  and  Precepts.  Defend  us,  we  be- 
feech  you,  from  the  Infolence  of  thofe 
who,  from  being  but  a  little  while  ago 
our  Confederates,  are  now  become  our 
moft  cruel  Enemies.  Being  thus  pre- 
ferved  by  your  Majefty's  Clemency,  we 

fhall 

*  Ma  forfe  not  Jiamo  dfgni  che  da  not  medejimi  ci 
tnjftamo  \  as  much  as  to  fay,  We  are  left  at  liberty  to 
burden  ourfelves  with  fach  Conditions  as  may  perhaps 
procure  a  Peace, 
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(liall  ever  call   you  the  Father  and  the  ^'   ^• 
Founder  of  our  City,     We   {hall  record  uli^ 
in   our  Annals,   and  perpetually  recount 
to  our  Children  the  great  Merits  of  Cajar, 
And  it  will  be  no  fmall  Addition  to  your 
Praifes,    that  you  are  the  firft  at  whofe 
Feet  the  Venetian  Republic  has  in  fo  fup- 
plicant  a  Manner  proftrated  itfelf,  the  firft 
to  whom  it  has  bowed  the  Neck,  whom 
it  honours,    reverences,    and   regards   as 
a  celeftial  God.     Had  it  pleafed  the  great 
God   and  Lord  of  all  to  have  reftrained 
the  Inclinations  of  our  Anceflors   from 
intermeddling  in  the   AiFairs  of   others, 
our  Republic  would  flill  outvy  in  Splendor 
all  other  Cities  in  Europe ;  but  now,  alas ! 
it  lies  in  the  Duft,  miferable,  forlorn,  and 
dejeded,  the  Triumph  of  Envy  and  Ma- 
lice, expofed   to  Derifion  and  Reproach, 
and  in  a  Moment  deprived  of  the  Glory 
of  all  its  former  Vidories.     But  fince  it 
is  neceffary  for  us  to  return  to  the  Point 
from   whence   we   begun,  it  lies  in  your 
Power,  O  Ccefar^  by   forgiving  and  par- 
doning   your   Venetians,    to  purchafe   to 
yourfelf   a    Name    and    Glory    greater 
and  more  fplendid  than  ever  any  Con- 
queror 
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-^-  D.  queror  acquired  by  Vidory,  and  which 
s^J^^i^no  Succeffion  of  Ages,  nor  the  moft 
diilant  Length  of  Time  can  poffibly 
efface  from  the  Minds  of  Men  ^  but  all 
future  Generations  will  celebrate  your 
Praife,  and  confefs  and  call  you  the  pious, 
the  merciful,  and  the  moft  glorious  Prince 
upon  Earth.  We  in  particular,  your 
VenetiaitSy  fhall  afcribe  it  as  entirely  owing 
to  your  Goodnefs,  Generolity  and  Cle- 
mency, that  we  live,  breathe,  and  en- 
joy the  Benefit  of  human  Society." 

The   Senate,    in    purfuance     of   the 
Venetians  fame  Refolutiou,  difpatched  a  Perfon  to 
theTowns  PugHa,  to  make  a  Ceflion  of  the  Ports  in 
in  p»^//«j}^at   Country   to   the    King  of  Aragon. 
magna.    That  Princc,  well  knowing  that  he  fhould 
reap  the  Fruits  of  another's  Labour  with- 
out Expence  or  Hazard,  had  fitted  out 
but  a  very  fmall  Fleet  from  Spain^  which 
took  Pofiefiion  of  fome  Places  of  little 
Importance  in   the   Territories   of  thole 
Cities.     They  deputed  alfo  a  Secretary  of 
the  Republic  into  Romagna,  with  a  Com- 
miflion  to  furrender  into  the  Hands  of 
ti^ev  Pope  all  that  they  yet  pofieffed  in 

that 
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that  Country,  on  condition  that  Gian  ^v  ^• 
Pagolo  Man/rone  and  the  other  Prifoners^ 
(hould  be  fet  at  Liberty,  and  that  they 
might  have  Leave  to  withdraw  the 
Troops  and  x\rtillery  that  were  in  the 
Cittadel  of  Raveftna.  While  the  Pope 
helitated  at  accepting  thefe  Conditions, 
becaufe  he  would  not  difpleafe  the  Con- 
federates, the  Garrifon  gave  up  the  Citta- 
del, contrary  to  the  Will  of  the  Venetian 
Secretary,  who  was  in  the  Place,  and 
had  fome  AfTurances  from  thofe  who 
managed  the  Treaty  at  Kome^  that  the 
Pope  would  at  lafl  confent  to  the  Condi- 
tions on  which  the  Surrender  had  been 
offered.  His  Holinefs  made  heavy  Com- 
plaints that  the  Senate  of  Venice  had 
treated  him  with  more  Contumacy  than 
they  had  iliewed  towards  Cajar  and  the 
King  of  Aragon,  And  therefore  when 
the  Venetian  Cardinals  Grimano  and  Qtt- 
naro  demanded  of  him-  in  the  Name 
of  the  Senate,  Abfolution  from  the  Moni- 
tory, as  their  Due,  becaufe  they  had 
offered  the  Reftitution  of  the  Towns  he 
demanded  within  the  Term  of  Twenty- 
four  Days,  his  Holinefs  anfwered,  that 
Vol.  IV.  S  they 
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they  had  not  yielded  Obedience,  becaufe 
they  had  not  offered  them  fimply,  but 
with  Reilridions  and  Conditions,  and  had 
been  admonifhed  alfo  to  reftore,  befides 
the  Towns,  all  the  Profits  they  had  re- 
ceived, with  the  Effeds  belonging  to  the 
Church,  or  to  the  Ecclefiaftics. 


Thus  were  the  Affairs  of  the  Venetian 

Republic,    by  a  violent   and  aftonifhing 

Shock,  precipitated  to  the  loweft  Degree 

,     -     of  Mifery,  with  a  continual  Accumulation 

of  Calamity   upon   Calamity,    all  Hopes 

vanifliing  as  foon  as  propofed,  and  no  Re- 

fource  left,  by  means  of  which  it  might 

hope  at  leaf!:,  after  the  lofs  of  fo  much 

Empire,  to  preferve  its  own  Liberty.     So 

great  a  Cataftrophe  varioufly  affed:ed  the 

Minds   of   the  Italians -,  fome   beheld  it 

y*"""?    with  the  greateft  Pleafure,  remembering 

ons  of  the  the  ambitious  Proceedings  of  that  People, 

on 'the    ^^^'  fetting  afide  all  Regard   to   Juftice 

ruinous     and  public  Faith,  feized  upon  all  Oppor- 

jj|^*^^^°^_  tunities  that   offered,    and    had    openly 

tians,      fought  Mcans  to  bring  all  Italy  in  Sub- 

jedlion  to  them.     Such  Attempts  rendered 

their  Name  univerfally  detefled,  and  they 

were 
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Were  ftill  the  more  hated  for  the  Report,  ^-  ^• 
which  prevailed  every  vi^here,  of  their 
natural  Pride  and  Haughtinefs.  Many, 
on  the  contrary,  confidered  the  Matter 
with  more  found  Judgment,  refledting 
what  a  difmal  and  calamitous  Situation  it 
muft  be  for  Baly  to  find  itfelf  intirely  re- 
duced under  Slavery  to  Foreigners.  They 
refented,  with  the  deepeil  Concern  and 
Indignation,  that  fo  great  a  City,  fo  an- 
tient  a  Seat  of  Liberrv\  that  diffufed  the 
Splendor  of  the  Italian  Name  over  all 
the  World,  fhould  be  driven  to  fuch  Ex- 
tremities ',  that  now  there  remained  no 
Bridle  to  the  Fury  of  the  Ultramontanes^ 
iince  the  moft  honourable  Member  of  the 
Italic  Body,  which  had,  above  all  others, 
maintained  the  common  Fame  and  Efti- 
mation,  was  ftruck  dead  and  ufelefs. 

But  the  Pope,  more  than  all  the  reft 
of  the  Powers  of  Italy ^  began  to  be  con- 
cerned at  fo  great  a  Revolution.  His 
Holinefs  entertained  a  Jealoufy  of  the 
Power  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  and 
of  the  King  of  France^  and  was  there- 
fore defirous  that  they  fhould  be  in- 
S  2  volved 
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volved  in  fome  Difficulties,  \^^hiGh  might 
divert  their  Thoughts  from  oppreffing 
himfelf.  With  this  View  he  determined, 
ciines  to  tho'  fecretly,  to  put  a  Stop,  as  far  as  in 
the  f^ene-  ^^^  \^y^  ^.o  the  Courfc  of  Misfortunes 
which  overwhelmed  the  miferable  Vene- 
tians. And  therefore  he  accepted  the 
Letters  written  to  him  in  the  Name  of 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  in  which  he  be- 
feeched  his  Holinefs,  with  the  moft  pro- 
found Submiffion,  that  he  would  con- 
defcend  to  admit  fix  Ambaliadors,  chofen 
out  of  the  principal  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  fupplicate,  in  the  moil  humble 
Manner,  his  Pardon  and  Abfolution. 
The  Letters  were  read,  and  the  Demand 
propofed  in  a  Confiflory ;  and  it  being 
pleaded,  in  behalf  of  the  Supplicants, 
that  it  was  the  antient  Cuftom  of  the 
Church  not  to  exercife  Severity  towards 
thofe  who,  repenting  of  their  Crimes,  de- 
manded Pardon,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
lliould  be  admitted.  The  AmbafTadors 
of  Ccefar  and  of  the  King  of  France 
ilrenuoufly  oppofed  their  Admiffion,  put- 
ting his  Holinefs  in  Mind  that,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Cambrayj  he  was  exprefly  ob- 
liged 
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liged  to  profecute  the  Venetians  both 
with  his  fpiritual  and  temporal  Arms,  till 
each  of  the  Confederates  had  recovered 
what  belonged  to  him.  The  Pope  an^ 
fwered,  that  he  had  confented  to  admit 
the  AmbalTadors  of  Venice^  but  did  not 
intend  to  grant  the  Abfolution,  before. 
Cafar.  who  was  the  only  Member  of  the 
Alliance  that  had  not  recovered  the 
Whole  of  his  Pretenficns,  ihould  be 
put  in  full  Foireilion  of  all  that  belonge4 
to  him, 


This  Step  of  the  Pope  fomewhat  re- 
vived  the  Spirits  of  the   Venetians^    and  the /Vw- 
thev  began  not  to  defpair  of  their  Pre- ".'*'" 

Jo  i  Vive. 

fervation.  But  they  were  much  more 
efrediually  relieved  from  the  extreme 
Terror,  with  which  they  had  been  feized, 
by  the  Refolution  of  the  King  of  France 
to  obferve  indeed  faithfully  and  pundiualiy 
his  Engagements  with  Cafar^  but,  after 
he  had  acquired  what  he  expected  for 
himfelf,  not  to  proceed  with  his  Army  be- 
yond his  own  Bounds.  For  this  Reafon 
when  it  was  in  his  Power  to  make  him- 
felf Mailer  of  Verona,  which  City  had 
S  3  fent 


re- 
vive. 
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^'  ^'  fent  Deputies  to  offer  him  their  Obedience, 
,  and  to  furrender  the  Place  into  his  Hands, 
after  he  had  taken  PefcMera ;  and  when 
he  might  in  like  manner  have  taken 
PofTeffion  without  Oppofition  of  Padoua 
and  other  Towns  abandoned  by  the 
Venetians^  he  refufed  the  Offers,  and  di- 
red:ed  the  Deputies  of  Verona  to  prefent 
the  Keys  of  their  City  to  the  Ambaffa- 
dors  of  Ccefar^  who  attended  his  Army  *. 
On  the  fame  Account  he  continued  with 
his  whole  Army  encamped  at  Pefcbiera, 
which  Town,  invited  by  the  Commo- 
dioufnefs  of  its  Situation,  he  retained  in 
his  own  Poffeflion,  tho'  it  belonged  to  the 
Marquis  of  Mmiioua,  and  had  been  for- 
merly, together  with  Afola  and  Lunato^ 
feized  by  the  Venetians.  The  Marquis 
durft  not  refufe  him,  but  had  the  Liberty 
to  retain  to  himfelf  the  Revenues  of  the 
Place,  and  had  the  Promife  of  an  Equi- 
valent in  Recompence. 

About 

*  The  King  of  France  would  not  accept  the  Keys 
of  Verona  becaafe  he  would  not  contravene  the  League 
of  Cambray  ;  but  he  fent  thither  Andrea  di  Burgo,  an 
Agent  of  Maximilian^  who  tOok  Poffeffion  of  that  City 
in  the  Name  of  his  Prince. 
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About  this  Time  the  Caflle  of  Cre^ 

mona  was  furrendered  upon  Articles,  by 

which  it   was  agreed  that  the    Garrifon 

fhould  be  fafe  in  their  Lives  and  EfFedts, 

except  thofe  who  had  been   Subjects  to 

the   King  of   France,    and  the  Venetian 

Noblemen,  who  had  the  King's  Word  of 

Honour    given    them    for    their    Lives, 

but  were  to   remain  his  Prifoners.     The 

Example   of   Verona    was    followed    by 

Padoua,  Vicenza,   and  the  other    Places 

on  the  I'erra  firma,    except  the  City  of 

'Trevigi,  which,  being  abandoned  by  the 

Venetian  Magiflrates  and  Garrifon,  would 

have  done  the  fame,   had  Ccefar  appeared 

with  ever  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  Troops, 

or  even  fome  Perfon  of  Authority  in  his 

Name.     But   one   Lionardo  da  Dre/finaS''^'"^^'. 

-^       'firm  to  the 

an  Exile  of  Vicenza,  being  come  to  T^re- Venetians, 
'vigi,  tho'  without  Forces,  Arms,  or  any 
Pretence  of  Authority,  and  admitted  into 
the  Place,  where  he  exped:ed  to  receive, 
in  the  Name  of  Ccefar,  the  Submiffion  of 
the  Inhabitants,  in  the  like  manner  as  it 
had  happened  to  him  at  Padoiidy  the 
Exiles  of  that  City,  who  had  been  lately 
S  4  reftored 
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^-  D.  reflored  by  the  Venetians^  and  out  of  GraW' 
^*  ftitude  devoted  to  their  Intereft,  began  to 
be  tumultuous.  On  this  Occafion  the 
Populace,  who  were  likewife  well  aiFed:ed 
to  the  Venetian  Government,  made  an 
Infurredion,  and  having  at  their  Head 
one  Marco  a  Shoemaker,  amidft  a  vaft 
Concourfe,  and  with  loud  Shouts  from 
the  Multitude^,  carried  into  the  principal 
Square  the  Venetian  Standard,  crying  out, 
with  one  Voice,  ^an  Marco^  protefting 
that  they  would  acknowledge  no  other 
Government  nor  Lord.  This  Difpofition 
of  the  Inhabitants  was  not  a  little  con- 
firmed by  the  AmbafTador  of  the  King  of 
Hungary yVTho  in  his  Way  to  Venice  Tp'a.fCtng 
through  Trevigiy  happened  to  find  him- 
felf  in  the  Midft  of  the  Tumult,  and 
exhorted  the  People  againft  Rebellion. 
So  thfey  drove  out  DreJ/ina,  and  received 
int6  their  City  Six  Hundred  Venetian  Foot  5 
and  foon  after  the  Army,  which  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  Troops  arrived  from  Scla- 
'vonia,  and  thofe  which  were  returned 
from  Romag?ia,  and  had  defigned  to  form 
dT^IBalAp^  ftrongiy  entrenched  between 
Mdrghera  and   Mejire,   entered  T^revigi, 

Now 
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Now  all  Hands  were  fet  at  Work,  with 
the  utmoft  Diligence,  on  the  Fortifica- 
tions, and  the  Horfe  were  ordered  to 
fcour  the  neighbouring  Country,  and 
bring  all  the  Provilions  they  could  find 
into  the  City,  not  only  to  fupply  the  Ne- 
ceffities  of  the  Inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  City  of  Ventcey  where 
they  were  amafling  vaft  Quantities  from 
all  Parts. 


The  principal  Caufe  of  this  Acclden^- 
which  gave  the  Venetians  Hopes  of  favingin  Con- 
fome  Part  of  their  Dominions,  and  t^^^'^  Maxhu' 
Way  for  many  other  Events  of  great  ^'««- 
Importance,  was  the  negligent  and  difor- 
derly  Condu<fl  of  Ccejar.  For  in  fo  rapid 
a  Courfe  of  Vid:ories  the  Public  heard 
nothing  of  him  all  the  while  but  his 
Name,  tho'  by  the  Terror  of  the  French 
Arms  fo  many  Towns  were  furrendered 
to  him,  which  by  his  Prefence  he  might 
have  eafily  preferved.  But  after  the  Con- 
federacy made  at  Cambray,  he  ftaid 
fome  time  in  Flanders^  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  voluntary  Contribution  of  Money 
from  thofe  People,  to  enable  him  to  carry 

on 
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on  the  WaTj  which  he  had  no*  foonef 
received  than,  according  to  his  Cuftom, 
he  fquandered  away  in  needlefs  ExpenceS. 
And  tho'  he  fct  out  from  Mechlin  armed, 
and  with  all  the  imperial  Ponip  and 
Formalities,  and  arrived  on  the  Borders 
of  Italy,  fpreading  a  Report  that  he  wbuld 
begin  the  War  before  the  Time  appointed 
by  the  Treaty,  yet,  labouring  under  his 
ufual  Difficulties  and  Embarrafments,  he 
proceeded  no  further.  Nor  was  he  to 
be  moved  by  the  preffing  Tnftances  of  the 
Pope,  who,  from  the  Terror  which  he 
had  conceived  of  the  French  Arms,  was 
continually  folliciting  him  to  come  into 
Italy,  and  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
do  it  had  fent  him  Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats 
by  Conjianiino  of  Macedonia,  having  before 
confented  that  he  fhould  appropriate  to 
his  Ufe  One  Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats 
which  had  feveral  Years  ago  been  repofited 
in  Germany,  to  be  ipent  in  a  War  againft 
the  Infidels.  And  befides  thefe  Sums  he 
had  received  of  the  King  of  France  One 
Hundred  Thoufand  Ducats  for  the  Invefti- 
ture  of  Milan.  It  is  true  that  when  he 
arrived  near  Infpruck,    and  received  the 

News 
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News  of  the  Battle  of  Vaila,    he  imme- 
diately ordered  tl:ie  Duke  of   Brunjwick 
to  recover  the  Province  of  Friuli.     But 
he    himfelf    never    ilirred,    and   lolt  {o 
fair  an  Opportunity,  for  Want  of  Money, 
all  the  Sums  he  had  received  in  fo  many 
Places  not  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  his 
Prodigality.     At  lafl  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Trent,  from   w^hence  he   fent  Letters 
of  Thanks  to   the  King  of  France,  for 
having  by  his  Means  recovered  his  Towns, 
and  to   alTure  him  that,  for  the  greater 
Teilimony  of  his  hearty   good  Will  to- 
wards him,  and  that  the  Memory  of  all 
former  Oifences  might  be  utterly  abolish- 
ed, he  had  caufed  a  Book,  in  which  were 
recorded  all  the  Injuries  which  had  been 
done  by  the  Kings  of  France  to  the  Em- 
pire and  to  the  German  Nation  in  Times 
paft,  and  which  was  kept  at  Spires,  to  be 
committed  to  the  Flames. 

While  Maximilian  was  at  Treniy  on 
the  1 3th  Day  of  June  he  received  a  Vifit 
firom  the  Cardinal  o^  Rouen,  who  came  to 
treat  about  Affairs  relating  to  the  common 
Caufe.     His  Eminence  was  received  with 

ex- 


An  Inter- 
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extraordinary  Marks  of  Honour,  and  pra?. 
mifed  Ccefar,  in  the  Name  of  his  King, 
an  auxiliary  Regiment  of  Five  Hundred 
Lances.  After  they  had  difpatched  the 
Bulinefs  that  lay  before  them  in  perfed: 
Harmony,  it  was  agreed  that  Ccefar  and 
the  King  of  France  fhould  have  an  In- 
terview and  Conference  in  the  open  Field 
near  the  Town  of  Garda  on  the  Confines 
of  their  refpedive  Dominions.  For  this 
v^ew  ap-'  Purpofe  the  King  of  France  put  himfelf 
P°*"*5^,    in  Readinefs  to  be  prefent  on  the  Dav  pre- 

and  fails.  .  ^  *'   * 

fixed,  and  with  the  fame  Defign  Ccejar 
came  to  Kiva  di  Trento ;  where  he  had 
not  flayed  above  two  Hours  before  he 
fuddenly  returned  to  Trent^  fending  no- 
tice at  the  lame  time  to  the  King  of 
France^  that  fome  new  Accidents  had 
happened  in  Friuli,  which  obliged  him 
to  return,  and  entreated  him  to  continue 
at  Cremona^  promifing  to  return  very  foon 
in  order  to  hold  the  Conference  according 
to  Appointment.  This  Change  of  Mind, 
if  it  be  pollible  to  aflign  the  true  Reafon 
iQ;a  Prince  of  fo  fickle  a  Temper,  many 
afcribed  to  fomething  privately  whifpered 
ijl^his  Ear,  which  had  thrown  him  into 

Sufpi^ 
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Sufpiciona,  as  he  was  by  Nature  very 
credulous.  Others  imputed  it  to  his 
Confcioufnefs  that,  having  but  a  fmall 
Court  and  few  Attendants,  he  could'-  not 
appear  with  that  Dignity  and  Reputation 
which  could  any  way  come  in  Comparifon 
with  the  Pomp  and  Grandeur  of  the  King 
of  Fra?ice.  But  Lends j  who  was  defirous 
of  lefTening  his  great  Expences  by  difband- 
ing  his  Army  widi  all  Speed,  made  Pro- 
vilion  for  his  immediate  Return  into 
France^  and  fet  out  for  Mila??^  without 
hearkening  to  Maximilians  Propofal.  Nor 
could  he  be  diverted  from  his  Refolution 
by  Matteo  Lango,  now  Bifhop  of  Gc- 
riiZj  who  was  fent  for  that  Purpofe,  and 
followed  the  King  as  far  as  Cremonay 
earnellly  entreating  him  to  have  a  little 
Patience  and  wait,  afluring  him  of  his 
Mailer's  moft  certain  and  fpeedy  Returiii 

The  Removal  of  the  Perfon  and  Army 
of  the  moft  Chriilian  King  from  the 
Confines  of  Ccejay'\  Dominions  had  an  ill 
Effedt  on  his  Affairs,  and  gready  dimi- 
nifhed  his  Reputation.  And  yet,  tho'  he 
might  ealily  have  provided  for  the  De- 
fence 
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fence  ofPadotarund  other  Towns  with 
what  Force  he  had  about  him,  he  took 
no  Care  to  put  Garrifons  in  them,  either 
becaufe  he  was  naturally  inconftant  and 
remifs,  or  had  fome  other  Enterprize  firfl 
in  View  j  or  elfe  becaufe  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  for  his  Honour  to  make  a 
Defcent  into  Italy  at  the  Head  of  a  greater 
Army ;  and,  as  if  the  preliminary 
Requifites  were  brought  to  Perfedion, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  to  do,  he 
propofed,  with  the  united  Forces  of  the 
whole  Confederacy,  to  attack  the  City 
of  Venice.-  A  Projed:  to  which  the  King 
of  France  readily  hearkened,  but  was 
difagreeable  to  the  Pope,  and  openly  con- 
tradi(5led  by  the  King  of  A?'agon, 


AiFairs  of  ^  ^  the  mean  time  the  Florentines  gave 
^'>-  the  finifhing  Stroke  to  the  War  againft 
the  Pijans.  For  after  they  had  prevented 
the  Importation  of  Corn  into  Pifa,  they 
made  an  Augmentation  of  their  Troops, 
and  refolved  to  employ  their  utmoft  Force 
and  Induftry  to  hinder  all  Supplies  of  any 
Kind  of  Provifion  from  entering  into  Pifa, 
either  by  Sea  or  Land.      This  could  not 

be 
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be  accomplirtied  without  fome  DiiEculty, 
en  .aj^qount  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Luccbefe,  who  in 
this  refpedt  were  no  faithful  Obfervers  of 
the  Agreement  they  had  lately  made  with 
the  Florentines  whenever  they  had  an 
Opportunity  to  tranfgrefs  it  in  private. 
The  Scarcity  of  Proviiions  however  in- 
crealing  every  Day  in  Fija^  was  become 
at  lall:  intolerable  to  the  Peafants ;  where- 
fore thofe  Heads  of  the  Citizens  who  had 
the  Direction  of  the  public  Refolutions, 
and  were  followed  by  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Fifan  Youth,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
Minds  of  the  Peafants  by  their  ufual  Arts, 
fet  on  Foot,  by  Mediation  of  the  Lord  of 
Piombinoy  a  Treaty  for  making  an  Agree- 
ment with  the  FIore7iti?ies.  To  negotiate 
this  Treaty,  which  was  artfully  fpun  out 
to  a  great  Length,  Nicolo  Macchiaroelli^ 
Secretaiy  to  the  Floretitines^  and  a  Num- 
ber of  Pifan  Ambafladors,  chofen  out  of 
the  Citizens  and  Peafants,  were  fent  to 
Piombim.  But  Pifa  was  a  City  very 
difiicult  to  block  up,  having  a  wide  moun- 
tainous Territory,  full  of  Ditches  and 
Bogs,  which  render  it  difficult  to  inter- 
cept 
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cept  any  Convoy  of  Provilions  into  the 
Place,  efpecially  in  the  Night,  conlider^ 
ing  how  ready  the  Lucchefe  were  ever  to 
fupply  them,  together  with  the  refolute 
Difpolition  of  the  Pifa?iSj  who  never 
fcrupled  to  expofe  themfelves  to  all  man-* 
ner  of  Dangers  and  Fatigue  to  bring  Pro- 
viiions  into  the  Town. 

I  N  order  to  furmount  thefe  DifiicuU 
ties,  the  Generals  of  the  Florentines  re* 
folved  to  divide  the  Army  into  three  Part&, 
that  being  diftributed  into  feveral  Quarters, 
it  might  the  more  commodioufly  pre- 
vent all  Entrance  into  Pifa.  They  pofted 
one  Part  of  the  Forces  at  Mazzano^  to 
take  care  of  the  Gate  that  leads  to  the 
Hills ;  a  Second  at  San  Piero  a  Rena  and 
at  San  Jacopo^  oppolite  to  the  Gate  of 
Lucca-,  and  the  Third  near  the  old  Church 
of  San  Piero  in  Grado,  which  lies  between 
Pifa  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Anio.  In 
each  Camp,  which  was  well  fortified, 
they  placed  One  Thoufand  Foot,  befides 
a  good  Number  of  Horfe  -,  and,  for  the 
better  Security  of  the  Road  that  leads 
thro'  the  Valley  of  Ofok  to  Mount  San 

Giuliano 


isog. 
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Giuliano,  and  fo  over  the  Hills,  they  eredled,  ^-    ^• 
towards  the   great   Holpital,    a  Redoubt  1 
capable  of  containing  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Foot. 

—  B-T  this  Proceeding  the  Wants  of  the 
Pifans  daily  increafing,  they  formed  a 
Defign  of  procuring  fome  Relief  by 
Stratagem,  lince  they  found  it  impradli- 
cable  by  Force.  For  this  Purpcfe  they 
dealt  with  one  Alfonfo  del  Mutolo,  a  young 
Man  of  P//2?,  who  had  not  Icng  before 
been  taken  Prifoner  by  a  Party  of  Floren-^ 
tines^  and  had  received  very  great  Fa* 
vours  from  the  Man  who  took  him.  This 
Fellow  they  employed  to  offer  the  Fh* 
reniineSy  by  Means  of  his  Intereft,  to  put 
into  their  Hands  by  Stealth  the  Gate  of 
Lucca,  defigning  when  the  Camp  at  San 
Jaccpo  fliould  advance  by  Night  to  take 
PolTeflion  of  the  Gate,  to  admit  as  many 
as  came,  and  then  cut  them  to  Pieces, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  attack  one  of  the 
other  Camps,  which,  by  Appointment, 
were  to  move  nearer  to  the  City  in  order 
to  favour  the  Enterprife.  But  the  Troops 
approaching  not  in  a  rafh  and  diforderly 
Vol.  IV.  T  Manner, 
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Manner,   as    was    expecfled,    the   Pi/am 
reaped  no   other  Benefit   of    their   Plot, 
.   ^,       than  the  killlnff  a  few  Men,  who  had  en- 

A   Plot 

mifcarries.  tered  the  Portal,  among  whom  was  Ca- 
nacclo  da  Praio  Vccchioy  tlie  Man  who  had 
taken  Prifoner  this  Alfonfo^  in  confidence 
of  whofe  Faith  the  Defign  had  been  con- 
certed \  there  perifhed  alfo,  by  a  Cannon 
Shot,  Fagolo  da  Parr  ana.  Captain  of  a 
IVoop  of  Florentine  light  Horfe. 

The  Pifam  difappointed  in  their  Pro- 
jedt,  and  no  Corn  now  being  brought  to 
Pija  but  in  very  fmall  Quantities,  and 
that  by  Stealth,  and  with  very  great  Dan- 
ger to  the  Importers,  the  Florentines,  to 
increafe  their  Diftrefs,  would  not  fuffer 
the  ufelefs  Mouths  to  come  out  of  the 
City,  but  inflicted  various  Punifhments  on 
thofe  who  cam^e  forth.  Hence  the  Ne- 
ceffaries  of  Life  bore  an  exceffive  Price, 
and  there  not  being  a  Quantity  fufficient 
for  itil,  many  died  for  Want  of  Food. 
And  yet,  in  the  Midil:  of  all  this  Diftrefs, 
^the  Obftinacy  of  thofe  Citizens  who  were 
at  the  Head  of  the  Adminiflration  was 
greater  than  the  public  Wants.     Thofe 

Ma- 
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Magiftrates,  who  had  rather  fee  the  final 
Deftruclion  of  their  Country,  than  yield 
even  to  fo  dreadful  a  Neceility,  laboured 
to  put  off  from  Day  to  Day  an  Accommo- 
dation, and  to  feed  the  Multitude  with 
Hopes  fometines  of  one  kind,  fometimes 
of  another ;  and  above  all  they  endeavour- 
ed to  make  them  believe  that  by  the 
Coming  of  Cafar^  who  was  every  Day 
expedred  in  Italy^  the  Florentines  would 
be  obliged  to  break  up  their  Camps,  and 
leave  the  City  at  Liberty. 


But  Part  of  the  Peafants,  and  parti- 
cularly thofe  who  had  been  at  PiombinOy 
where  they  had  learned  what  were  the 
Politics  of  their  Leaders,  made  an  In- 
furredlion,  and  conftrained  their  Rulers 
to  enter  upon  a  new  Treaty  with  the 
Florentines,  The  Negotiation  was  tran- 
fadted  with  Alamanno  Sahiati^  Commiflary 
of  that  Part  of  the  Army  which  was 
quartered  at  Sari  Piero  in  Grado,  and  after 
various  Difputcs,  notwithftanding  themcnt  be- 
fame  Citizens  continually  ufed  their  ut-Vf^""* '^^^ 

n    T\'^.  Ft  or  en' 

inoit  Diligence  to  prevent  an  Accommo-  tims  and 
T  z  dation/'^""^' 


.9a  ,^,    ^^t¥^  Mis'-f  d^W-^ 

^.  ^-  oation,  the  Treaty  was  brouehttp  a  CTon- 

leco.     ,  ^  ):!  Y5n:.  °       to  nirT 


.    The  Conditions  were  very  favourable 
'  io  the  TiJanSy    if   it  be   confidered   that 
".tliey  not  only  obtained  a  full  and  free  Re- 
,  miflion  of  all  Offences  and  Mifdemeanours 
both  public  and  private,  but  a  Conceffion 
alfo  of  many  Privileges  and  Exemptions. 
They  w^ere  befides  excufed  from"  making 
Reflitution    to    the   Florentines  of   thofe 
"moveable  Goods   of  theirs,  which  they 
"had  feized  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Re- 
bellion.    So  eagerly  defirous  was  the  Re- 
public to  regain  the  Dominion  of  Pifa^ 
^  ^nd  fo  ftrong  were  their  Appreheniions 
".^that  Maximilian,    who   had   named   the 
.Pifafis   in   the   Treaty  of  Cambray,  tho' 
,  ihat  Nomination  was  not  accepted  by  the 
"  King  of  France^  or  an  unexpected  Acci- 
/^ent  from  fome  other  Quarter  fliould  in- 
terfere and  crofs  their  Defigns.     And  tho' 
they  were  certain  that  the  Pifa?is  would 
,   have  been  forced  by  Hunger   to  fubmit 
"  within  a  very  few  Days,  they  chofe  ra- 
ther to  make  fure  of  their  Defign  by  an 
y  Agreement,  tho'  upon  hard  Terms,  than, 

without 
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without  a  Compofition,  to  entruft  any 
Part  of  their  Certainty  to  the  Power  of 
Fortune.  This  Agreement,  tho'  begun 
to  be  negotiated  in  the  Camp,  was  after- 
wards under  the  Management  of  the 
P(/hf2  AmbalTadors  concluded  at  Florence. 
In  the  Execution  of  this  Treaty  the  Faith 
of  the  Florentines  cannot  be  too  much 
admired,  who,  tho'  at  fuch  Variance  and 
Enmity,  and  exafperated  by  numberlefs 
Injuries,  were  yet  no  lefs  faithful  and 
pundiual  in  fulfilling  their  Promifes,  than 
they  had  been  eafy  and  gracious  in  making 
them. 

It  is  certain  that  tlie  King  of  the 
"Romans  was  not  a  little  diflurbed  at  the 
Submiffion  of  the  Pijans^  either  becaufe 
he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  Domi- 
nion of  that  City  would  have  been  of 
mighty  Service  to  him  on  many  Occa- 
fions,  or  becaufe  he  imagined  that  his 
giving  Confent  that  the  Florentines  fliould 
have  it,  would  have  obtained  of  thern  g 
round  Sum  of  Money,  for  want  of 
which  he  let  flip  many  fair  Opportunities 
which  offered  themfelves  without  any 
T  3  Pain§ 
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^'  ^'  Pains  pr  Induilry  of  his  own.  While 
'  I  he  thus  negletSed  to  ferve  himfelf  of  fa- 
vourable Occafions,  and  had  fcarce  a 
Soldier  of  his  own  in  Fice?iza  or  Padoua^ 
and  by  his  RemiiTnefs  had  cooled  the  Ar- 
dor of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Towns 
which  were  well  afFedted,  and  often 
and  fuddenly  fhifted,  with  a  few  Troops 
about  him,  from  Place  to  Place,  the 
Venetians  laid  hold  of  the  Opportunity 
that  prefented  for  the  Recovery  of  Padotia, 
They  were  induced  to  this  Attempt  by 
inany  Reafons ;  for  the  Prefer vation  of 
Trevigr  had  fhewed  them  what  a  wrong 
Step  they  had  taken  by  Defpair  in  precipi- 
tately abandoning  their  Empire  on  the 
'Terra  firma.  And  now  by  the  ill  Con- 
dud;  of  Maximilian  they  grew  every  Day 
lefs  appreheniive  of  his  Power :  They 
were  not  a  little  ilimulated  alfo  by  the 
Infolence  of  the  PadouanSy  who  would 
not  fuifer  the  Profits  of  the  Lands  which 
many  private  Venetians  poflefled  in  the 
Territory  of  PW(?«^  to  be  carried  to  Venice  *5 

f  The  Vadouam  did  not  only  refufe  to  let  the  Vtnetiane 
keep  Poffeffion  of  their  Lands,  and  to  erjoy  their  Houfcs 
in  Padtuot  but  bellowed  them  on  the   Germans.     Bambo. 
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fo  that  private  Provocations  confpired  with 
the  Good  of  the  Public.  The  Venetians 
w^ere  further  encouraged  by  knowing  that 
Padoua  was  but  ill  provided  with  Troops 
for  its  Defence,  and  that,  by  the  infolent 
Behaviour  of  the  Noblefs  of  Padoua  to- 
wards the  Commonalty,  many  were  put 
in  mind  of  the  Moderation  of  the  Vene- 
tian Government,  and  began  to  wifh  for 
the  former  Adminiftration.  On  all  thcfc 
Confiderations  it  was  refolved  to  make  zn 
Attempt  to  recover  that  City,  for  which 
they  had  the  fairer  Opportunity,  as  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Peafants  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Padoua  were  at  their  Devotion, 

»  I  T  was  concerted  therefore  that  j^?i- 
drea  Gritti^  one  of  the  Proveditors,  fliculd 
leave  the  Army,  which  confilled  of  Four 
Hundred  Men  at  Arras,  above  Two 
Thoufand  Stradiotti  and  light  Horfe,  and 
Three  Thoufand  Foot,  and  advance  to 
No-vale  in  the  Padouan.  On  the  Road  he 
was  to  be.  joined  by  Part  of  the  Foot, 
which,  in  conjundlion  with  a  great  Num- 
ber of  Peafants,  had  been  ordered  to 
Villa  dl  MiranOy  and  tlien  to  dired:  his 
T  4  March 
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March  towards  Padoua,  in  order  to  make 
,an   Attack   on    the    Gate  of   Codalunga, 
while,  to  flrike  the   greater  Terror  and 
Confulion    into    the    Defendants,    Two 
Thoufand  Peafants,  Three  Hundred  Foot, 
and  fome  Horfe,  Ihould  attack  the  Portello 
on  the  oppofite  Part  of  the  City ;  and  the 
better  to  conceal  the   Defign,  Chrijiofano 
Moro,  the  other  Proveditor,  was  to  make 
a  Feint  of  marching  to  beiiege  the  Town 
of   Cittadella.     The    Projed:    was    well 
concerted,  and  proved  as  fuccefsful  as  it 
was   well    conducted.     For  the   Troops 
arriving  early  in  the  Morning,  found  the 
Gate  of  Codalunga  half  open,  thro'  which 
a  litde  before  fome  Waggons  loaded  with 
Hay  had  entered  the  Town.      The  firft 
of  the   Venetians   took    pofleffion  of  the 
Wiir'  ^^^^  without  any  Difficulty,  and  waited, 
Vadoua.    without  making  any  Noife,  for  the  Ar- 
rival of  the   reft  of  the  Troops,  which 
were  nigh  at  hand.     When  they   came 
up  they  all  entered,  and  prefented  them- 
felves     in    the    Square    of     Padoua,    a 
©ti^^'i'of     vaft   Compafs,    but  thinly  in- 
habited, before  the  News  of  their  Com- 
ing was  fpread.     Firft  marched  the  Che- 
valier 
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valier  della  Volpe  with  the  light  Horfe,- 
then  Zitolo  da  Perugia,  and  Lattantio  da 
Bergamo  with  Part  of  the  Foot.  But  the 
Citadel  taking  the  Alarm,  Dreffina,  con- 
ftituted  by  Maximilian  Governor  of  Pa^ 
doua,  with  Three  Hundred  Gennati  Foot, 
which  were  the  whole  Garrilbn,  fallied 
out  into  the  Square,  as  did  Brunoro  ^ 
Serego  with  Fifty  Horfe,  in  expedation 
that  thofe  Citizens  who  were  well  affedled 
to  the  German  Government  would  take 
up  Arms  in  their  Favour,  and  aflift  them 
in  repulling  the  Enemy.  But  their  Hopes 
had  not  the  leaft  Foundation  j  for  the 
City  was  fo  furprized  and  alarmed  at  the 
fudden  Entrance  of  fuch  a  Number  of 
the  Enemy,  that  not  a  fingle  Inhabitant 
ftirred.  Abandoned  therefore  and  un- 
fupported,  the  Germans  were  foon  forced 
to  retire,  with  confidcrable  Lofs,  into  the 
Caftle  and  Cittadel,  which  being  but  ill 
fortified,  they  were  in  a  few  Hours  obliged 
to  furrcnder  at  Difcretion.  Thus  was 
Padoua  entirely  reduced  under  fubje6:ioii 
to  the  Venetians,  who  applied  themfelves 
to  appeafe  the  Tumult,  and  to  fave  the 
City,  the  greater  Part  of  whofe  Inhabitants, 

thro' 
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-^-  ^'  thro'  the  Infolence  and  ill  Condud  of  the 
others,  was  become  well  afFedted  to  them; 
fo  that  by  this  Care  no  Damage  was  done 
but  to  fome  Houfes  of  the  Jenvs  and  of 
fome  Fadouans^  who  had  declared  them^ 
fclves  Enemies  to  the  Venetian  Name. 
This  Day,  being  the  Feilival  of  ^cnta 
Marina^  is  ftill  folemnly  celebrated  at 
Venice  by  Orders  of  the  State  as  an  aufpi- 
cious  Day,  on  which  they  began  to  re- 
cover their  almoft  loft  Empire. 

vt»-/T  H  E  Fame  of  this  Conqueft  fet  tlie 
whole  Country  round  about  in  a  Commo- 
tion ;  Vicenza   would   have   been  in  the 
fame   Danger,     had     not    Conjlantino  of 
Macedonia^    who    happened  to  be    near, 
thrown  himfelf  with   fome  few   Troops 
into  that  City.     After  the   Recovery  of 
Padoua,  the   Venetians   eafily   reduced  its 
whole  Territory,  as  they  had  the  Aftedi- 
ons  of  the  meaner  fort  of  People  in  the 
Towns,   and    alfo  of  the   Peafants.     In 
the  fame  Career  of  good  Fortune  they 
recovered  the  Town    and  Caftles  of  Lig^ 
nagOy  a  Place  very  commodious    for   in- 
fefting  the  whole  Country  about  Verona^ 

Padoua^ 
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Padoua,  and  Vicenza.  They  made  an 
Attempt  alio  on  the  Tower  of  Marchefana 
Eight  Miles  djllant  from  Padcua,  which 
lies  very  convenient  for  entering  thePcIe/me 
di  Rovjgo,  or  infefting  the  Country  of 
MantQua^  but  miibarriedj  becaule  the 
Cardinal  d'  Ejie^  with  a  Body  of  Forces 
bailed  to  its  ReUef . 


The  Adventure  of  Padoua  did  not  re- 
tard,   as    many    thought  it  would    have 
done,  the  Return  of  the  King  of  France 
beyond  the   Mountains.      That    Prince, 
juil  before  his  Departure,  at  the  Town 
of  Biagrafa,  entered  into  a  new  Conven- 
tion with   the    Cardinal    of   Pavia,  the 
Pope's    Legate,    by   which   his  Holinefstion  be- 
and    the    King   mutually  obliged  them-'*^"  '^* 
lelves  to  proted:  each  other,  and  agreedKing  of 
that  either  of  them  might  enter   into  a^'^^*'^'* 
Convention  with  any  other  Prince,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  to  the  Prejudice  of  their 
prefent  Confederacy.    The  King  promifed 
that  he  would  not  for  the  future  take  un- 
der his  Protection,    nor  extend  it  in  any 
manner  to,    any  Subjed:,   Feudatory,  or 
Dependent,  mediately  cr  immediately,  oa 

the 
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the  Church,  exprejQy  difannulling  all  Pro- 
te(5tions  which  had  been  hitherto  granted 
to  this  very  Day.  A  Promife  little  be- 
coming the  Honour  of  fo  great  a  King  j 
fince  not  long  before  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  coming  to  wait  pn  his  Majefty,  tho' 
at  firfl  the  King  fliewed  himfelf  difpleafed, 
becaufe  he  had,  without  his  Knowledge, 
accepted  the  Office  of  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Church,  yet  he  was  afterwards  reconciled, 
and  received  him  into  his  Protedion  on 
the  Payment  of  Thirty  Thoufand  Ducats. 
^t  was  agreed  alfo  that  the  Pope  fliould 
have  the  Difpofal  of  the  Bifhoprics,  that 
were  at  prefent  vacant,  in  all  the  King's 
Dominions  j  but  that  fuch  as  fliould  be- 
come vacant  within  a  certain  Time  fhould 
be  conferred  according  to  the  King's  No- 
mination. And  to  give  his  Majefty  the 
more  Satisfadion,  the  Pope  fent,  by  the 
fame  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  the  Bull  of  Car- 
dinalfhip  to  the  Bifliop  of  Albi,  promifing 
to  invefl  him  with  that  Dignity  as  foon  as 
he  came  to  Rome. 

;  r  J,  rT  HI  s  Agreement  being  fettled,   the 
King  haftened  his  Peparture  ojntpf  Italyy 

and 
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and  returned  triumpliant  into  France^ 
having  acquired  vaft  Honour  and  Glory 
by  a  Vidory  fo  compleat,  and  obtained 
with  fo  much  Speed,  over  the  Venetians. 
But  as  Men  who  find  themfeh'es  at  lengtti 
in  pofieiHon  of  what  they  had  long  de- 
fired ,  feldom  or  never  reap  that  Pleafure 
and  Felicity  from  it  which  at  firfi:  they 
had  expected,  fo  neither  did  Lewis  carry 
back  with  him  greater  Tranquillity  of 
Mind,  nor  more  Security  to  his  Affairs ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  faw  rather  Matter 
prepared  for  greater  Dangers  and  Changes, 
and  himfelf  under  greater  Perplexity  in 
forming  fuch  Refolutions  as  the  Events 
which  had  lately  happened  feemed  to  re- 
quire. For  if  C(?jar  went  on  in  a  Courfe 
of  Profperity,  he  would  have  more  Rea- 
fon  to  be  afraid  of  him  than  he  had  before 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  Venetians.  And 
if  the  Venetian  Power  and  Grandeur 
fhould  begin  to  revive  and  flourifh,  he 
would  be  perpetually  fubject  to  Jealoufies, 
and  extraordinary  Expences,  for  main- 
taining the  Places  he  had  taken  from 
them.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  he  muft 
take  care  to  affift  Maximilian  with  Troops 

and 
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^'  ^'  and  Money,  iince  if  he  fhould  abandori 
^  '  ;him,  it  was  much  to  be  fufpedted  that 
he  would  join  with  the  Veiietiam  againft 
him,  and,  it  was  to  be  feared,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Catholic  King,  and  per- 
haps alfo  with  the  Pope.  A  moderate 
and  fparing  Afliftanee  was  by  no  means 
fufiicient  to  preferve  the  Friendfhip  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans^  it  muft  be  fuch  as  to 
enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  the  Vene^ 
tians  :  And  to  aififl  him  with  a  mighty 
Force,  befides  the  vaft  Expence  it  would 
require,  would  be  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  fame  Danger  from  the  Greatnefs  of 
Maximilian.  On  account  of  thefe  Diffii 
culties  he  was  at  firil  dubious  whether 
he  ought  to  be  pleafed  or  grieved  at  the 
Revolution  in  Padotia,  But  when  he 
compared  the  Security  which  he  might 
expedt  from  depriving  the  Venetians  of 
their  Dominions  on  the  Terra  Jirma,  with 
the  Troubles  and  Dangers  that  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  Greatnefs 
of  the  King  of  the  Komam^  and  with  his 
Hopes  of  obtaining  of  him,  by  means  of 
his  Neceffities,  for  a  Sum  of  Money,  the 
Cit^^^e^  Verona^  which  he  ardendy  de- 

iiredi 
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fired^  ^  ar  Place    very    convenient    for  -^-  ^• 
checking  the  Progrefs  of  any  Movements  ^^ 
that  might  be  made  in  Germa?jyy  he  con- 
cluded at  laft  that  it  would  be  more  for 
his  Security  and  Profit  to  let  things  remain 
in  fuch  a  State,  as  to  iu&v  Maximilian  and 
the  Venetians  to  exhauft  and  weaken  one 
another  by  long  Wars  and  continual  Ex* 
pences,    as  would  very  probably  be  the 
Cafe.     And  he  was  much  the  more  con- 
firmed in  thofe  Sentiments  on  account  of 
his  Agreement  with  the  Pope ;    for   he 
was  in  hopes  to  find  in  him  a  fure  Friend, 
and  ftedfaft  Ally.     He  had  left:  however 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Veronefe  Seven  Hun- 
dred Lances  under  ha  Palijfe,  to  be  at 
Cafar's  Difpofal, either  for  the  Prelervation 
of  the  new  Acquifitions,  or  making  fur- 
ther Conquefts  from  the  Venetians.  Thefe 
Lances  Cafar  ordered  to  Vicenza,  and  by 
that  means  the  City   of  Verona,    which 
having  but  a  fmall  Garrifon  was  thought 
in  Danger,  was  fecured,  and  the  Venetian 
Army,  which  lay  before  Cittadella^    re- 
tired. 

Before 
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Before   the  King's  Departure  there 
happened  another  Accident  in  favour  of 
xht  Feneiiafts.     For  their  Horfe,   which 
were  in  Ligmigo  making  continually  Ex- 
curfions  over  the  Country,  and  even  to  the 
Gates  of  Verona^  committed  vaft  Ravages, 
which  the  Garrifon  of  Verona^  confifting 
of  no  more  than  Two   Hundred  Horfe 
and  Seven  Hundred   Foot,    were  in  no 
Condition   to  prevent.      The   Biflibp  of 
Tirent^  who  was  Governor  of  Verona  for 
Cafar,  refolving  to  form  a  Camp  there, 
fent  for  the  Marquis  of  Ma?itoua,    who 
with  the  Troop  of  Horfe  which  he  had 
of  the  King  lay  at   Ifola  delta  Scala^    a 
large  Village  in  the  Verojiefe,  without  a 
Wall,  or  any   Fortifications,  attentive  to 
the  Preparations  which  were  making  ** 
Here  while  he  thought  himfelf  in  abfo^ 
lute  Security,    he  became  a  remarkable 
Example   to  all  Generals  how  much  h 
concerns  them  to  be  vigilant  and  orderly 
in   all   Situations  and  at  all  Seafons,  and 

not 

*  The  Marquis  had  been  in  Verona,  and  fecured  that 
City  fbr  Ccefar,  but  feeing  his  Slownefs  retired  thence 
with  Fifty  French  Lances  to  Ijda  dill  a  Scala.      Equicola* 
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not  to  place  too  much  Confidence  in  their  ^-  ^• 
own  Forces,  or  promife  themfelves  abfo-i 
lute  Safety  from  the  Diflance  or  Weaknefs 
of  the  Enemy.  For  the  Marquis  having 
agreed  with  fome  Stradiotti  of  the  Fene- 
tian  Army  that  theylhould  come  to  him 
in  that  Place,  and  inlifl:  under  him,  thefe 
Soldiers,  from  the  Time  they  were  iirft 
tampered  with,  gave  notice  of  it  to  their 
Officers.  On  this  Occalion  Orders  were 
given  for  attempting  to  furprife  him  -,  for 
which  Purpofe  hucio  Malvezzo  with  Two 
Hundred  light  Horfe,  and  Zitolo  da  Peru- 
^ia  with  Eight  Hundred  Foot  fecretly 
brought  from  Fadoua  to  Lignago,  being 
joined  by  the  Garrifon  of  this  lall  men- 
tioned Place,  and  by  Fifteen  Hundred 
Peafants,  put  themfelves  on  the  March ; 
then  fending  before  them  fome  Horfe, 
who  were  qften  to  cry  out,  T^urco^  the 
Surname  of  the  Marquis,  to  make  it  be- 
lieved they  were  the  Stradiotti  he  expected, 
they  arrived  on  the  Morning  appointed 
by  Break  of  Day  at  IjoJa  della  Scah,  and 
unfufpeded  entered  the  Place  without 
Refiftance,  where  finding  all  the  Soldiers 
off  the  Guard,  and  the  Servants  and  other 

Vol.  IV.  U  At- 
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Attendants  of  the  Marquis  afleep,  they 
made  them  Prifoners,  among  whom  they 
took  Boy/ty  Lieutenant  of  the  Marquis, 
and  Nephew  to  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen, 
The  Marquis  himfelf  taking  the  Alarm 
e&aped  through  a  Window  half  naked) 
and  hid  himfelf  in  a  Field  of  Corn,  where 
he  Was  difcovered  to  the  Enemy  by  a  Pea-* 
fant  of  the  Place,  who  preferring  the 
Welfare  of  the  Vefietia?n  to  his  own  Profit, 
-.      .    accordinff  to  the  general  and  ardent  In- 

Marquis  o  o 

of  Man-  clination  of  the  People  of  that  Country, 
P^^^^jlfj"^""  while  he  pretended  to  hearken  to  the  vaft 
Offers  of  the  Marquis,  and  made  a  Show 
as  if  he  intended  to  fave  him,  afted  the 
quite  contrary  Part.  The  Marquis  was 
cojidudcd  to  .Padoua^  and  from  thence 
to  Venice,  where,  to  the  inexpreflible  Joy 
of  the  whole  City,  he  was  confined  in  the 
Turret  of  the  public  Palace  *. 

^  Lemidro  AJietti  afbfibes  all  the  Merit  of  this  Explok 
toCiro/amo  Pompei,  who,  he  fays,  wrote  to  the  Venetian 
Proveditors,  that  if  they  would  fend  him  Two  Hundred 
Horfe,  he  would,  with  the  Afliftance  of  the  Mbuntaineefs 
til  Carbone,  form  a  good  Plot  againft  the  Marquis,  on 
tvhicTi  they  fent  him  Maljjezxo,  Sec.  In  Evidence  of 
this-Affertion  he  quotes  fome  Letters  which  he  had  fecr, 
and  the  Privileges  granted  by  the  Venttian  Courxil  of 
Ten  to  the  Pompean  FamiJ/  m  Ferona, 
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C  S^rAir  X'ad"  hitherto  given  no  ob 
ftriKftion  in  any  Quarter  to  the  Progrefs 
of  the  FefietianSy  not  being  provided  w^ith 
a  fufficicnt  Force  to  take  the  Field,  and 
lofing  his  Time  in  the  Mountains  of  FU 
cenza  j  where  the  Peafantry  of  thofe  Parts, 
being  well  affefted  to  the  Venetian  Name, 
and  confiding  in  the  Ruggednefs  of  the 
Country,  had  broke  out  into  open  Re- 
bellion. Defcending  afterwards  into  the 
Plain,  when  Padoua  had  been  retaken 
by  the  Venetians ^  he  was  attacked,  and 
not  without  Danger,  by  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Peafants  who  attended  his  Com- 
ing at  a  flrong  Pafs  j  but  he  put  them 
to  Flight,  and  proceeded  to  Scala  in 
the  Vicentim.  The  Ve?ietian  Army  had 
recovered  a  great  Part  of  the  Territory  ' 
of  Vicenza,  and  taken  Serravalle,  an 
important  Pafs,  where  they  exercifed 
great  Cruelties  upon  the  Germans.  Where- 
fore Maximlian  having  a  few  Days  after 
recovered  that  Place,  retaliated  the  fame 
Cruelties  upon  the  Italian  Soldiers,  and 
lipon  the  Inhabitants  *.  And  his  Forces 
U  2  not 

*  Moftnig*  fays  that  the  Germans  made  ufe  of  Dogs 
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not  increafing,  he  employed '  himjfeli  iri 
fmall  Enterprifes,  now  in  taking  "6ne 
Caille,  then  in  befieging  anotKer,  "very 
little  to  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of 
the  Ccefaredn  Name,  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  propofed  to  the  reft  of  the  Con- 
federates, as  his  Imaginations  were  always 
greater  than  his  Forces  and  Opportunities, 
to  join  their  whole  Strength  together,  and 
to  feize  upon  the  City  of  Venice,  employ- 
Maximi-  ing  for  that  .Purpofe,  befides  their  Prepa- 
p^f"^P'°^'g  rations  by  Land,  the  Navies  of  the  King 
Conqueft  of  Fraiice,  and  of  the  King  of  AragoUy 
^*^"'  and  the  Pope's  Gallies,  which  were  now 
all  joined  together  in  one  Fleet.  To  this 
Propofal,  thp'  not  treated  of  in  the  Con- 
federacy at  Cambi'ay,  the  King  of  France 
would  have  confented,  provided  it  were 
qualified  with  fuch  Conditions  as  that  the 
Acquifition  might  redound  to  the  com- 
mon Advantage.  But  the  Pope  was 
averfe  to  it ;  and  as  for  the  King  of  Ara- 
gin,  both  now  and  when  formerly  this 

Point 

as  the  Inftruments  of  their  Cruelty  to  run  upon  the  Scent 
in  Search  of  the  Women  and  Children,  who  fought  to 
hide  themfelves  among  the  Corn  and  in  Caves,  and  with 
unulual  Barbarity  hunted  after  Chrijiians  as  they  would 
after  wild  BeaUs. 
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Point  was  more  amply  debated,  he  was 
againll:  it,  becaufe  he  imagined  it  would 
be  for  the  Beneiit  of  the  King  of  France^ 
^thq'  he  coloured  his  Diflike  under  pre- 
tence' of  its  being  a  nioft  unjuft  and 
diHionourable  Undertaking. 


While  the  Countries  about  Fadom->  Manage- 
VtcenzaOiii'^  Verona  were  thus  ravaged '"^"^^^ 

.         the  War 

by  the  Germans  and  Italians^  the  Province  in  ipria 
of  Friuliy  and  that  Part  of  ^r/^z  which  a"^-^""^'- 
was  fuhjed:  to  the  Venetians  was  expofed 
to  moft  cruel  Devaftations.  For  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt^  being  ordered  by  Ccejar 
to  make  an  Invafion  into  Friuli  with 
Ten  Thoufand  Men  of  the  Militia,  after 
he  had  in  vain  attacked  Monte  Falcone^ 
befieged  and  took  the  Town  and  Caftle 
of  Cadoro,  Vrith  great  Slaughter  of  the 
Defendants.  On  the  other  fide,  feme 
light  Horfe,  and  fome  of  the  Ve?ietian 
Foot,  fupported  by  a  great  Body  of  Pca-r 
fants  took  by  Storm  the  Town  oiValdifera-y 
and  Bellona^  where  the  Qermans  had  no 
Garrifon,  furrendered  to  them  upon  Ar- 
ticles. Again  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick^ 
t>y  Orders  fropi  Gf/^r^, after  he  had  mif- 
U  3  carrie4 
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carried  in  his  Defign  upon  Udiney  the 
Capital  oi  Friuliy  went  and  laid  Siege  to 
Cividale  d  Aujiria,  fituated  on  a  rifing 
Ground  by  the  River  Natijone^  where 
Federigo  Contarino  commanded  with  a 
fmall  Garrifon,  but  he  depended  on  the 
Courage  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  were 
very  refolute  to  defend  themfelves.  Gio, 
Pagolo  GradeiiigOy  Proveditor  of  FriuU^ 
coming  with  Eight  Hundred  Horfe  and 
Five  Hundred  Foot  to  raife  the  Sieee, 
was  routed,  and  put  to  Flight  by  the 
Germans,  But  his  Rout  did  not  leflen  thq 
Courage  of  the  Befieged,  and  tho'  the 
Jy^jk!^  battered  Cividale^  and  ftormed  it 
with  great  Fury,  he  could  by  no  Means 
fnake  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  Place.  In 
Jfiria^  Chrijiofano  Frangipane,  near  to  the 
Caftle  of  Verme^  defeated  the  Venetian 
CommifTaries  fupported  by  the  Country 
People,  and  in  confequence  of  his  Vi(5tory 
burnt  and  plundered  whatever  came  in 
his  Way  all  over  the  Country,  and  made 
himfelf  Mafter  of  Cafiel  Nuovo  and  of  the 
Town  of  Rafprucchh.  To  put  a  Stop  to 
thefe  Proceedings,  the  Venetians  ordered 
thither  jlngelo  ^revifano.  Captain  of  their 

Navy, 
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Navy,  with  Sixteen  Galleys,  who  took;  ^-  ^• 
by  Storm,  at  the  iirft  Attack,  the  To^nCl^^, 
of  Fiume^  and  attempted  to  get  pofleliion 
of  the  City  of  'TrieJ^ey  ^ut  without  Suc-< 
cefs.  He  afterwards  recovered  Rajpruc- 
chio  by  Force,  and  then  returned  with  his 
Galleys  towards  Venice^  leaving  the  Coun^ 
tries  of  Iftria  and  Friuii  in  a  deplorably 
Condition,  for  fometimes  the  Venetians 
being  ilronger,  at  other  times  the  Ger- 
majiSy  thofe  Towns  which  were  taken  anc^ 
plundered  by  one  of  them,  were  after- 
wards retaken  and  plundered  by  the 
others,  and  the  fame  Alternative  happen-, 
ed  frequently,  fo  that  the  Lives  aji4 
Eftates  of  the  Inhabitants  being  expofeel 
as  a  continual  Prey,  the  whole  Country 
>vas  miferably  exhauiied  and  ruined. 

While  the  temporal  Arms  were  thu^ 
employed,  there  were  Difputes  in  Romt 
about  the  Vfc  of  the  fpiritual  Weapons. 
Juft  before  the  Recovery  of  Pcidoita  thegg^g^j— 
Six   Ambailkdors  of  the  Vemiiaii  Senate  of  ti'-e 
made  their  Entry  into  Rome  with  a  rnpurn-  Amb's^- 
ful  Air  and  Equipage  ;  a^d  whereas  they  ^o" '"'» 
^ere  accuftomed  to  enter  that  J^ty.^^itji  '"^* 
U  A  the 
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^  ^-  the  greateft  Pomp  and  Magnificence,  *  and 
•  to  be  met  by  a  Train  of  the  whole  Court, 
they  now  not  only  had  no  Horioursh©*!''^' 
Attenance  paid  them,  but  made  th^'fp 
Entry,  becaufe  the  Pope  would  hiave  it 
lb,  by  Night.  Nor  were  they  admitted 
into  the  Prefence  of  his  Holinefs,  but  di- 
rected-to  the  Palace  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Naples y  wh^l'  with  other  Cardinals  and 
Prelates,  was  commifiioned  to  treat  with 
them :  the  Ambafladors  of  the  Kins:  of 
ih-Q  Romans,  and  of  their  moft  Chriftian 
and  Catholic  Majefties  vehemently  oppo- 
ling  their  obtaining  Abfolution  from  the 
Eccleiiaftic  Cenfures  5  whilft  the  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Tork  openly  declared  in  their 
Favour  5  he  was  fent  to  Rome  by  Henry 
VIII, who  but  a  few  Months  before 
hid  fucceeded  his  Father  Henry  VII,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Englaiid,  chiefly  for  this 
Purpofe. 

■But  the  Attention  of  the  Public  was 
at-  this  Time  employed  in  Expectation  of 
rifech  greater  Events  :  For  Cafar,  having 
aflembled  all  his  own  Forces,  together 
wkh'i  thofe  he  was  fupplied  with  from 

many 
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Ciany  Potentates,  was  preparing  to  march 
with  .a  >¥ry  powerful  Army  to  befiege 
Padoua.  Gn  the  other  Side  the  ^^«^///2« 
Senate,  judging  that  their  Safety  wholly 
confifted  in  the  Prefervation  of  that  City, 
attended,  with  the  utmoft  Diligence,  to 
make  tlie  neceifary  Provifions  for  its  De- 
fence. For  this  End,  befides  the  Garri- 
fon  of  Trevigii  they  ordered  their  whole 
Army  to  enter  the  Town,  together  with 
all  the  Forces  which  they  had  been  able 
to  colle(5t  from  eveiy  Quarter,  and  fur- 
nifhed  the  Place  with  an  infinite  Quantity 
of  Artilleiy  of  ail  Sorts,  and  Provilions, 
collected  from  all  Parts  of  the  Country^  V 
fufficient  for  many  Months.  They  had 
alfo  an  innumerable  Multitude  of  Peafants 
and  Pioneers,  by  whofe  Labour,  beiides 
the  making  of  Dams  and  Sluices,  and 
ftrengthening  them  with  great  Quantities 
of  Wood  and  Iron  Bars,  for  preventing 
the  Enemv  from  cutting  off  the  Waters 
which  were  brought  from  •  near  the  Town 
of  Limine  to  Padoua ^  they  had  alfo  made, 
and  were  continually  adding,  furprifing^ 
Fortifications  to  the  Walls  of  the  City. 
And  yet>.  tho'  they  had  made  fuch  Pro- 
vifions, 
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vifions,  that  no  greater  could  be  deftred, 
the  Anxiety  and  Sollicitude  of  the  FftrTc'i 
tian  Senate  were  not  to  he  conceived,' 
the  Senators  continually  employing  them- 
felves  both  Day  and  Night  in  ftudying, 
recoUedtingjOr  propoling  feme  new  Means 
or  other,  which  they  thought  proper  to  be 
ufcd  in  the  prefent  Circumftance.  And 
the  Affair  being  of  fuch  Importance  as' tfi 
be  the  conftant  Subjcdl  of  Debate  in  the 
/  Senate,  Leonardo  Loredano^    their  DogCj 

a^Perfon  venerable  for  his  Age  and  the 
Dignity  of  his  Office,  and  who  had  been 
in  that  high  Station  many  Years,  flood 
up,  and  fpoke  as  follows  : 

"  Since  it  evidently  appears,  moft  ex- 

^if^^n  °^^^^^^^^  Senators,  that  on  the  Prefervation 

of  Venice,  of  the  City  of  Padoua  depends  not  only 

all  Hope  of  ever  recovering  our  Empire, 

but  even  of  preferving  our  own  Liberty ; 

and,    on  the  contraiy,  that  the  Lofs  6f 

Padoua  would  moft  certainly  be  followed 

by  the  utter  Ruin  and  Defolation  of  this 

Gpuntry,  we  muft  be  obliged  to  confefs 

thdt-  the  Provifions  and  Preparations  that 

ha^'«  been  hitherto  -  made  aga-inft  fuch  an 

hi^jii  Jivent, 
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Eveot,    tho*   very  coniiderable   and   fur-  ^-    D, 
priling,  are  yet  not  fudicient,  whether  it,^^^' 
be  in  regard  of  what  is  requifite  for  the 
Security  of  that  City,  or  what  belongs  to 
the  Dignity  of  our  Republic.     For  in  an 
Affair  of  fo  great  Importance,  and  of  fo 
great  Danger,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
Provifions  we  have  made  be  fo  ample  as 
to  afford  us  mighty  Hopes  that  Padoua 
may  be  -defended   by  them  :     But  -if»  is 
requifite  that  they  iliould  be  (o  powerful', 
as   far  as  human  Care  and  Induflry  can 
provide,  to  beget  in  us  a  Certainty  that 
we  fhall  fecure  the  Place,  and  have  no- 
thing to  dread  from  all  fuch  unforefeen 
Accidents  as  owe  their  Birth  to  Fortune, 
a  very  powerful  Agent  in  all  fubl unary 
Affairs,  but  efpecially  in  thofe  relating  to 
War.     Nor  is  it  a  Refolution  worthy  of 
the  antient  Fame  and  Glory  of  the  Fck^ 
tian  Name,  entirely  to  commit  the  De^^i 
fence  of  the  public  Honour  and  Safety;' 
and  of  our  own  Lives,  with  thofe  of  oof' 
Wives  and  Children, to  the  fole  Valour  and ' 
Reiblution  of  Foreigners  and  mercenary  * 
Soldiers,  and  not  rather  run   voluntarily* 
purfelves  into  the  Field  «f  Adtion  at  the  - 

Head 
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Head  of  our  owq  People,  and  fight  with 
Heart  and  Hand  in  defence  of  a  Place  of 
tiie  laft  Importance.  For  if  we  come  to  be 
once  difppffefled  of  Padoua^  it  will  be  to 
no  Purpofe ,  to  exert  our  poor  Remains 
of  Strength,  there  will  be  then  no  Room 
left  to  difplay  our  Valour,  and  our  Riches 
will  be  of  no  Ufe  towards  our  Preferva- 
tion.  But  fince  happily  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  affift  our  dear  Country>  ,we  ought 
to  take  the  greatest  Pains,  and  exert  our 
utmoft  Force  for  that  Purpofe,  and  not 
wa^t  till  we  become  a  Prey  to  thole  cruel 
Wretches  who  long  for  nothing  more 
than  to  plunder  our  Subftance,  and  fuck 
our  Blood.  The  Prefervation  of  our 
Country  is  not  only  attended  with  the 
public  Good,  but  the  Good  and  Welfare 
of  every  private  Perfon  are  conne(3:ed  with 
the  Safety  of  the  Community,  For  if  the 
(Commonwealth  be  ruined  and  enflaved, 
Kwho  knows  not  that  the  Subilance,  the 
JHonour,  and  the  Lives  of  private  Men 
Tipiuft  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Avarice,  the 
[jLufl:,  and  the  Cruelty  of  the  Enemy  ? 
jiput  fince  the  Defence  of  the  Republic 
carries  with  it  the   Prefervation   of   our 

Country, 
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Country, "is  not  this  a  iiifficient  Reward  ? 
A*Revvard  worthy  of  its  generous  Citizens, 
fiill'br'Glory  and  Splendor  in  the  ^ye.  of 
the  WbrM,  and  meritorious  and  accepta- 
ble in  the  Sight  of  God  ?  It  is  the 
Opinion  even  of  the  Heathens,  that  "  there 
is  a  particular  Place  appointed  in  Heaven, 
in  which  all  thofe  who  have  relieved,  pre- 
fer\'ed,  or  increaied  their  Country,  fhall 
enjoy  eternal  Felicity  ."*  And  whatCoun- 
try  was  there  ever  in  Being  that  more  de- 
ferved  to  be  affifted  and  maintained  bv 
its  Children  than  this  of  ours ;  which 
obtains,  and  has  for  many  Ages  obtained, 
the  chief  Place  among  ail  the  Cities  of  the 
World  ?  and  from  which  its  Citizens 
reap  vaft  and  innumerable  Conveniences, 
Profits,  and  Honours  r  A  CItv  truly 
admirable,  if  we  confider  either  its  natu- 
ral Advantages,  or  the  Marks  of  its  Gran- 
deur from  an  almoft  perpetual  Courfe  of 
Profperity,  or  the  noble  Qualities,  and 
generous  Difpolition  of  its  Inhabitants. 
Its  Situation  is  moll  afionifliing,  it  beino- 
the  only  City  in  the  World  that  is  feated 
amidft  the  fait  Waters,  and  fo  CGmpa<5t  in 

Bene- 

♦  This  Paffagc  is  taken  from  Cicero  %  Samnium  Scifionis, 
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all  its  Parts,  that  it  enjoys  at  once  the 
Benefits  of  the  Water,  and  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Land  J  fecure,  by  its  not  being 
featcd  on  the  Continent,  from  Attacks 
by  Land,  and  fafe,  by  its  Situation  in 
{hallow  Waters,  from  naval  Aflaults. 
How  ftately  are  the  Edifices,  private  as 
Well  as  public :  eredted  with  incredible 
Coil  and  Magnificence,  and  full  of  the 
rhoft  ornamental  Pieces  of  foreign  Mar-» 
ble,  and  rare  Stones,  imported  from  all 
Parts  of  the  World !  What  an  infinite 
Quantity  of  excellent  Pidures,  Statues^ 
carved  Pieces,  and  Ornaments  of  Mofaic 
Work!  And  what  a  Number  of  the 
mofl:  beautiful  Columns,  and  other  like 
Pieces  of  the  mofi:  curious  Workmanfhip  ! 
What  City  i§  there  on  the  Face  of  the 
Earth  that  has  a  greater  Concourfe  of 
Foreigners,  who  come  hither  partly  for 
the  Benefit  of  living  fecurely  in  this  free 
and  blefled  Country,  and  partly  for  the 
Sake  of  Commerce.  Hence  is  Venice 
plentifully  fupplied  with  all  Sorts  of  Mer- 
chandifes  and  Manufactures,  whence  the 
Riches  of  our  Citizens  are  continually  in- 
creafing,    and    our  Republic   receives   a 

this 
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greater  Revenue  within  the  Compafs  of 
this  Cfjtjr  ^pnly,  than  many  Kings  from 
iheir  whole  Kingdoms.  I  fay  nothing  of 
^e  Numbers  of  learned  Men  in  all  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Brightnefj  of  the  Scholar, 
aixd  the  Bravery  of  the  Soldier,  by  means 
OT  which,  in  conjundion  with  other 
Advantages,  this  Republic  has  acquired 
more  Glory  to  itfelf  and  to  its  Subje<5tS| 
from  its  Exploits,  than  ever  any  Nation 
obtained  fince  the  Time  of  the  Romans* 
I  omit  to  obferve  how  furpriling  it  is,  to 
fee  in  a  City  where  nothing  grows,  and 
which  is  very  full  of  Inhabitants,  a  Su- 
perfluity of  all  Things.  Our  Command 
was  at  firft  confined  to  thefe  barren  and 
»aked  Rocks ;  but  the  brave  Spirit  of  our 
Anceftors  extended  their  Sway  firfl  over 
the  neareft  Seas,  and  the^  circumjacent 
Lands,  from  whence  afterwards,  by  hap- 
py Succeiles,  they  enlarged  their  Domi- 
nion to  more  diftant  Seas  and  Provinces,, 
and  penetrated  to  the  utmofl  Bounds  of 
the  Eaft  *,  acquiring  fo  great  an  Empire 
by  Sea  aad  Land,  and  maintaining  it  fo 

*  He  meaos  no  more  than  ikt  EaQermoil  Coafts  of 
the  te^aiiti'tt  fieditetrttitian  Sea,    for  the   P'tnitiant 

BO'cr  failed  on  ;hs  Ocean. 
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long  a  Time,  ftill  increaiing  their  Power^ 
and  enlarging  their  Bounds  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  during  a  long  Courfe  of 
Years  Fenicc  was  the  Dread  and  Terror 
of  all  the  other  Cities  of  Ilafyy  and  no 
other  Means  was  thought  fufficient  to 
humble  and  deprefs  her,  than  a  Concur- 
rence of  the  Frauds  and  Forces  of  all  the 
Princes  in  Chriflendom.  All  our  Profpe- 
rity  may  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  parti- 
cular Care  of  the  Almighty ;  for  this  City 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  World  for 
an  impartial  Adminiftration  of  Juftice,  the 
Name  of  which  alone  has  induced  many 
States  and  Nations  voluntarily  to  fubmit 
to  our  Dominion.  And  what  City,  what 
Eflablifliment,  is  more  diftinguiflied  for 
Religion,  and  Piety  towards  the  fupreme 
Being  than  our  dear  Country,  in  which 
are  fo  many  religious  Houfes,  and  fo 
great  a  Number  of  Churches,  full  of  the 
richefl  and  moft  coflly  Ornaments,  and 
fuch  a  profufe  and  aftonifliing  Sight  of 
VefTels  and  Utenfils  dedicated  to  the  di- 
vine Worlliip  ?  Where  are  there  fo  many 
Hofpitals,  and  charitable  Foundations,  in 
which  Works  of  Charity  are  daily  exercifed 

at 
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at  a  vafl  Expence,  and  wath  unfpeakable  ^-  ■^• 
Benefit  to  the  Poor?  In  all  thefe  Re-*. 
iped:s  our  Country  delerves  the  Preference 
before  all  others.  But  there  is  one  Pre- 
rogative in  which  flie  tranfcends  all  the 
Praifes  and  Glory  that  (he  can  afcribe  to 
herfelf.  Our  Country  had  its  Original  and 
its  Liberty  at  the  fame  Time,  and  there 
is  not  a  Citizen  that  is  born  or  dies  in 
Venice^  but  is  born  and  dies  free.  Nor 
was  this  Liberty  ever  interrupted  or  di- 
flurbed,  through  the  happy  Effects  of 
civil  Concord,  the  Principles  of  which 
are  fo  firmly  rooted  in  the  Minds  of  our 
People,  that  as  foon  as  they  enter  into 
our  Senate,  and .  into  our  public  Debates, 
they  lay  afide  all  private  Contentions  and 
Animofities.  For  the  fame  Reafon  has 
our  Form  of  Government,  which  is  a 
Mixture  of  all  that  is  moft  commendable 
in  every  Kind  of  public  AdminiftratioU) 
and  compofed  with  fiich  Harmony  as  to 
be  in  every  Part  proportionable,  and 
perfedJy  anfwerable  to  itfelf,  lafted  for 
fo  many  Ages  without  civil  Seditions, 
Wars  or  Bloodflied  between  its  Citizens, 
and  remained  inviolable  and  unblemilhed. 
Vol.  IV.  X  A 
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J.   D.  A  Praife,    which  folely    belongs  to  our 
1509.  .  1 

Republic,    and    is    more    than  Rome   or 

Carthage,    Athens   or    Lacedemon,  or  any 
of  thoie  Republics  that  are  the  moft  cele- 
brated and  extolled  by  the  Antients  could 
ever  boaft.     And  we  have  the  Happineis 
to  fee  eftablifhed,  among  ourfelves,  fuch 
a  Form  of  Government   as  the  greateil 
Profeflbrs  of  Politics  could  never  imagine 
or  defcribe.     Shall  it  then  be  faid,  that  fo 
great  and  fo  glorious  a  Country,  which  has 
Hood  fo  many  Years  the  Bulwark  of  the 
Faith,  and  Splendor  of  the  Chriflian  Com- 
monwealth,   has  been   dellitute    of  the 
Ailiftance  of  her   Sons   and  of  her  Citi- 
zens ?      Who  is   there  among    us    that 
dares    refufe   to    hazard    his   own   Life, 
and  the  Lives  of  his   Children  for  her 
Prefervation  ?    which  intirely   depending 
on  the  Defence  of  Padoua,  who  can  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  from  voluntarily  going  thi- 
ther  in  Perfon  to  defend  it  ?     For  tho' 
w^e  were  moft  certainly  alTured  that  we 
have  a   fufficient  Strength  in  the  Place, 
does  it  not  concern   our  own   Honour  ? 
does  it  not  concern  the    Glory   of   the 
Venetian  Name,  that  all  the  World  fhould 

know 
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know  that   we   ourfelves   run  with   the 
greatefl    Readinefs  and    Alacrity    to    its 
Defence   and  Prefervation  ?     It  has  been 
the  Fate  of  Venice^  that  in  a  few  Days  we 
£hould  be  deprived  of  fo  great  a  part  of  our 
Empire :  But  we  ought  not  to  complain 
fo  much  of  the  Malignity  of  Fortune,  for 
fuch  Events  are  common  to  all  Republics 
and  Kingdoms,  as  lament  that  we  have  been 
forgetful  of  our    Conllancy,  which  had 
hitherto  remained   uniliaken  j    and  lofing 
the  Memory   of  fo  many  generous  and 
glorious  Examples  of  our  Anceftors,    we 
yielded,  with  too  fudden  a  Defpair,  to  one 
powerful   Stroke  of  Fortune ;    and  have 
not  been  Patterns  to  our  Sons  of  that  no- 
ble Fortitude   and  Refolution   of   which 
our  Fathers  had  fet  us  an  Example.     A 
Turn  however  is  now   given  to  Affairs, 
and  an  Opportunity  offered,  if  we  fhew 
ourfelves   Men,    of  recovering  an  Orna- 
ment, which  is  not  loft,  but  only  miflaid. 
For  by  throwing   ourfelves     boldly   into 
Danger,  and  manfully  relifting  the  Shocks 
of  ill  Fortune,  we  fhall  cancel  the  Dif- 
grace  we  have  undergone  ^  and  when  the 
World  fhall  fee  that  we  have  not  yet  loft 
X  2  our 
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our  anticnt   Spirit  and  Valour,  they  will 
rather  afcribe  our  late   calamitous  Event 
to  a   neceffary   Fatality    of    the   Times, 
which  neither  human  Counfels  nor  Con- 
ilancy   were  able  to  refift,   than  to  our 
own  Fault  and  Shame.     If  it  were  there- 
fore pradicable  for  us  in   a  Body  to  re- 
pair to  Padoua^  and  to  leave  this  City  for 
fome  Days,  without  Prejudice   to  its  De- 
fence,   and  other  prefling  Neceffities   of 
the  public  Bulinefs,  I  fhould  be  the  firft 
that,  without  expeding  your  Refolutlon, 
fliould  fet  out,  fince   I  know  not  how  I 
can  better  fpend  thefe  laft  Days   of  my 
old  Age,  than  either  in  participating,  with 
my  Sight  and  Prefence,  of  fo  glorious  a 
Vidory ;  or  elfe,  which  God  forbid,  fall 
with  my  Fellow  Citizens,  and  not  furvive 
the  Ruin   of  my   Country.      But    lince 
Venice  cannot   be  left  without   a   public 
Magiflracy,    by  whofe   Counfels,  Provi- 
fions,  and  Orderings,  Padoua  is  as  much 
.defended   as  by  thofe  who  are  in  it,  and 
the  ufelefs  Multitude  of  the  f  uperannuated 
woiild   rather  be   a  Charge  than  a  Safe- 
guard to  that  City  j  and  on  the  other  hand 
iuch  Accidents  may  happen,  as  to  make 
.  it 
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it  inconvenient  to  deprive  Venice  of  all  her 
Youth,  for  thefe  Reafons  my  Thoughts 
and  Advice  are,  that  there  be  cholen 
Two  Hundred  of  the  principal  of  all  our 
young  Noblemen,  each  of  them  to  be 
attended  with  a  Number  of  Friends  and 
Dependants  in  Arms,  in  proportion  to 
his  Abilities,  and  all  to  repair  to  Padoua^ 
and  there  to  ad:  as  ftiuch  as  fhall  be 
thought  neceflary  in  their  Station  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Town.  My  own  two 
Sons,  widi  a  good  Company  of  Attend- 
ants, fhall  be  the  firft  to  execute  what  I, 
their  Father  and  your  Prince,  have  firfl 
propofed.  I  freely  offer  their  Perfons,  in  fo 
great  a  Danger,  to  their  Country.  By 
this  Means  the  City  of  Padoua  will  be 
rendered  more  fecure,  the  mercenary 
Soldiers  which  are  there  in  Garrifon, 
when  they  fee  our  Youth  ready  to  mount 
the  Guard,  and  to  perform  all  the  military 
Services,  will  be  infpired  with  unfpeaka- 
ble  Courage  and  Alacrity,  as  being  affured, 
by  finding  themfelves  in  conjunction  with 
our  Children,  that  we  fliall  never  let  them 
want  Provifions  nor  Reinforcements. 
And  the  noble  Youth  and  other5  who 
X  '^  are 
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are  not  to  go  upon  this  Service,  will  be 
flimulated  by  fo  bright  an  Example,  and 
animated  to  expofe  themlelves  in  like 
manner,  whenever  it  fliall  be  required, 
to  all  manner  of  Fatigues  and  Dangers. 
Now  then,  O  Senators,  whofe  Words 
and  A(5tions  are  obferved  as  an  Example 
to  the  whole  City,  let  me  conjure  every 
one  of  you,  according  to  his  Circum- 
ftances,  to  vye  with  one  another  in  en- 
rolling your  Sons  in  this  honourable  Lift, 
that  they  may  participate  of  fo  great  a 
Glory.  For  by  this  Means  not  only  the 
Defence  oiTadoua  will  be  rendered  fecure 
and  certain,  but  all  Nations  will  fpeak  in 
our  Praife,  and  diftinguifh  us  as  the  very 
Perfons  who,  with  the  Hazard  of  our 
Lives,  defended  the  Liberties,  and  fought 
for  the  Prefervation,  of  the  nobleft  and 
moil  deferving  Country  in  the  World."* 

This  Speech  of  the  Doge  was  heard 
with  the  utmoft  Attention  and  Approba- 
tion 

■tfi  OilV. 
*  The  Doge  fent  his  two  Sons  Luigl  and  Berrardot 

with  One  Hundred  Foot  to  Padoua ;   and  the  Number  of 

the   Venetian  young  Noblemen  that    went  thither  was 

Three  Hundred  {Btmbo  fays  One  Hundred  Seventy  fix) 

who  carried  with  ibem  Ten  Thoofand  Men.     Moctnige. 
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tion,  and  his  Advice  was  put  in  Execu-  ^-   ^• 

1 5C9. 
tion  with  all  poffible  Speed.     The  Flower 

gf  the  young  Venetian  Nobility,  attended 
by  as  many  of  their  Friends  and  Acquain- 
tance as  were  fit  to  bear  Arms,  fet  out 
for  Fadoiui^  being  accompanied  to  the 
Place  of  their  Embarkation  by  all  the  reft 
of  the  Nobles,  and  an  innumerable  Mul- 
titude of  others,  who  animated  them 
with  the  higheft  Praifes,  beftowing  on 
them  Bleffings,  and  magnifying  to  the 
Skies  their  Zeal  and  Forwardnefs  in  de- 
fence of  their  Country.  Nor  were  they 
received  with  lefs  Joyfulnefs  and  Applaufe 
in  Padoua  j  both  Officers  and  Soldiers  ex- 
tolling to  the  Heavens  the  Praifes  of  thofe 
noble  Youths,  who,  having  never  expe- 
rienced the  Fatigues  nor  Dangers  of 
War,  had  preferred  the  Love  of  their 
Country  to  their  own  Lives.  Thus  mu* 
tualiy  heartening  and  encouraging  one 
another,  with  great  Spirits,  they  joyfully 
expected  the  Coming  of  Cafar. 

That  Prince,  who  hitherto  had  been 

employjed     in     collecting    together    the 

Troops,  which  came  from  feveral  Quar- 

X  4  ters. 
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ters,    was   arrived  at  the  Bridge   of  the 
Brenta^  Three  Miles  from  Fadoica^  and 
having  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  Limini, 
and  turned   the  Courfe   of   the   Waters, 
expedted  his  Artillery  which  was  coming 
from  Germany^  and  was  very  formidable 
both  for  Number  and  Size.     Part  of  it 
was   arrived   at  Vieenza,    where    Filippo 
RoJfOi  and  Federigo  Gonzaga  da  Bozzolo 
were  fent  to  efcort  it  with  Two  Hundred 
light  Horfe,    but  were   attacked  by  Five 
Hundred  light  Horfe  that  fallied  out  of 
Padoua  under  the  Guidance  cf  the  Pea- 
fants,  who  in  all  that  War  were  of  ex- 
cellent Service  to  the  Venetians,  and  rout- 
ed about  Five  Miles  from  Vicenza,  Filippo 
Rojfo   was   taken   Prifoner,    but   Federigo 
difmounting,    by    favour  of   the   Night 
efcaped  in  his  Shirt.     Maximilian  extend- 
ed his  Quarters  from  the  Bridge  of  the 
Brenta  Twelve  Miles  towards  the  Polefine 
of  RauigOy  the  better  to  open  a  Way  for 
his  Convoys  of  Proviiions  j    and  having 
taken  by  Storm  and  plundered  the  Caflle 
of  EJiey  he  laid  Siege  to  Monfelice  ;    the 
Defendants   abandoned   the  Town,    and 
retired  into  theCaille,  which,  tho' feated 

on 
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on  the  Top  of  a  high  Rock,  was  taken 
in  two  Days.  After  this  he  had  Montagu 
nana  furrendered  to  him  upon  Articles, 
and  then  returned  towards  Padoua,  taking 
up  his  Quarters  at  the  Bridge  of  Bajfanelh 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Padoiia^  where 
he  attempted  to  turn  the  Courfe  of  the 
Brenta,  which  runs  from  thence  to 
Padoua.  In  this  Place  having  received 
all  the  Artillery  and  Ammunition  which 
he  expedtedj  and  having  alTembled  all  his 
Forces,  which  had  been  diftributed  into, 
different  Quarters,  he  approached  the 
Town  with  all  his  Army,  and  having 
put  Four  Thoufand  Foot  into  the  Suburb 
of  Santa  Crocej  he  had  a  Defign  to  make 
the  Attack  on  that  Side.  But  being  in- 
formed that  the  Town  in  that  Place  was 
flronger  by  Situation  and  by  the  Thicknefs 
of  its  Walls,  as  well  as  by  additional 
Fordfications,  having  alfo  received  much 
Damage  in  his  Quarters  from  the  Artillery, 
he  refolved  to  remoye  with  all  his  Army 
before  the  Gate  of  Portello^  which  looks 
towards  Venice^  where  the  Town,  as  he 
had  been  informed,  was  weaker,  and 
from  whence  he  could  better  intercept  all 

Sue- 
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Succours  coming    to  Padoua,   either  by 
Land,  or  by  Sea  from  Venice.     But  his 
Paffage  being  obftruded  by  Mai-fhes,  and 
Waters  that  had  overflowed  the  Country, 
he  was  obhged  to  fetch  a  great  Compafs, 
and  came  to  the  Bridge  of  Bovokntay  feven 
Miles  from  Padaua,    where  lies  a  Tradt: 
of  Meadows    along    the    River    Bacchi- 
glione.     Into   this  Place,    becaufe  it  was 
furrounded  with  Waters,  and  in  the  fe- 
cureft  Part  of  the  Fadouan,  Three  Thou- 
fand   Peafants    had    retired  with   a  vaft 
Number  of  Cattle.     Thefe  People  were 
foon  routed  by  the  Vanguard  of  the  ^a^ 
nijh  and  Italian  Infantry,  and  almoft  all 
of   them    killed    or    taken.      And    the 
Troops  for  two  Days  after  employed  them- 
ielves  in  nothing   but  ravaging    all    the 
Country  as  far   as   the   Sea,    which  was 
ftocked  with  infinite   Herds  of  Catriej 
they  alfo   took    feveral    Boats     on     the 
Brenta,    laden   with    Provifions  for  Pa- 
doua.     At   length  on   the   15th  Day  of 
Siege  of  September^  after  wafting  a  Deal  of  Time, 
Padaua.    ^^^  giving  Lcifurc  to  the  Enemy  to  for- 
tify themfelves,  and  lay  in  Stores  of  Pro- 
vifions,    Maximilian    opened    the  Siege 

before 
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before  Padoua^  and  ere<fted  his  Bat- 
teries agairtft  the  Gate  of  Portello. 
Not  in  tfiis  Age,  nor  perhaps  ra  many 
Ages  had  Italy  ever  feen  a  Siege  that  drtw 
the  Attention,  or  raifed  the  Expe«^ations 
of  the  Public  to  fo  high  a  Degree,  both 
on  account  of  the  Noblenefs  of  that  City, 
and  the  Importance  of  the  Events  that 
depended  on  its  Lofs  or  Prefervation. 


P  A  D  o  u  A  is  well  known  to  be  a  veryDefcrip- 

'        ~  "  "  tionc'  ' 

City. 


antient  and    noble  City,    famous  for  its''°"^^^^ 


Univerfity.  It  is  fbrrounded  with  a  triple 
Wall,  and  the  Rivers  Brenfa  and  Baccbi" 
glione  pafs  through  it.  It  is  of  as  great  a 
Compafs  as  perhaps  any  of  the  biggeft 
Cities  in  Itafyy  is  iituated  in  a  very  plenti- 
ful Country,  and  in  a  wholefome  and 
temperate  Air.  The'  it  has  been  above 
a  Hundred  Years  deprelTed  under  tlie 
Venetian  Government,  who  wrefted  it  out 
of  the  Hands  of  the  Family  of  Carrara^ 
it  has  ftill  grand  and  fuperb  Edifices, 
and  retains  manv  remarkable  Sisins  of 
Antiquity,  by  which  you  may  judge  of 
its  former  Greatnefs  and  Splendor. 


On 
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O  N  the  Conquefl  or  Defence  of  fo 
great  a  City  depended  not  only  the  Efta- 
blifhment  or  Decay  of  the  German  Empire 
in  Italy^  but  alfo  the  Fate  of  the  City  of 
Venice  itfelf.  For  if  Padoua  could  be  pre- 
ferved,  that  Republic,  yaflly  abounding 
in  Riches,  and  by  a  firm  Union  of  its 
Parts  always  in  a  Readinefs  to  exert  its 
whole  Strength,  nor  fubjed,  like  the 
States  of  Princes  to  Variations,  might 
reafonably  hope,  in  no  long  Space  of 
Time,  to  recover  a  good  Part  of  its  Do- 
minions ;  and  on  fo  much  the  better 
Grounds,  as  that  the  greater  Part  of  their 
Subjects  who  had  been  defirous  of  a 
Change,  not  having  found  the  EfFedts 
anfwerable  to  their  Imaginations,  and 
fatisfied  now  by  Experience  of  the  Differ- 
ence between  the  mild  Government  of  the 
Venetians  and  that  of  the  Germans,  which 
was  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  Manners 
and  Cuiloms  of  the  Italians^,  and  now 
more  diforderly  on  account  of  the  Con- 
fufions  and  Damages  occafioned  by  the 
War,  began  to  turn  their  Eyes  to  their 
antient  Lprds,  and  wifh  to  return  under 

their 
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their  former  Subjed:ion.  But,  on  the  ^-  ^• 
contrary,  if  Padoua  fhould  be  loft,  the^^^,^ 
Venetians  would  with  it  lofe  all  Hopes  of 
reftoring  their  Republic  to  its  antient 
Splendors  and  it  was  very  much  to  be 
feared  that  even  the  City  of  Venice  itfelf, 
being  deprived  of  fo  great  an  Empire, 
and  very  much  impoverifhed  by  the 
Diminution  of  the  public  Revenues,  and 
the  Lofs  of  fo  many  Eftates  poffelTed  by 
private  Men  on  the  Terra  Jirma,  would  be 
difabled  from  defending  itfelf  againft  the 
Arms  of  the  confederate  Princes,  or  at 
leaft  would,  in  procefs  of  Time,  become 
a  Prey  no  lefs  to  the  l^tirks  (on  whom 
they  bordered  by  a  large  Extent  of  Land, 
and  with  whom  they  were  always  en- 
gaged in  War,  or  in  an  unfafe  and  pre- 
carious Peace)  than  to  the  Chriftian 
Princes. 

But  the  Opmion  of  the  Public  con- 
cerning the  Succefs  of  this  Enterprife 
was  no  lefs  doubtful,  for  the  vaft  Appa- 
ratus of  War  that  prefented  itfelf  on  each 
Side  held  the  Judgment  of  the  Spectators 
in  great  Sufpenfe,    who  were  utterly  at  a 

Lofs 


Number 
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Lofs  in  tbdr  Conjedures  concerning  the 
Sttccefs  of  the  Attack  or  Defence.     For 
Ci^ar  had  in   his  Army,    befides  Seven 
ind"""'    Hundred  Lances  from  the  King  of  France 
Strength  ^^der  the  Command  of  la  Paliffe,  Two 

of  Maxi-  A  r  1 

mihan''&  Hundred  Men  at  Arms  lent  to  his  Aflifl;- 
•Army.  ^nce  h>^  the  Pope,  Two  Hundred  mor« 
fent  him  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which 
were  under  the  Cardinal  of  EJie^  tho* 
the  Differences  were  not  yet  compounded 
between  the  two  Brothers.  He  had  alfo 
under  different  Officers  Six  Hundred  Ita- 
lian  Men  at  Arms  in  his  own  Pay.  Nor 
was  Ms  Infantry  lefs  coniiderable  than  his 
Cavalry ;  for  he  had  Eighteen  Thoufand 
Germans^  Six  Thoufand  Spaniards^  Six 
Thoufand  Volunteers  of  different  Nations, 
and  the  Regiment  of  EJle,  confifting  of 
Two  Thoufand  Italians,  conducted  and 
paid  by  the  Cardinal  of  that  Name  *.  This 
Army  was  attended  with  an  aflonifliing 
Train  of  Artillery,  and  a  prodigious 
(^antity  of  Ammunition,  Part  of  which 
was    furniihed   by   the  King  of  France, 

And 

*  Bemho  tells  us  that  the  Army  which  Ctefar  had  be- 
fore Vadoua  was  fuppofed  to  confift  of  above  Eighty 
Thoufand;  and  ?Woa»ff»  makes  them  loamounUoOnt 
Hundred  Thoufand. 
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And  tho'  Maximilians  own  Soldkrs,  for 
the  grcatefl  Part  of  the  Time,  had  re- 
ceived no  Pay,  yet  the  Grandeur  and  Au- 
thority  of  io   great  a  General,  with  the 
Hopes   of  the  Plunder  and  Saccagc   of 
Padoiia,  and   afterwards  making  Havock 
of   all  that  the    Venetians    had    iHll   in 
PolTetrion,     were      Encouragements    for 
perfevering   in  his  Service.     And  indeed 
his  Army  rather  increafed  every  Day,  and 
Men  were  continually  lifting  under   his 
Standard  ;  for  every  one  knew  and  was 
perfuaded  that  he  was  a  Prince  very  liberal 
by  Nature,  and  full  of  Humanity  towards 
his  Soldiers  j  and  that  if  he  failed  in  his 
Payments,  it  was  not  owing  to  Avarice  or 
Unwillingnefs,  but  purely  to  Inability. 


Such  was  the  Number  and  Strength 
of  Cafars  Army,  compofed  of  his  own 
Forces  and  thofe  of  the  Allies,  who  alfo 
contributed  towards  the  Maintenance  of 
his  Troops.  *  But  the  Army  which  the 
Venetians  had  placed  in  Padoua  was  no 

lefs 

*  The  Fenrtiaa  GarnTon  in  Padoua  confifted  of  Four- 
teen Thoulimd  Foot,  Six  Hundred  Men  at  Arms,  Seven 
Hundred  Stradiotti,  and  Fifteen  Hundred  Archers  witk 
CroisBows  on  Horftback.     Btmho.  o^iuoid) 
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lefs  powerful,  fo  far  as  was  neceffary  fof 
the  Defence  of  that  City.  For  there  were 
within  the  Place  Six  Hundred  Men  at 
Arms,  Fifteen  Hundred  light  Horfe,  and 
One  Thoufand  Stradiotti  under  famous 
and  experienced  Officers.  Count  Piti- 
gliano  was  Commander  in  chief,  and  had 
under  him  Bernardino  dal  Montone^  An- 
tonio de  Pii,  Liicio  MalvezzOy  Giovanni 
GrecOy  and  many  other  fubordinate  Offi- 
cers. Thefe  were  the  Cavalry  5  the  In- 
fantry confifted  of  Twelve  Thoufand 
Foot  of  the  beil  difciplined  Soldiers  in 
Italy,  and  were  commanded  by  Dionigi 
di  Naldoy  Zitolo  da  Ferugia^  Lattantio  da 
BergamOy  Saccoccio  da  SpoktOy  and  many 
other  Leaders.  There  were  alfo  Ten 
Thoufand  Foot  between  Sclavonians, 
Greeks  and  Albajiians,  taken  out  of  the 
Galleys,  of  which  tho'  many  were  of  no 
great  Ufe,  being  unexpert  in  military 
Affairs,  yet  fome  of  them  proved  of 
great  Service.  To  all  thefe  muft  be  added 
die  Venetian  Youth,  with  their  Attend- 
ants, who,  tho'  hitherto  rather  confpicu- 
ous  for  their  Nobility,  and  Love  to  their 
Country,  yet  their  bravely  expofing  them- 

felves 
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fetves  to  Dangers,  and  animating  the  ^-  ^• 
others  by  their  own  Example  to  do  their  v— v^ 
Duty,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the 
Defence  of  the  Place.  Befides  the  nu^ 
merous  Garrifon,  the  City  was  abundantly 
furniflied  with  all  Sorts  of  neceflary  Pro- 
Vifions  and  Stores,  a  very  numerous  Ar- 
tillery, and  vaft  Quantities  of  Vicftuals  of 
every  Kind,  the  Peafants  being  as  careful 
to  bring  their  Provilions  into  the  Place  for 
their  own  Security  and  Subiiftence,  as  the 
Venetian  CommifTaries  were  in  providing 
and  giving  Orders  for  continual  Supplies. 
The  Multitude  of  hired  Labourers  and 
Pioneers,  who  worked  without  ceaiing, 
was  almoft  innumerable  ;  fo  that  the  City, 
which  was  very  ftrong  in  the  Number  and 
Refolution  of  the  Defendants,  was  ren- 
dered incomparably  ftronger  by  the  new 
Works  and  Fortifications  made  to  the 
outward  Circuit  of  the  Walls  which  fur- 
rounded  the  whole  City.  For  they  had 
raifed  the  Waters   that  run    about  the-    .- 

Fortifica- 

Walls   of    Padoua    to    a    great    Height  dons  of 
throughout  the  Ditch,  and  at  every  Gate  ^"'^'^^ 
of  the  Town,  and  in  other    convenient 
Places  had  ereded  a  Number  of  BalHons 
Vol.  IV.  Y  without 
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without  the  Wall,  but  joining  to  it,  and 
communicating  with  the  Town ;  thefe 
Baftions  were  well  furnifhed  with  Artil- 
lery for  playing  on  the  Enemy  if  they 
jfliould  enter  the  Ditch.  And  that  the 
Lofs  of  the  Baftions  might  not  endanger 
the  Town,  they  were  all  undermined 
throughout,  and  many  Barrels  of  Gun- 
powder placed  under  them,  for  blowing 
them  up  when  they  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  And  becaufe  they  would 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  Strength  and 
Thicknefs  of  the  old  Walls,  tho'  they 
had  before  carefully  furveyed  them,  and 
where  it  was  needful  repaired  them,  and 
cut  off  all  the  Battlements,  they  eredted 
on  tlie  Inlide,  quite  round  the  City,  a  Pali- 
fade  of  Stakes,  cut  Trees,  and  other  Pieces 
of  Wood,  diftant  from  the  Wall  as  much 
as  its  Thicknefs,  and  filled  up  the  Space 
between  them  to  the  Height  of  the  Wall, 
with  Earth  rammed  and  confolidated  with 
the  greateff  Diligence.  A  prodigious 
Work,  of  incredible  Fatigue,  in  which 
an  infinite  Number  of  Hands  were  em- 
ployed !  Yet  all  this  not  being  fufficient 
to  fatisiy  thofe  who  were  appointed  to 

take 
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tike  care  of  the  Works,  for  the  Defence 
of  the  City,  behind  the  Wall  they  had 
thus  doubled  in  Thicknefs,  they  dug  a 
deep  Ditch,  fixteen  Braces  wide,  which 
narrowed  at  the  Bottom,  and  had  fuch  a 
Number  of  Cafemates  within  it,  and 
fmall  Redoubts  furniflied  with  Artillery, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  to  be  maflered ; 
and  thofe  Works  were  all  undermined 
like  the  Baflions,  and  might  eafily  be 
blown  up  and  ruined.  And  that  they 
might  be  the  better  prepared  for  all  Acci- 
dents, behind  the  Ditch  they  raifed  a 
Rampart  of  the  fame  or  a  greater  Breadth, 
and  carried  it  quite  round  the  Town,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  Places  on  which  they  knew 
it  was  impoffible  to  plant  any  Cannon. 
Before  this  Rampart  they  erected  a  Para- 
pet of  feven  Braces,  which  covered  thofe 
who  were  appointed  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Rampart  from  the  Fire  of  the  Ene- 
my's Artillery.  And  that  the  Courage 
and  Refolution  of  the  Soldiers,  and  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Place  might  be  fuitable  to 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Provifions  and  For- 
tifkations,  Count  FitigUano  called  a  gene- 
ral AiTembly  of  them  into  the  Square  of 
Y  2  $4nt 


1,509. 
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^'  p^'  Sant  Afitotiio,  where  he  exhorted  them, 
,  in  a  grave  and  manly  Speech,  to  take  due 
Care  of  their  Safety,  and  of  their  Honour  j 
and  bound  himfelf,  with  the  reft  of  the 
General  Officers,  and  the  whole  Army, 
and  the  Padouans  with  a  folemn  Oath 
faithfully  to  perfevere  in  the  Defence  of 
the  City  till  Death. 

Such  were .  the  mighty  Preparations 
on  both  Sides  when  dejar  fat  down  with 
his  Army  before  the  Walls  of  Padoua^  his 
Camp  extending  from  the  Gate  of  Por- 
tello  to  that  of  Ognifanti^  which  leads  to 
^revigi,  and  afterwards  enlarging  itfelf 
to  the  Gate  of  Codaliingay  by  which 
yQU  go  to  Cittadella,  contained  in  Length 
Three  Miles.  He  himfelf  took  up  his 
Quarters  in  the  Monaftery  of  Sant  Hele- 
na^ a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  diftant  from  the 
Walls  of  the  City,  almoft  in  the  Middle 
of  the  German  Infantry  ^  and  having 
^ffigned  to  every  one  his  Poft,  according 
to  their  feveral  Quarters  and  Nations,  he 
began  to  plant  his  Cannon,  which  were 
very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of  an 
extravagant  and  almoft  ftupendous  Size. 

But 
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But  becaufe  the  whole  Camp,  and  parti-  ^-  jo- 
cularly the  Places  where  he  endeavoured^ 
to  eredt  his  Batteries,  were  much  annoyed 
by  the  Cannon  of  the  Befieged,  he  could 
not  effed:  his  Defign  without  much  Time 
and  Difficulty.  At  length  however 
Cafar  himfelf  with  invincible  Refolution 
of  Mind,  and  a  Body  capable  of  en- 
during all  Fatigues,  hurrying  here  and 
there  both  Night  and  Day,  attending  in 
Perfon  to  the  Management  of  every  im- 
portant Affair,  and  continually  flimulating 
the  Workmen  with  the  greateft  Sollicr4 
tude  to  compleat  the  Batteries,  the  Can-i 
non  were  almoft  all  mounted  on  the  fifth 
Day.  On  the  fame  Day  the  French,  and 
the  German  Foot,  on  that  Quarter  where 
M.  la  PaliJI'e  commanded,  made  an  At- 
tack on  a  Ravelin  of  the  Gate,  tho*  more 
for  an  Experiment,  than  to  carry  on  a 
regular  Affault ;  but  finding  that  the  Be^ 
fieged  made  a  refolute  Defence,  they 
foon  retired  to  their  Quarters.  The  next 
Day  the  Artillery  played  briikly  from  all 
the  Batteries,  and  by  their  enormous  Size 
and  the  vaft  Quantity  of  Powder  with 
>vhich  they  were  charged,  the  Ramp;irt 
y  'I  was 
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^-  ^-  was  penetrated,  the  Houfes  next  to  the 
;  Wails  beat  down,  and  very  wide  Breaches 
were  made  in  many  Parts  of  the  Wall, 
and  a  Baftion  erected  at  the  Gate  of  Qg7ii- 
fanti  was  almoft  levelled  to  the  Ground, 
The  Befieged  however  betrayed  not  the 
leaft  Sign  of  Fear,  but  annoyed  the 
whole  Army  with  their  Cannon.  And 
the  Stradiotti,  who  undauntedly  lodged  in 
the  Suburbs,  and  refufed  to  retire  to  their 
Quarters  in  the  City,  and  the  light  Horfe 
made  continual  Excurfions  over  the  Coun- 
try, and,  fometimes  beating  up  the  Enemies 
Quarters  before  or  behind,  fometimes  at- 
tacking their  Convoys  of  Forage  and  PrO- 
vifions,  and  fcouring  and  ravaging  all  the 
Country,  cut  of  all  Communication  with 
the  Army  by  all  the  Roads,  except  by 
that  which  goes  from  Padoua  to  Mo?ite 
d  Abano.  And  yet  in  the  Enemy's 
Camp  there  was  Plenty  of  Provifions,  of 
which  they  had  found  the  Houfes  and 
Fields  were  full,  for  neither  the  Fears 
of  the  Peafants,  nor  the  Care  and  Sollici- 
tude  of  the  Venetiam,  nor  the  infinite 
Damages  fuflained  from  the  Soldiers  on 
every  Side,   were  capable  of  exhaufting 

the 
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the  vaft  Abundance  of  that  moft  delight- 
ful and  fertile  Country.  During  the  Siege 
Xjucio  Malvezzo  marched  out  of  Padoiia 
with  a  good  Body  of  Horfe,  to  convoy 
into  the  Place  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats 
fent  from  Venice  j  and  tho'  his  Rear  was 
attacked  by  the  Enemy,  he  fecured  the 
Money,  and  brought  it  fafe  into  the 
Town,  tho*  with  the  Lofs  of  fome  of 
his  Men  at  Arms. 


O  N  the  Ninth  Day  of  the  Siege  the 

Artillery  had  done  fuch  Execution,    and 

the  Breaches   v/ere  fo  wide,  that  it  was 

thought   unnecefiary   to    continue    firing 

from  the  Batteries,  and  the  next  Day  the 

Troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  Battle, 

with  a  Defign  to  give  a  general  AfTault 

with  the  whole  Army.     But  on  receivino- 

Information   that  the    Befieged  had   the 

fame  Night  again  raifed  the  Waters  in  the 

Ditch  which  before  were  fallen,    Ccejar 

not  willing  to  expofe  his  Soldiers  to  moft 

manifefl    Danger,    they    returned  every 

Man  to   his  Quarters.     The    next  Day 

the  Waters  being  again  fallen,  an  unfuc- 

^fsful  AfTault  was  given  to  the  BafHon 

y  4  ere<^d 
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^'  ^-  ereded  at  the  Point  of  the  Gate  oi iCoda^: 
s,  ^-jj  lun^a.  But  C^r  refolving  to  ufe  his 
utmoft  Efforts  to  make  himfelf  Mailer 
of  that  Poll,  direded  all  the  Artillery 
from  the  French  Qijarters,  which  were  be- 
tween the  Gates  of  Ognifanti  and  Coda- 
lungay  to  play  upon  itj  which  having 
rtune4  Part  of  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  German  and  Spanijh  Infan- 
try, accompanied  by  fome  Men  at  Arms 
on  Foot.  The  Troops  behaved  very 
bravely,  mounted  the  Baflion,  and  planted 
^"  ^^'  „  two  of  their  Colours  upon  it.  But  fuch 
carried,  wa?  the  Strength  of  the  Ditch,  and  the 
Valour  of  the  Defendants,  among  whom 
Zitolo  da  Perugia  fignalized  himfelf,  and 
wa^.much  wounded,  and  fuch  the  Plenty 
of  Inllruments  ufed  by  the  Befieged  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Place,  as  Showers  of 
3tones,  and  Quantities  of  Wildfire,  befides 
their  Cannon  and  fmall  Arms,  that  the 
Aifailants  were  forced  to  quit  the  Baflion 
with  Precipitation,  having  many  of  their 
Men  killed  and  wounded  *.     Wherefore 

the 

"^  Zitoh  da  Perugia,  who  was  appointed  to  guard  that 
Poflr,  ftifFered  the  Enemy  to  mount  the  Baftion,  and  plant 

iheijr 
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the  Army,  which  was  drawn  up  in  or-  ^-  ^■ 
der,  to  ftonn  the  Walls  as  foon  as  the »_  -^-  Ij 
Baftion  fliould  be  taken,  which  they  ex- 
ped:ed,  retired  and  laid  afide  their  Arms, 
without  attempting  any  thing. 

The  ill  Succefs  of  this  Attack  made 
C^far  delpair  of  accomplifhing  his  En- 
terprize,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to 
decamp  j  and  having  fent  away  his  Gan- 
rion  to  a  Place  of  Security,  on  the  Six- 
teenth Pay  after  he  had  opened  the 
Trenches  before  Padoua  he  retired  with  Siege  of 
all  hjs  Army  to  the  Town  of  Li?77ini  that  fj^^"'' 
lies  towards  Trevigi ;  from  whence  he 
went  by  flow  Marches  to  Vicenza.  Here 
}ie  received  the  Oath  of  Fidelity  from  the 
Vicentines^  and  then  dilbanding  almofl:  his 
whole  Army,  he  proceeded  to  Verona, 
under  great  Difgrace  for  the  ill  Succefs  of 
his  Arms.  He  was  highly  blamed,  not 
only  in  the  Army  but  all  over  Italy^  for 
Jiis  ill  concerted  Meafures,  and  no  lefs 
for ,  the  Manner  of  executing  what  had 

been 

their  Colours  upop  it,  and  then  fallled  upon  them,  and 
letting  Fire  to  fome  Powder  provided  for  that  Purpofc, 
m^e  a  terrible  Slaughter  with  Fire  and  Sword,     l^c. 
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thus  imprudently  concerted.  For<it^was 
not  doubted  but  that  the  Failure  of  ac- 
quiring Trevigi,  and  the  Lofs  of  Padotta 
were  both  owing  to  himfelf  j  and  alfo 
that  his  Delays  in  appearing  before  Pa-- 
doua  had  greatly  hindered  the  Taking  of 
that  Place.  For  by  that  Means  the  Vene^ 
tians  had  Time  to  provide  that  City  with 
aftrong  Garrifon,and  vaft  Plenty  of  Pro- 
vifions,  and  to  make  thofc  furprifing  Re- 
pair^ and  Fortifications.  He  did  not 
deny  but  that  the  Latenefs  of  his  Com- 
ing was  the  Caufe  of  that  Mifcarriage, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  Fault 
from  his  own  irrefolute  and  diforderly 
Management,  and  throw  the  Blame  upon 
others :  Complaining  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  King  of  France,  that  the  fitil  by 
granting  Permiffion  to  the  Venetian  Am- 
balTadors  to  come  to  Pome,  and  the  other 
by  delaying  to  fend  him  the  AfTiftance  of 
his  Troops,  had  given  Occafion  to  believe 
tfeatrthey  were  fallen  off  from  him. 
Hence  the  Highlanders  of  the  Mountains 
of  Vicenza  were  encouraged  to  rebel 
againfl:  him,  and  he  had  fpent  many 
Days  in  fubduing  them  5  from  the  fame 
)i.  Caufe 
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Caufe  he  had  afterwards  met  with  the 
like  Difficulties   in   the   Plains,    that   in 
order  to  extend  himfelf,  and  to  fecure  fas 
Convoys  of  Provilions,  and  to  free  him- 
felf from  many  Difficulties  and  Molefla- 
tions,  he  had  been  firfl  obliged  to  take 
all  the  Towns  in  the  Country.     The  late 
Coming  of  the  French  had  not  only  in-^ 
jured  him   in  this  Refped:,  but  if  they 
had  arrived  in   Seaibn  the  Rebellion  of 
Padoua  would  not  have  happened.     En- 
couraged by  thefe  Proceedings,  and  be- 
caufe  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of 
Aragon  had  alfo  laid  up  their  Fleets,  the 
Venetians  laid  alide  all  Fear,  and  were  at 
liberty  to  fortify  and  fupply  Padoua  as  they 
thought  fit.     Befides   all  this,  he   com- 
plained alfo  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  who 
was  pleafed  to  fee  him  in  Difficulties,  that 
he  might  be  the  fooner  induced  to  give 
his  Confent  that  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Caflile  fhould  remain  in  his 
Hands.     But  his  Complaints  did  him  no 
Service,  nor  tended  in  the  leafl  to  recover 
his  loft  Authority,  the  World  being  fen- 
fible  that  it  was  through  his  own  Condud: 
he  had  not  made  a  proper  Ufe  of  fuch 

fair 
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A.  D.  fair  Opportunities.  But  tho'  this  was  a 
^lf^2l^  general  Cenfure  which  the  Public  pafled 
upon  him,  his  Mifcarriage  was  very  grate- 
ful however  to  the  King  of  France,  nor 
was  the  Pope  difpleafed  at  it  -,  for  he  was 
naturally  jealous  and  diftruftful  of  every 
body,  and  confidering  with  himfelf  that 
Maximilian  had  always  wanted  Money, 
and  was  very  importunate  in  demanding 
it,  he  could  not  fee  with  Pleafure  the  In- 
creafe  of  his  Power  and  Influence  in 
Italy, 

^  ^^^  A  T  Verona  Ccefar  received  the  Oath 

ment  be-  of  Fidelity    from    the    Inhabitants,  and 
^cll^rzxiiZ^^  Audience  to  the  Florentine  Ambaffa- 
the  Flo-  dors,    among    whom    was    Fiero  Guic- 
rentines.  ^j^jr^i^j^  ^  Father.    They  entered  into 
an  Agreement  with  him  in  the  Name  of 
their    Republic,     which     was    induced, 
among  other  Reafons,  by  the  Perfuaiions 
of  the  King  of  France,  to  pay  him  in  a 
fhort  Time  Forty  Thoufand  Ducats,  in 
confideration  of  which   Obligation   they 
obtained  of  him,  in  mofl  ample  Form  and 
Manner,    the  Privileges  of  a  Confirma- 
tion of  the  Liberties  as  well  of  the  City 
A  of 
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of  Florence^   as  of  the   Dominion    and  ^-  ^> 
Jurifdidion  of  the  Towns  and  States  in  1 
their  PofTeilion,  with  a  Releafe  from  all 
Debts  due  in  Times  paft  *. 

C^SAR  having  now  taken  a  Refolu- 
tion  to  return  into  Germany,  in  order,  as 
he  declared,  to  make  Preparations  for 
carrying  on  the  War  next  Spring,  fent  for- 
Chaumont,  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
prefent  State  of  Affairs.  He  received 
that  General  at  the  Village  of  Arje  in  the 
Veronefey  and  fhewed  him  the  Danger  of 
the  Recover)^  of  Cittadella  and  Bajfano  by 
the  Venetians y  who  being  mightily  flufhed 
with  their  Succefs  in  the  Defence  of  Pa- 
doua,  were  preparing  to  attack  thofe  im- 
portant Places,  the  Reduction  of  which 
would  probably  be  foon  followed  by  that 
of  Monfelicey  Montagnanay  and  EJle,  That 
befides  the  Prefervation  of  thefe  Towns  it 

was 

*  Pitro  Guicciartlinif  Our  Author's  Father,  was  Am- 
baflador  for  F/crcnce  to  Maximilian  when  he  lay  before 
Padoua,  and  was  afterwards  fent  with  the  fame  Charafter 
JO  Pope  Lfo  X,  to  whom  he  made  a  very  fine  Oration  in 
the  Name  of  his  Republic.  That  Government  had  alfo 
beftowed  on  him  many  honourable  and  important  Pofts, 
a«  they  ufually  did  on  thofe  of  that  illuftrious  Family. 
itrcacchi. 
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^-  ^'  was  no  lefs  requifrte  to  think  of  recover- 
ing Lignago ;  and  that,  as  he  was  unable, 
of  himfelf  alone,  to  make  the  neceflary 
Provifions  for  thefe  Purpofes,  he  required 
the  Affiflance  of  the  King,  whofe  own 
Afiairs  would  be  endangered  by  negledting 
to  fupport  him.  As  to  thefe  Demands  of 
Qefar,  Chaumont  could  give  no  politive 
Anfwer,  but  promifed  to  lay  them  before 
the  King  his  Mafter,  giving  him  Hopes 
that  the  Anfwer  would  be  conformable 
to  his  I>efire. 

After  this  Conference  Maximilian 
fet  out  for  Chiiija^  leaving  tlie  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg  Governor  of  Verona.  Soon 
after  Palijjey  who  with  Five  Hundred 
Lances  had  remained  in  the  Veronefe^  re- 
prefenting  to  Ccejar  the  Difficulty  of  his 
Quarters,  and  many  other  Inconveniences, 
obtained  of  him  by  his  Importunities  a 
Difmiffion,  and  retired  within  the  Borders 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan.  For  it  was 
the  King's  Intention  that  while  his  Troops 
remained  unadive  in  Garrifons,  they 
ihould  be  ftationed  in  his  own  Dominions  5 
but  when  the  Service  of  Maximilian  re- 
quired. 
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quired  their  AffiflancCi  they  fliould  be 
ready  to  go  upon  any  Enterprife  on  which 
heij  would  pleafe  to  employ  them,  parti- 
vif^jilarly  that  of  Ligfiago,  which  was  de- 
fined, and  mightily  Ibllicited  by  him.  But 
that  Undertaking  was  fo  long  deferred  by 
Cajars  ufual  Incumbrances  and  Difficul- 
ties, that  the  great  Rains  coming  on  with 
the  Seafon,  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
an  Army  to  keep  the  Field  in  that  Coun- 
try, which  by  its  low  Situation  is  much 
overtiown  with  Water.  Maximilian 
therefore  being  reduced  to  thefe  Straits 
delired  a  Truce  of  the  Venetians  for  fbme 
Months.  But  they  taking  Courage  from 
his  DifbefTes,  and  feeing  him  but  coldly 
aflifted  by  his  Confederates,  judged  that  a 
Sufpenfion  of  Arms  would  not  be  for  their 
Advantage. 

Ca^AR  at  lail  returned  to  T^rent^  leaving 
his  Affairs  in  great  Hazard,  and  the  State  ^jtl'len" 
of //:^/y  in  no  fmall  Sufpenfe.     For  a  new  ^^<=  P°P« 
Q^rrel   had    arifen    between    the   PopeFr.nJ* 
and  the  King  of  Fraficey  which,  tho'  it^^^S- 
feemed  to  have  but  a  flight  Foundation, 
was  fufpected  to  proceed  from  fome  fe- 

cret 
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cret    Caufe  of  -more  Importanc'e*     The 
Occafion,  as  far  as  it  then  appeared,'  was, 
that   a  Bidiopnc-^'^- ^Provence  becoming 
vacant  by  the  Death  of  the  Bifhop  who 
was  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  Pope  had 
difpofed  of  it  contrary  to  the  Will  of  the 
King  of  France,  who  pretended  that  his 
Holinefs   had  in   this   Proceeding    adled 
contrary   to  the   Capitulations  made  be- 
tween them    by  means  of  the  Cardinal 
'  of  Pavia,  in  which  tho'  it  was  not  ex- 
prelly  mentioned  that  the  fame  Cuilom 
fhould  be  obferved  with  refped:  to  thofe 
Bijfhoprics    that    fhould   become   vacant 
in    the    d^uvt^'^ 'Rome,     as    to  thofe 
diS*' ^became    vacant    in    other    Places, 
•yet  the  Cardinal  had    promifed  him   as 
much    in    Words.      This,   the   Cardinal 
faid,  was  not  true  ;  perhaps  rather  out  df 
Fear  than  for  any  other  Reafon.     But  the 
King  affirming  that  it  was  fo,  the  Pope 
faid  that  he  did  not  know  what  had  been 
fecretly  treated  of,  but  that  having  in  his 
Ratification  referred  to  what  appeared  in 
the  Inftrument,  which  exprefly  fpecified 
tlie  Capitulation-,  Article  after  Article,  in 
Uolid'^  of  which    the  particular  Cafe    of 
±)#i^^  '  '     Bifhops 
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Biiliops  dying  in  the  Court  of  Rome  was 
comprehended,  he   was  not  obliged  any 
further.     This  Anfwer  fo  provoked   the 
King,  that,  difregarding  the  Advice  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen,    who  had  always  re- 
commended a  good   Underftanding  with 
the  Pope,  he  put  under  Sequeftration  the 
Profits  of  all  the  Benefices  in  the  State  of 
Mi  Ian  J  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Clergy 
that  refided  in  the  Court  of  Rome.     The 
Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  refufed  to  make 
the  Bifhop  of  Albi  a  Cardinal,  who  was 
gone  to  Rome  in  expectation  of  that  Dig- 
nity, according  to  the  Promife  made  to 
the  King.     And  tho'  the  Pope,  fuifering 
himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  a  Multitude  of 
Intreaties,  difpofed  at  laft  of  the  Bifliopric 
in  Provence  according  to  the  King's  Defire, 
and  entered  into  a  new  Agreement  with 
him  as  to  the  Maimer  of  Proceeding  in 
the  Cafe  of  Benefices  that  Ihould  fbr  the 
future  become  vacant  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
in  confequence  of  which  on  one  Side  the 
Sequeftration  (liould  be  taken  off,  and  on 
the  odier  Part  the  Cardinal's  Hat  ihould 
be  beftowed  on  the  Bifliop  of  AI6ij    yet 
this  did  not  quiet  the  Mind  of  the  Pope, 
Vo;..  IV.  Z  which 
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which  was  exafperated  ©n  many  Accounts: 
He  was,  in  particular  much  chagrined  that 
having,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Pontificate, 
granted   to  the   Cardinal   of   Rotten    the 
I.egatefliip   of   the  Kingdom  of  France^ 
tho'  much  againft  his  Inclination,  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  Court  of   Rome,    and 
prejudicial  to    his    own    Authority,    he 
iliould  be  conftrained,  to  his  great  Mor- 
tification, to  Gontmue   the  fame,    out  of 
fear  of  difpleafing  the  King  of   France. 
And   therefore    perfuading   himfelf   that 
tliis  Cardinal  bent  all  his  Thoughts,    and 
employed  all  his  Art  and  Means  for  ob- 
taining the  Pontificate,  he  was  jealous  of 
the  Progrefs,  and  alarmed  at  every  Move- 
ment of  the  French, 


-  -Thbsr  were  the  apparent  Caufes  of  the 
Pope's  Refentment,  but  his  future  Con- 
duct made  it  manifeft  that  he  had  higher 
Ends  in  View.  For  either  from  a  Thirfl  af- 
ter Glory,  or  a  fecret  Hatred  againfl  the 
_JK.ingof  Fr^/zff,  or  aDefireofreftoring  the 
h^ki^k^enoeje  to  their  Liberty,  he  mofl  ardently 
^^^l^°lf>nged  to  fee  the  French  difpofTeffed  of  all 
^"ilrhat-they  .held  m  Italy,  and  was  forever 

com- 
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complaining  in  a  difrefpe<5tful  Manner  of 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  but  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  the  World  might  think  that 
his  DiiTatisfadtion  proceeded  principally 
from  Fear.  Yet  as  he  was  by  Nature  of 
a  refolute  and  invincible  Spirit,  the  Difpo- 
iition  of  his  Mind  frequently  difplayed 
itielf  in  his  outward  Behaviour;  for  he 
had  propofed  to  himfelf  fuch  Projefts  as 
were  not  only  of  vaft  Importance,  but 
very  difficult  to  be  compaiTed ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  he  had  fuch  an  Opinion  of  his 
own  Talents,  and  of  the  Reverence  and 
Authority  which  he  knew  that  the 
Apoftolic  See  had  obtained  with  Princes, 
that  he  fcorned  to  ad  in  Dependence 
or  Conjundicn.  Thus  declaring  in  Words 
as  well  as  Deeds  the  flight  Opinion  he 
had  conceived  of  every  one,  he  neither 
communicated  his  Defigns  to  Maximilian, 
nor  entered  into  any  private  Correfpon- 
denee  with  the  Catholic  King,  but  was 
referved  to  all,  ihewing  no  Propenlity  to 
any  but  the  Vaietians,  confirming  himfelf p^p^  ,-„, 
more  and  more  every  Day  in  his  Refolu-cHned  to 
tion  to  abfolve  them,  becaufe  he  thoughtihe  Venf 
k  highly  conducive  to  the  Safety  of  Itafy,^''""- 
rtiio:^  Z  2  as 


as  well  as  to  his  own  becurity  and  Gtan-' 

4eur,  not  to  fufFer  them  to  perifli.  Their 

Ablblution  was^ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the 

Ambailadors  of  Ca/^r  and  of  the  Kins  of 

Frame,  the  Ambailfdors  of  the  King  of 

uAragon  concurring  witli   them  in  Public, 

tho'  the  King  their  Mafter,  being  under 

Apprehenfions  for  his  Kingdom  oi Naples, 

which  he   thought  in  danger  from  the 

'I'o^  ^preatpefs  of  the  King  o^  France,  and  put- 

'   '^'  I'W^S  '^^  Confidejjice  in  Ccejar  on  account 

^qf  his  Inflability,    privately   fbllicited  the 

,JPy^e,lo  abfolve  -^lejn. 

zi  .2m:ih.  ■•.  ■    '■■■ ...  .    -, 

.|,,']B^,JE,-/Anibairadors  reprefented  that; it 

R  Q„_  A^^9is^;yery^  iniproper^for  his  Holinefs/^to 
Urance  grant  fa  iignal  a  Favour  to  thofe  whom 
again  it.^g  ^.^^  bound  to  profecute  with  his  Arms, 
fince  by  the  League  oi  Cambray  each  of 
the  Confederates  was  bound  to  affift  the 
others,  till  eveiy  one  had  acquired  what 
was  agreed  on  according  to  the  Articles, 
Ccejar,  then^  not  having  got  poffeffion  of 
T^revigi,  none  of  them  was  yet  free  from 
that  Obligation.  Belidts  his  Holinefs 
might  with  Jullice  deny  Abfolution  to 
the  Venetiam,  becaufe  they  had  neither 

volun- 
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voluntarily,  nor  witjiiri  the  Time  appoint-  ^-  ^• 
cd  ti  the  Monkory,'niade  reftitution  ttf  the  u-iy--l« 
Church  of  the'  .Towns  in  Romagna,  and 
had  not  even  to  this  Day  yielded  intire 
Obedience,  becaiife  they  were  admonilh- 
ed  to  reftore  beiides  the  Towns,  the  Profits 
they  had  received,  with  which  they'had 
-not  complied.        '" .  ^^^^\ 

To  this  mc  rope  iai^v,ered,  thatfincej^e 
the  Offenders  were  brought  to  Repen^  Pope's 
tance,  and  in  the  moft  humble  Manner  ^'^^' 
to  demand  Abfolution,  it  was  n^  tiie 
Duty  of  the  Vicar  of  Chrifl  to  continue 
perfecuting  them  with  fpiritual  Arms,  ia 
prejudice  to  the  Salvation  of  fo  many  Souls : 
That  tlie  Towns  were  reftored,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Caufe  for  which  the  Cenfures 
were  inflided  was  ceafed  :  That  as  to  the 
Reilitution  of  the  Profits  received,  it  was 
but  an  accelTar)^  Thing,  and  inferted  more 
for  an  Aggravation  of  their  Difobedienee, 
than  for  any  other  Reafon,  and  thereforie 
to  be  difi-egarded  \^en  the  principal  De- 
mand was  granted  i  That  there  -^as'  in- 
deed a  difterent  Caufe  for  pr6feett&ig 
them  with  his  temporal  Arms,  and  Si^e- 
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^"  ^'  fore  he  had  determined  to  adhere  t»  die 
League  of  Cambray,  and  oitered  himfelf 
ready  to  concur  with  the  others,  tho' as 
to  the  Point  of  'Trevigi  every  one  of  the 
Confederates  might  juflly  difengage  him- 
felf,  becaufe  the  King  of  the  Romam  had 
failed  of  acquiring  that  City  purely  by  his 
own  Fault,  in  refufing  the  iirft  Offers, 
made  him  by  the  Veiiciians  by  their  Am- 
baffador  Antonio  GiuJiinianOy  to  leave  him 
all  that  they  poffened  on  the  ^erra  firma^ 
and  declining  to  accept  the  Propofals 
which  have  fince  been  frequently  made 
him  of  a  proper  Compenfation  in  Exr- 
change  for  that  Town. 

-  Thus,  tho'  the  Remonflrances  of  the 
Ambaffadors  had  no  Effe<ft  in  reftraining 
the  Pope  from  granting  his  Abfolution  to 
the  Venetians^  he  was  however  retarded 
from  giving  it  purely  by  his  Greatnefs  of 
Spirit:  For  tho'  he  efleemed  it  beneficial  tq 
himfelf,  and  conducive  to  the  End  he  had 
propofed,  yet  he  was  determined  not  to 
grant  it  but  in  a  Manner  becoming  the 
high  Dignity  of  the  Apoflolic  See,  and  fo 
as  that  the  Rights  of  the  Church  might 

be 
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be  entirely  freed  for  the  future  from  their 
Oppreffions.  The  Venetians  therefore  re- 
fuiing  to  give  their  Confent  to  two  Condi- 
tions wliich,  among  many  others,  he  had 
propofed  to  them,  he  deferred  their  Ab- 
folution.  One  of  thefe  Conditions  was, 
that  they  fhould  leave  the  Navigation  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  free  to  the  Subje^s  of 
the  Church,  which  they  had  forbidden 
to  all  thofe  who  did  not  pay  them  cer- 
tain Duties  for  the  Goods  they  carried. 
The  other  was,  that  they  fhould  no  longer 
keep  in  Ferrara^  a  City  dependent  on  the 
Church,  a  Magiflrate  under  the  Title  of 
Bifdomino  *. 

The  Venetians  2MQ:^gt6.  in  their  Behalf  AnC^ver  of 
that  this  iVIagiftrate  was  introduced  with  ''^^  ^'""- 
the  Confent  of  the  Ferrarefe,  and  without 
Z  4  Op- 

*  This  Magiflrate,  called  the  Bifdomino  or  ftfdomino^ 
was  introduced  by  the  Vtnetiam  into  Firrara  fey  rire 
Peace  .  they  made  with  Alberto  Ejle,  who  had  made 
V/ar  with  there  jn  defence  of  the  young  Francefco  Carrara. 
Giufiin.  The  Venetian}  affifting  Frejco  againft  Francefco 
d'  Eflii  the  Ftrrerrje,  and  Cardinal  Palagura,  and  get- 
ting the  upper  Hand,  made  a  Peace  upon  Condition  that 
they  fnould  conflitute  in  Firrara  a  Podeftate,  who  was 
afterwards  called  the  yi/dbmihoi  the  fir  ft  appointed  was 
is  ±t  Year  1308.    SahlUcut. 
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Oppofition  from  Clement  jVIj  the  Eomatt 
Pontiff,  who  at  that  Time  refided  with  to 
his  Court  in  tho.  City  o^  Avignoit:  Thatj-rt 
the  Dominion  and  Cuftody  of  the  Gulph"4 
were  granted  to  themj  with  veiy  ample,  il 
Privileges,  by  Vo^q  Alexander  IVyftOfb 
which  he  was  induced  by  confidering  that-r. 
they  had  by  their  Arms  and  their  Valour^  d- 
and  at  a  vafl  Expence,  guarded  that  Sea*  i 
againfl  the  Sarace?is  and  Pirates,  and  ren-  • 
dered  the  Navigation  of  it  fafe  tp  .the,i  . 
Chriftians.  g^l  vo  -"''  bs"'niBi>? 

'T  o  this  it  was  xeplicd,  on  the  Part  of; 
Reply,     the  Pope,  that  the  Ferrarefe  had  it  not  in 
their  Power  to  confent  that  a  Magiftrate 
fhould  be  kept,   or  Jurifdid:ion  exercifed 
in  Ferrara  by  other  Potentates  in  prejudice/ 
of  the  Ecclefiaflic  Sovereignty :  That  the 
People  of  Ferrara   had   not  given   their 
Confent  voluntarily,    but  compelled  by  a  . 
long  and  burdenfome  War;   and,    after;. 
folliciting  in  vain   the   Affiftance  of  the 
Pope,  whofe  Confent  the  Venetians  de^ 
ipiie4,    ha4  accepted   of  Peace  on  fuch,^ 
Conditions  as  thofe  who  prevailed  againf^,  ;- 
them  more  by  Ar«is  ,tl^^n  by^^gu^nlts . 
"^^  ^  were 


Pope's 


were  plbafed  to  prefcribe.  As  to  the  Grant 
of  Alexander  J  there  did  not  appear,  eidier 
in  Hiftory  or  in  any  written  Record,  the 
leaft  Trace  of  it ;  that  its  Credibility  refted 
intirely  on  the  Teftimony  of  the  Feftetians 
themfelves,  which  in  their  own  Caufe, 
and  in  fo  weighty  a  Matter,  was  juftly  to 
be  fufpe<fted.  And  even  if  any  Deed  of 
fuch  a  ConceiTion  of  Alexander  fliould  be 
extant,  it  was  more  probable  that  it'w^ 
extorted  from  him  (who,  as  they  fay, 
granted  it  in  Femce)  by  Fear  or  Menaces, 
than  that  a  Roman  Pontiff,  who  was, 
above  all  others,  concerned  to  patronife 
Juftice,  and  to  relieve  the  Opprefled, 
would  pafs  a  Grant  of  fo  imperious  and 
domineering  a  Power,  and  fo  injurious  to 
Mankind.  V  "  ,  ;. 

In  this  State  of  Affairs,  while  the 
Princes  were  of  different  Minds,  and^thc^j 
King  of  the  Romans  much  decayed  in  . 
Power  arid  Reputation  ,^  the /v;2(f//^7/i  or- ^ 
dered  their  Army,  under  the  Proveditor  -. 
Gritty,  to  niarch  to  Vtcetiza,  where  they  \. 
~  knew  that  the  People  had  an  Inclination 
^o  ret\^  under  their  Dominion.     They 

ap. 
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approached  the  City  in  the  Night,  and^ 
under  the  Fire \  of ,  their  Cannon,  made 
themfelves  Matters  of  the  Suburb  of  Pofi 
terla,  with  little  Hopes  of  taking  the 
Town,  tho'  there  was  but  a  fmall  Garri- 
fon,  when  the  Inhabitants,  at  the  Infliga- 
tion,  as  it  was  £aid,  of  Frr?f^^,  fent  out 
at  Midnight  fome  trufty  Meflengers,  who 
introduced  them  into  the  City,  the  Prince 
Vicen^a  ^^  Anhult  and  Fracajfa  retiring  into  the 
retaken  Caftle.  And  it  was  the  general  Opinion, 
Venetilns.^^^^  if  the  Venetian  Army  had,  upon 
taking  pofTellion  of  Vicenza,  marched  di-<- 
redtly  to  Verona^  they  might  have  had  the 
fame  Succefs  in  retaking  that  City.  But 
the  Generals  did  not  think  fit  to  leave  Vi* 
cenza  before  they  had  made  themfelves 
Mailers  of  the  Caftle,  which  fell  into 
their  Hands  four  Days  after;  for  the 
Prince  of  Afihalt  and  Fracajfa  abandon- 
ed the  Place,  finding  it  too  weak  to  be 
defended.  At  the  fame  time  fome  frefh 
Recruits  from  Ccefar,  and  Three  Hundred 
Lances  under  Aubigni^  fent  by  the  King 
<;>{.  France y  entered  Verona -y  fo  that  the 
Garrifon  now  confifling  of  Five  Hundred 
Ji^^cs,  jand  Five  Thoufand  SpaJiifi  and 
i^^  German 
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German    Infantry,    the  Place  could  not 
eaii^^  be   taken.      The    Venetian  Army 
however  approached  that  City,  marching 
in  two  Diviiions,  in  each  of  which  were 
Three    Hundred   Men    at  Arms,    Five 
Hundred  light  Horfe,  and  Three  Thou- 
fand  Foot,  in  Hopes  of  fome  Commotion 
in   the  City  on   their   fiill:  Appearance. 
But  they  not  prefenting  themfelves  before 
the  Walls  at  once  with  their  whole  Force, 
the  Garrifon  made  a  Sally  on  the  firfl:  Divi- 
fion  which  approached  on  the  Side  beyond 
the   River  Adice,  and  tho'  they  had  en- 
tered the  Suburb,  obliged  them  to  retir^*^ 
But  foon  after  Lucio  Mahezzo  coming  to 
their  Aliiftance  with  the  fecond  Divifion 
from  the   other  Side  of  the  River,  they 
drove  back  the  Enemy  into  the  Town ; 
the  whole  Army  being  now  joined,  they 
removed,    and   encamped  at  the  Village 
of   MartinOy     five   Miles    from    Verojin. 
While  the)^  lay  here  they  received  Advice 
that  Two  Thoufand  German  Foot  had 
marched  out  oiBafciam  in  order  to  ravage 
the  Country  about  Cittadelia -,    on  which 
they  put  themfelves  in  Motion,  and  ih-i 
clofed  the  Enemy  in  the  Valley  of  Fidata. 

But 
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A.  D,  But  the  Germans  receiving  fome  AfTiftance 
I  from  BafciafiOj  forced  their  Way  through 
the  narrow  Paffes,  tho'  not  without  Lofer 
The  Venetians  afterwards  took  pofleffion 
of  BafcianOy  which  the  Germans  had 
abandoned  ;  and  from  Bafciano  part  of 
their  Army  proceeded  to  Fekro  and  Civi^ 
dale,  and,  after  recovering  thefe  Towns, 
purfued  their  March  to  Rocca  della  Scala^ 
which  they  took  foon  after  they  had  raifed 
^■Battery  agaii^;^^ 

'^rftAlT'  the  fame  time  Antonio  and  Giro/a^ 
mo  da  Saijorniano,  two  Noblemen  of  Friuli 
who  were  of  the  Venetian  Party,  took 
Cajiel  nuovot  a  Fortrefs  fituated  on  the 
Top  of  a  rugged  Mountain  in  the  Middle 
of  Patriay  which  is  the  Name  given  to 
that  Part  of  Friuli  that  lies  beyond  the 
River  'Tigliavento.  Ccejar  was  come  to 
Fietra^  all  in  a  Hurry,  and  much  difturb- 
ed  at  the  Lofs  of  Vicenza-,  but  nothing 
further  was  heard  of  him,  but  flying  Re- 
ports, and  that  he  was  in  continual  Mo^ 
iion  from  Place  to  Place,  on  fome  Ex- 
ploit or  other,  bat  to  little  Effed. 
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'^W^'^k'i^fhiefian  Artny,  after  taking 
Rbcca^ikUa  Scala^  moved  towards  Monfe^ 
lice  and  Montagnana,  in  order  to  recova: 
Ac  Polefine  of  Rovigo,  and  to  invade  the 
Perrarefe  at  the  fame  Time  that  their  naval 
Armament  entered  it  by  the  River  Po, 
The  Senate  refoived  on  this  Expedition 
contrary  to  the  Advice  of  the  more  pru- 
dent Senators,  who  judged  it  too  raih  a 
Meafure  to  involve  themfelves  in  new 
Enterprifes  *.  But  what  animated  them 
to  this  Undertaking  was  not  fo  much  the 
prefent  Benefit  that  might  be  expedied 
from  it,  as  their  bitter  Refentment  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
For  tho*  they  could  not  juftly  complain 
of  what  he  had  done  to  free  himfelf 
from  the  Yoke  of  the  Bifdomino,  and  to 
recover  the  Polefine,  yet  they  thought  it 
intolerable  that,  not  contented  with  what 
rightfully  belonged  to  him,  he  had  re- 
ceived 

*  One  of  the  Senators  who  oppofed  this  Entcrprife  was 
Angela  Trrvifano  who  comn^anded  the  Fleet ;  He  repfe- 
fented  to  the  Senate  the  great  Rifque  that  the  Veffels  raoft 
run  in  paffing  up  the  Po,  both  on  account  of  the  manjr 
Fortifications  which  the  Duke  had  crefled  on  the  Banks, 
avd  be«aufe  of  the  Shallowctfs  of  the  Water.    Bembt. 
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^'  ^'  ccived  in  Fee  of  Qejar,  when  he  raifed 
xJj^La  the  Siege  of  Padoztay  the  Caille  of  Efte, 
from  whence  the  Family  of  EJie  takes  its 
provoked  Namc  and  Origin ;  and  had  accepted  wl 
at    the    Pledge,  as  Security  for  Moneys  lent, .  the 
Ferrara.  Caftlc  of    Mo72tagna?ia,    to    which    two 
Places  he  pretended   no    Right.     They 
well  remembered  alfo  that  the  Troops  of 
the  Duke,  in  their  Recovery  of  the  Pole- 
fine,  incited  by  their  extreme  Malice  to 
the  Ve7tetian   Name,    had  done  excefiive 
Damages  to  the  Effed:s  of  the  Nobles, 
extending  dieir  Rage  and  Savagenefs  to 
.   tiic   very    Houfes,    which   they   laid  in 
on  againft  Aflies  or  Ruins.    It  was  therefore  refolved 
thef^rr^-jl^3^  the  Flcct,    confifline  of  Seventeen 
light    Galleys,     with     an     extraordinary 
Number  of  fmaller  Barks,  well  manned 
with   able  Men,    under  the  Conduct  of 
Angelo  TrevifanOy  fhould  fet  fail  towards. 
Fen^ara,      They  entered  the  Fo  by  the 
Mouth  of  the  Fornaciy  and  after  burning 
Corboh   and  other  Villages  near  the  POy 
ravaged  and  laid  wafle  all  the  Country  as 
far  as  the  Lago  Scuro,  from  which  Place 
the  light  Horfe  that  attended  them  by- 
Land  fcoured  the. Country  home  to  Ficbe-. 

ruolo^ 
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'fuohy  which  may  be  deemed  a  Palace  ra^' 
therthan  aFortrers,  and  is  famous  for  the 
long  Siege  it  fuftained  from  Roberto  da 
San  Severim,  the  Venetian  General,  in  the 
War  again  ft  Her  cole  y  Father  oiAlfonJo, 

The  CtjmiJi^  of  thik  Fleet,    and  the 
Report  that  the  Army  was  to  approach  by 
Land,  ftartled  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
had  very  few  regular  Troops,    and   the 
People  of  Ferrara  were  not  fufficient,  ei- 
ther in  Number  or  the  Ufe  of  Arms,  to 
refift  fo  great  a  Danger.     The  Succours 
which  he  expedted   from  the   Pope  and 
the  King  of  France  were  not  yet  arrived, 
till  which  Time  he  had  no  other  Defence 
to  make  than  to  plant  as  many  Pieces  of 
Cannon  as  he    could    furnifli   upon   the 
Banks  of  the  Pc,  and  by  their  continual 
Firing  prevent  the  Enemy  from  pafling 
forv/ards.     Trevifano  then,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  pafs,   and  finding  he  could 
make  no  further  Progrefs  without  Aflift- 
ance  bv  Land,  ftationed  his  Fleet  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Fo,  behind  a  little  Illand 
that  lies  over  againft  the  Pulifella,  a  Place 
Eleven  Miles  diftant  from  Ferrara,  and 

con- 
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convenient   for   infefling    and    diftrefling 
that  City*     Here  he  lay  in  Expedation  of 
the  Army,  which  had  made  themfelves 
Maflers  of  the   whole  Poleiine   without 
any  Difficulty,  after  they  had  iirft  taken 
Montagnana^    which     furrendered    upon 
Articles,  by   which  the  Ferrartfe  Magi- 
flrates  and  the  Officers  of  the  Garrifon 
were  to  remain  Prifoners.      In  the  mean 
time  ^reviJaJiOy  the  better  to  fecure  his 
Fleet  in  their  Station  till  the  Arrival  of 
the  Land  Forces,  fet  about  ereding,  with 
all  poffible  Speed,  two  Redoubts  on  the 
Banks  of  the  P<?,  one   on   the  Side  to- 
wards Ferrara,  and  the  other  on  the  op- 
polite  Bank,  laying  alfo  over  the  VeiTels 
a  Bridge  of  Communication  between  the 
Fleet  and  the  Redoubt  erecting  towards 
Ferrara,     To  prevent  the  Completion  of 
this  Redoubt  the  Duke,  with  more  Cou- 
rage perhaps  ihan  Prudence,  aflembled  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  Youth  of  Fer- 
rara^  and  of  the  Soldiers  who  continually 
flocked   to  lift  under  him,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  a  fudden  Attack  upon  it. 
But  the  Soldiers  in  the  Redoubt,  being 
reinforced  from-  the  Fleet,  fallied  out  to 
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engage,  and  began  to  put  them  to  Flight  j 
and  tho'  the  Duke  arriving  in  Perfon 
with  a  good  Number  of  Horfe,  revived 
the  Courage,  and  remedied  the  Diforder 
of  his  Troops,  which  were  for  the  mofl 
part  raw  and  undifciplined,  yet  fo  vigorous 
was  the  Attack  of  the  Enemy,  who  were 
ahb  favoured  by  the  Place,  and  made 
fuch  Execution  with  the  Fire  of  a  Mul- 
titude of  fmall  Artillery,  that  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  many  of  his  Men  Ferrara 
killed  or  taken,  and  not  fuch  a  Number/°"'^'^' 
of  the  bafer  and  ruder  Sort,  as  of  his 
braveil  Soldiers,  and  of  the  Ferrareje  No- 
bility i  among  whom  was  Hercole  Cantehno^  . 
a  young  Nobleman  of  vafb  Hopes,  whofe 
Anceftors  had  been  in  pofleflion  of  the 
Dutchy  of  ^ora  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
This  unfortunate  Youth  was  led  Prifoner 
by  fome  Sclai:oman  Soldiers  aboard  a  Gal- 
ley, and  a  Quarrel  arifing  an^ong  them  on 
difputing  whofe  Prifoner  he  was,  one  of 
them,  in  a  moil  favage  and  unparallelled 
Manner,  flruck  off  his  Head.  Upon 
this  Defeat  the  City  of  Fer?'ara  being 
apprehended  to  be  in  Danger,  Chaumont 
fent  thither  Chatillon  with  One  Hundred 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  and 
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^  ^-  amd  Fifty  French  Lances ;  and  the  Pope, 
^..^^^^Ij  irritated  againft  the  Venetians  for  attackkig 
the  Ferrareje  without  any  Regard  to  the 
Superiority  which  the  Church  claims  over 
that  Territory,  ordered  Two  Hundred 
Men  at  Arms,  which  he  had  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  Ccefar,  to  haften  to  the  Defence 
of  Ferrara,  But  thefe  Succours  would 
perhaps  have  come  too  late,  if  the  Fene^ 
tians  had  not  been  conftrained  to  turn 
their  Thoughts  on  providing  for  their 
own  Defence, 

The  King  of  France^  as  we  before 
obferved,  was  not  difpleafed  to  fee  Mam- 
miiian  involved  in  Difficulties,  partly  from 
a  Dread,  which  he  had  always  entertain- 
ed, of  that  Prince's  Profperity,  and  partly 
out  of  a  Defire  to  render  himfelf  Sove^ 
reign  of  the  City  of  Verona^  of  which  he 
was  in  hopes  that  Maximilian^  enforced 
by  his  Neceffities,  would,  at  one  Time 
or  other,  grant  him  the  PolTeffion,  either 
by  Purchafe  or  Pledge.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  by  no  means  endure 
\pit^  the  Venetians  rifing  to  their  antierit 
Grandeur,  from  which  he  forefaw  nothing 

but 
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but  Trouble  and  continual  Danger  to'hi§  ^-  ^' 
own  Affairs.  The  Preparations  therefor^ u-^ 
which  Qefir  had  made  in  Ferona  being 
utterly  infufEcient  for  want  of  Money, 
the  King  w^s  under  a  NecefTity  to  pro^ 
cure  fome  other  Supplies,  belides  the  Mea 
at  Arms  that  had  entered  that  City,  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  Hands  of 
the  Venetians.  This  Meafure  was  firfl  put 
\v\  Execution  by  Chaumont^  who,  after  thft 
Lofs  cf  Vicenza,  had  advanced  to  th^ 
Frontiers  of  the  Ve-roneje^  where  being 
informed  that  Two  Thoufand  S>panif!:> 
Infantry  in  Verona  were  begift9ing  to  mu- 
tiny for  want  of  Pay,  Jie  lifted  fheni 
into  the  Service  of  the  King  his  Mailer, 
and  ordered  thither  another  Body  of  Fool 
for  the  Security  of  the  Place.  In  hiring 
the  Spaniards  he  followed  the  Counfel  cdf 
Triitclzio^  who,  when  Chaiimofit  doubted 
whether  the  King  would  be  difpleafed  ^ 
fuch  an  additional  Expence,  anfwered, 
that  it  was  much  better  the  King  fhoul4 
reproach  him  for  fpending  his  Mpney, 
than  vi^ith  lofing  or  endangering  his  State. 
Befides  this,  he  lent  Oejar  Eight  Thou- 
(3x16  Ducats  tp  pay  the  Garrifoii  Q^Ferona^ 
A  a   2  and 
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and  for  Security  of  this  and  feme  other 
Sums  which  he  was  to  lay  Out  for  his 
Benefit  in  Time  to  come,  he  got  Valeggio 
itlortgaged  to  his  Mafter.  This  Place  is 
■one;  of  the  PaiTes  of  the  River  Mincio, 
{q  that  he  who  is  Mafter  of  this  Town 
and  of  Pefchiera  has  the  Command  of 
that  River,  and  being  but  fix  Miles 
diftant  from  Brefcia  is  a  Security  to  that 
City,  which  made  it  highly  valued  by  the 
King. 

•  .The  Coming  of  Chaumont^  followed 
by  the  greater  Part  of  the  Lances  quar- 
tered in  the  Dutchy  of  Mila7i^  the  Rein- 
forcement of  the  Garrifon  of  Verona^  and 
the  fpreading  of  a  Report  that  Prepa- 
rations were  making  for  the  Siege  of  Vi- 
censmy  had  occafioned  the  Venetian  Army, 
after  leaving  Four  Hundred  light  Horfe, 
and  as  many  Foot,  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Polefine,  and  for  the  Safeguard  of  their 
Fleet,  to  depart  out  of  the  Ferrareje,  and 
to  diftribute  themfelves  into  Lignago^ 
Soave,  and  Vicenza.  And  the  Senate, 
being  very  defirous  of  fccuring  Vicenza 
and  the  circumjacent  Country  frorn  being 
ir-  in 
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infulted  by  the  Garrifon  of  Verona^  they 
fortified  that  Territory  with  a  wide  Ditch, 
full  of  Water,  which  they  covered  by  a 
Rampart,  on  which  were  ere(fled  at  pro- 
per diilances  a  Multitude  of  Redoubts  j 
a  Work  worthy  of  great  Admiration. 
This  Ditch  beginning  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountain  that  is  above  Scave,  extended 
itfelf  through  the  Plain  that  leads  from 
Lonigo  *  to  Monforte,  for  the  Space  of 
five  Miles,  and  ends  at  a  Marfh  contiguous 
to  the  River  Adice.  They  fortified  alfo 
Zoave  and  Lonigo^  and  by  their  keeping 
themfelves  on  their  Guard  fecured  the 
whole  Country,  at  Icafl  for  the  Winter. 

The  Departure  of  the  Venetian  Army 
gave  fome  Relief,  but  did  not  wholly  free 
Ferrara  from  Danger.  For  tho*  the 
City  was  delivered  from  the  Fear  of  being 
taken  by  Force,  thpre  was  Caufe  to  appre- 
hend that  the  People,  by  their  continual 
jLofles  and  Sufferings,  would  be  reduced 
to  extreme  Poverty,  or  abandon  them- 
A  a  3  felves 

*  The  Italian  Copies  have  it  Roi'igo,  which  is  an 
Error  of  the  Prtis,  for  Rovigo  is  at  a  v^  Diftancc  from 
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felves  to  utter  Defpair.     For  the  Troops 
aboard  the  Fleet,  with  thofe  that  accom- 
panied them,  made  Excurfions  every  Day 
to  the  very  Gates  of  Ferrara  j  and  ano- 
ther Fleet  of  the  Venetians  had  attacked 
the  Duke's  Dominion  on  another  Quar- 
ter,- and  taken  Comaccbio.  At  this  Juncture 
arrived  the  Troops  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  King  of  France^   v^hich  encouraged 
the  Duke,  who  fince  the  Lofs  received  at 
Ihe  Attack   of   the  Redoubt  had  taken 
6are  to  keep  his  Troops  ftrongly  entrench- 
ed under  the  Cannon  of  Ferrara^  from 
thence  to  make  frequent  Excurfions  with 
his  Horfe  in  Sight  of  the  Enemy,  with 
a  Defign  to  draw  them  to  a  Batde ;  but 
they,  expecting  the  Return  of  their  Army, 
avoided    an    Engagement.     It  happened 
One  Day  that  the  Cardinal  d  Efte  having 
led  up  a  Body  of  Horfe  very  near  the 
Redoubt,    and  being  on  his   Return,    a 
Cannon  Ball,   from  one  of  the  Enemy's 
VefTels,    took  off  the  Head    of    Count 
Lodovico    della    Mirandolaj    one  of   the 
Generals  of  the  Church,  no  Perfon  be- 
lides,  in  fo  great  a  Multitude,  receiving  the 
leaft  Hurt  by  this  or  any  other  Shot.     At 

lafl. 
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laft,  the  perfed:  Knowledge  of  the  Coun- 
try, and  the  Nature  and  Conveniency  of 
the  River  fuggefted  and  facilitated  an  Ex- 
pedient, which  in  the  Beginning  had  ap- 
peared difficult  and  dangerous.  For  the 
Duke  and  the  Cardinal  entertaining  Hopes 
of  fhattering  and  deflroying  the  Enemy's 
Fleet  with  their  Ardllery,  provided  they 
could  but  convey  it  with  Safety  to  the 
Bank  of  the  River,  the  Cardinal,  with 
Part  of  the  Troops,  returned  to  attack  the 
Redoubt,  and  having  repulfed  and  killed 
fome  of  the  Enemy,  who  had  fallied  fordi, 
he  made  himfelf  Mailer  of,  and  fortified 
the  Bank  near  the  Redoubt,  and  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Night  he  brought  down 
his  Cannon  without  being  perceived  by  the 
Enemy,  and  planted  it  in  great  Silence 
along  the  Bank  oppofite  to  the  Enemy's 
Fleet.  When  it  began  to  play  it  did  horr 
rible  Execution,  and  the'  all  the  Veflels 
immediately  put  themfelves  in  Motion  to 
get  away,  yet  the  Bank  being  planted  for 
a  good  Length  with  a  Multitude  of  hea\7 
Pieces  of  Artillery,  managed  by  ikilful 
Hands,  and  commanding  at  a  great  Di- 
ibnce,  the  Enemy  only  Ihifted  the  Place 
Aa  4  of 
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of  Danger,  but  could  not  avoid  it  5  the 
I  Duke  himfelf,  who  was  very  fkilful  in 
the  Cafling   as  well  as  Management  of 
Artillery,    came   in  Perfon,  and  exerted 
himfelf  in  a  veiy  extraordinary  Manner. 
The  Venetians  ceafed    not  to    fire  from 
their  VefTels   with  great  and  fmall  Shot, 
but  to  no  Purpofe,  for  thofe  on  the  Side 
of  the  River  were  covered  by  the  Riling 
of  the  Bank  *.     But  fuch  was  the  Vio- 
Venetian  lencc  of  the  Shot  from  the  Duke's  heavy 
ftroyedby^^^^^^  of  Caunon,  that  the  whole  Fleet 
the  Duke  was  ftiattered,   torn  and  loft  by  various 
ra,  ^'^'^'and  terrible  Misfortunes.     For  fome  of 
the  Commanders  finding  themfelves  un- 
able to  ftand  the  Fire  furrendered  j  fome 
VefTels  were  fet  on  Fire  by  the  Shot,  and 
miferably  burnt  with   all    that  were  on 
board,  and  others  funk  left  they  fliould 
fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy.     The 
Admiral,  foon  after  the  Beginning  of  the 
Adiion,    put  himfelf  into   a  Skifi^,    and 
faved   himfelf  by    Flight.     His   Galley, 
after  making  her  Way  off*  for  Three  Miles, 

con- 

*  Giovio  fays  that  the  Cardinal,  with  great  Skill  and 
Contrivance,  caufed  Holes  to  be  made  in  the  Bank  qf 
the  River,  which  were  level  with  the  Water,  at  which  he 
placed  the  Mouths  of  his  Cannon. 
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continually  firing,  defending  herfelf,  and  J^/^- 
providing  againfl:  die  Strokes  llie  received, 
was  at  lafl  fliot  through  in  fo  many  Places 
that  fhe  went  to  the  Bottom.      Whilll: 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  Blood,  Fire, 
and  dead  Bodies,  Fifteen  Gallies  fell  into 
the  Duke's  Hands,    befides   fome    large 
Veflels,  Shallops  and  Brigantines,  and  of 
fmaller  Craft  almoft  an  infinite  Number. 
The  Dead,  that  were  killed  by  the  Shot, 
or  burnt,  or  drowned,  amounted  to  Two 
Thoufand ;    Sixty   Colours    were   taken, 
but  not  the  principal  Flag,    which  was 
carried  off  by  the  Commander.      Many 
fled  by  Land,  and  Part   of  them  were 
picked  up  by  the  Venetian   light  Horfe, 
and  faved,  others  were  purfued  and  taken 
by   the  Enemy,    and  fome  fell  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Peafants,  and  were  very  ill 
treated  by  them.     The  VeiTels  that  were 
taken  were  brought  up  to  Ferrara^  where 
they  remained  many  Years  as  a  Monu- 
ment of  the  Vidiory,  till  Alfonjoy  defirous 
to  gratify  the  Venetian  Senate,    ordered 
them  to  be  reflored.     The  Fleet   being 
thus  ruined  and  deflroyed,  the  Duke  im- 
mediately fent  Three  Hundred  Horfe  and 

Five 
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Five  Hundred  Foot  to  do  the  like  Execu- 
tion upon  the  Fleet  that  had  taken  Co- 
macchio,  Thefe  Troops  having  recovered 
Loreto,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the 
Venetians^  it  is  probable,  would  have  had 
the  like  Succefs,  and  deftroyed  thofe 
Ships,  had  not  the  Admiral,  apprifed  of 
the  Danger,  retired  to  Bebbie. 

Such  was  the  End  of  the  Expedition 
againft  Ferrara^  which  lafted  a  Month, 
and  in  which  the  Event,  oftentimes  the 
beft  Rule  for  forming  our  Judgment  of 
Actions,  plainly  fliewed  how  much  better 
it  had  been  to  hearken  to  the  Counfel  of 
a  Few,  who  advifed  the  Senate  to  omit 
all  other  Enterprifes,  to  referve  their 
Money  for  a  fairer  Opportunity,  and  to 
attend  only  to  the  Prefervation  of  Pa- 
douay  Trevigi,  and  thofe  other  Places 
which  they  had  recovered,  than  to  thofe 
who,  more  in  Number,  but  inferior  in 
Prudence,  and  incited  by  Enmity  and 
Refentment,  were  ready  to  involve  them- 
selves in  an  Undertaking,  which  begun 
with  Temerity,   and  ended  with  a  vaft 

Ex- 
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Expence,  and  no  fmall  Difgracc  and  De-  ^-   ^• 
triment  to  the  Public.  \JJ^ 

But  on  the  Side  of  Padoua  the  Affairs 
of  the  Venetians   were  rather  profperous 
than   otherwife.      For    Cajar    prefenting 
himfelf  in  the  Vicentine  at  the  Head  cf 
Four  Thoufand  Foot,  a  Part  of  the  Vene^ 
tian  Army,  not  very  confiderable,  afMed 
by  the  Peafants,  took,  almofl  in  his  Sight, 
the  Pafs  of  ^cala^  and  after  that   CocolOy 
and  Bafciano,  which  is   a  Place  of  Im* 
portance   for  preventing   the  Descent  of 
the  Germans  into  lia/y.     Maximilian  com- 
plaining that  by  the  Departure  of  Palijfe 
many  Diforders  had   happened,   fet   out 
for  Bolzano  in  his  Way  to  Injpmcky  to  be 
prefent  at  the  Diet  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  held  at  that  Place.     His  Example 
was    followed    by    Cbaumo^it^    who  laid 
afide  his  Delign  upon  Vicenza  and  Lig- 
nago^  conlidering  that  thofe  Places  were 
well    provided,   and  the  Seafon   of    the 
Year  too  far  advanced,   and   reared    to 
Milan y  leaving  good  Garrifons  in  Brefcia, 
Pefchiera  and    Valeggio,     He  left  alfo  ia 
Verona^  for  the  Defence  of  diat  City,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  Ccefar  himfelf  had  not  the  Means 
to  defend  it,  Six  Hundred  Lances,  and 
Four  Thoufand  Foot.  Thefe  Troops 
were  feparated  from  Ccejar\^  and  had 
their  Quarters  in  the  Suburb  of  ^an  Zezo, 
having  for  their  greater  Security  the 
PoflefTion  of  the  Cittadel. 


-.  Verona  is  an  antient  and  noble  City, 
tioV  of '  <iivided  into  two  Parts  by  the  Adice,  a  very 
Verona,  large  and  deep  River,  which  rifes  in  the 
Mountains  of  Germany,  and  as  foon  as  it 
defcends  into  the  Plains,  turns  to  the  Left, 
and,  after  waihing  the  Foot  of 'the  Moun- 
tains, enters  Verona,  and  as  foon  as  it 
leaves  the  Town  it  turns  off  from  the 
Mountains,  and  takes  its  Courfe  through 
a  very  fine  and  fertile  plain.  That  Part 
of  the  City  which  is  feated  moftly  on 
a  Declivity,  lies  towards  Germany  ; 
the  reft,  which  is  wholly  fituated  in  a 
Plain,  lies  towards  Mantoua.  On  a  Hill, 
by  the  Gate  of  San  Giorgio,  ftands  the 
Caftle  of  San  Piero ;  and  at  two  Bow- 
fhots  higher,  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill,  is 
the  Caftle  of  San  Felice..  The  xhief 
Sfa:eogth_  of  thcfe  Caftles  lies  in  their  Si- 
tuation, 
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tuation,  for  if  they  fhould  be  taken,  they 
overlook  and  command  the  Place  in  fuch 
a  Manner  that  Verona  would  be  in 
great  Danger.  They  were  garrifoned 
by  Germans  ;  but  in  the  Part  of  the  City, 
which  is  feparated  from  this  by  the  River, 
ftands  the  old  Caftle,  that  lies  in  the  Way 
to  Pefchiera;  it  is  feated  almoft  in  the 
Center  of  the  City,  and  has  a  Bridge 
over  the  River.  At  three  Bowfhots  Di- 
fiance  from  this  Cafde,  towards  Vicenza^ 
ftands  the  Cittadel,  which  is  ioined  to 
the  Caftle  by  the  Walls  of  the  City  olt 
the  Outiide,  making  a  Semicircle.  But 
on  the  Infide  they  are  joined  by  a  Wall 
ered:ed  between  two  vaft  FofTes ;  the  Space 
between  the  two  Walls  is  called  the 
Suburb  of  San  Zeno^  which  with  the 
Cittadel  was  appointed  for  quartering  the 
French. 

While  the  military  Operations  feemed 
as  it  were  at  a  Stand,  Maximilian  was 
continually  treating  about  making  a 
Truce  with  the  Venetians^  the  Pope  in- 
terefting  himfelf  very  heartily  in  the 
Affair  by  his   Nuntio  Achilk  de  Grajji, 

Biftiop 
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Bifliop  of  Pefaro,  For  this  Purpofc  was 
held  at  the  Spedaktto  near  Scala  a  Con- 
ference between  the  Ambailadors  oiMaxi^ 
milian  and  the  Venetian  AmbalTadors,  Gio" 
vanni  Cornaro  and  Luigi  Mocenigo,  But 
Ccefor  infifted  on  fuch  high  Demands,  that 
the  Treaty  came  to  nothing ;  to  the  great 
Mortification  of  the  Pontiff,  who  was  de- 
firous  to  have  the  Venetians  delivered 
from  all  their  DiftrefTes.  And  fince  there 
was  no  Ground  of  Contention  between 
the  Pope  and  them,  he  had  prevailed 
with  them  to  reflore  to  the  Duke  oiFer^ 
rara  the  Town  of  Comacchioy  which 
they  liad  taken  and  burnt,  and  to  pro- 
mife  him  that  they  would  no  more  moleft 
the  Duke's  Dominions.  His  Holinefs 
now  took  the  Duke  under  his  particular 
Protection,  in  hopes  that,  in  Gratitude  for 
the  Benefits  which  he  had  received,  and 
might  exped:  to  receive,  he  fliould  oblige 
him  to  depend  more  on  himfelf  than  on 
the  King  of  Fra?ice,  againft  whom  he 
was  continually  employing  his  Thoughts 
in  laying  a  Foundation  for  the  Execution 
of  fome  Projed:  of  vaft  Importance.  With 
&is  View  he  had  privately  difpatchcd  a 

trufty 
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truily  Perfon  to  the  King  of  England^  and 
entered  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Swifs,  who 
at  that  Time  begun  to  have  fome  Difputes 
with  the  King  of  France  j  and  therefore 
when  the  Bifhop  of  Sion,  called  by  the 
Latin  Writers  Epifcopus  Sedunenjis^  who 
was  an  Enemy  to  the  King,  and  on  that 
account  exped:ed  to  be  made  a  Cardinal, 
waited  on  his  Holinefs,  he  met  with  a 
very  chearful  Reception. 

A  T  the  End  of  this  Year  was  an 
Agreement  concluded  between  the  King 
of  the  Romans  and  his  Catholic  Majefty, 
who  were  at  Variance  about  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Cajiile.  This 
Agreement,  which  had  been  long  nego- 
tiating in  the  Court  of  France^  where  it 
met  with  many  Difficulties,  was,  for 
want  of  Prudence  in  the  Cardinal  oi Rouen, 
who  did  not  confider  that  the  Friendfhip 
between  thefe  two  Princes  might  be  very 
prejudicial  to  his  Mafler's  InterelT:,  brought 
to  Perfe(5tion.  He  might  imagine  perhaps 
that  the  making  himfelf  the  Author  of 
this  Reconciliation  might  help  to  pave  the 
Way  for  his  Adv-ancement  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, 
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^'  D.  cate,  and  therefore. iifed, his  utmoft  Pains 
^°^'   and  Diligence  to  accompMi  it  ijby  which, 
together  with  has^Authority,  he  difpofed 
Maximilian  to  confent  that  the  Catholic 
King,  whilft  he  remained  without  male 
lilue,  fliould  be  Governor  of  Cajlile.  till 
Charles^  their  common  Grandfon,   ihould 
•be  Five  and  Twenty  Years  of  Age  j  that 
Charles  iliould  not  afTume   the   Title  of 
King  while  his  Mother  was  living,  who 
had  the  Title  of  Queen,  becaufe  in  Cajiile 
the   Females    are    not  excluded   by  the 
Males,     The  Catholic  King  was  to  pay 
iCcefar  Fifty   Thoufand   Ducats,    and   to 
aflift    him,    according  to  the  Treaty   of 
Cambrayy  till  he  was  in  PolTeffion  of  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  and  was  to  allow 
Charles  a  yearly  Penfion  of  P'orty  Thoufand 
Ducats.     By  this  Convention  the  King  of 
Aragon  was  efbbliflied  in  the   Govern*- 
nient  of  the   Kingdom   of   Cajliky    and 
found  means  of  acquiring  the  Confidence 
of  Ccefar,  by   the  Removal  of  all  Occa- 
iions  of  Contention,  and  by  their  mutual 
Attachment  to  the  Intereft  of  their  com- 
mon Grandfon  j  which  enabled  him  with 
the  greater  Spirit  to  attend  to  the  Preven- 
-  a  •  -  tion 
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tion  of  the  Greatnefs  of    the   Kinsr  of  ^'  ^• 

*-'  1  cog. 

France,    of  which   he   hid  been  always  v 
jealous,    on  account  of  his  Pretenfions  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  Pope  at  this  Time  had  entertained 
alfo  a  Sufpicion  that  the  Prothonotary  of 
the  Benthogliy  who  was  at  Cremona,  was 
treating  about  finding  means  for  returning 
fecretly  into  Bologna.  On  this  Surmife 
he  caufed  Ghiliano  de  Medici  to  be  arrefled 
by  fome  tniily  Perfons,  and  confined  in 
the  Palace  of  Bologna.  And  afcribing 
every  Diflurbance  he  received  to  the  ill 
Will  of  the  King  of  France,  he  pretended 
to  be  under  Apprehenfions  that  he  defigned 
to  pafs  into  Italy  witli  a  View  to  depofe 
him,  and,  by  a  forced  Eled:ion,  place  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  in  the  papal  Chair. 
And  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  could  not 
forbear  to  fpeak  in  a  detrading  and  dif- 
refpc<5lful  Manner  of  Cafar,  and  in  Terms 
injurious  to  his  Honour,  as  if  he  were  a 
Perfon  unqualified  for  fo  high  a  Dignity, 
and  by  his  Incapacity  had  brought  the 
Name  of  the  Empire  into  Contempt. 

Vol. IV.  .  Bb  Ax 
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'^- v^V      At  the  End  of  this  Year  died  Coufit 

tt^J^^,,^^Fitigliano,  Captain  General  of  the  Vene-- 

Death  of  ^^^^^>  in  a' far  advanced  Age,  and  of  long 

Count  P/- Experience    in    military    Affairs.      The 

tig  tano.   y^fjgf^^j2s  Tcpofcd  an  entire  Confidence  in 

tiis  Fidelity,   and  were  never  afraid  that 

he  would  endanger  their  Dominions  by  a 

rafh  or  precipitate  Meaiiirc  *. 

...     .       In    this  perplexed  and  uncertain  State 

ther^ro-  of  Aifairs  v«^e.  are  now^  entering  on  the 

Tie/e.        Year  1510,  in  the  Beginning  of  which 

the  Operations  of  War,    on  account  of 

the  Seafon,  proceeded  but  coldly*     The 

Venetian  Army,  which  had  their  Quarters 

it  San   Bonifacio  in   the   Veronefe,    kept 

Verona  in  a  manner  blockaded.     One  Day 

■  Carlo  Baglio?ie,  FeJcrigo  da  Bozzolo,  and 

Sa^ 

■  *  The  Count  died  at  Lonigo,  a  Gaftfe  in  Xht  rlcentiru, 
of  a  ftow  F^ver,  which  reduced  him  to  Extremities. 
But  before  his  Death  he  i&at  for  the  Proveditors  and 
Generals  of  the  Army,  and  recommended  to  them»  I'ft 
the  ftrongeft  Terms,  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  which 
fubfilled,  as  he  aJTured  them,  the  whole  Ornameht  of  the 
iislian  Military.  His  Body  was  carried  to  Fenice,  and 
honourably  interred  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  ami 
-Paolo  in  a  beatjtiful  Sepulchre,  over  which  the  Senate  or- 
dered to  be  ere&ed  his  Statue  on  Horfebackt    Bemh  and 
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Sacromoro  Vifcontey  Tallying  out  of  that 
City  to  reconnoitre  the  Enemy,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Stradiotti,  who  routed  them, 
aiid  took  Carlo  -m.^  SacromorOj  but  Fede^ 
rigo  faved  himfelf  by  help  of  the  French, 
who  fallied  out  of  Verona  to  their  AfTift- 
ance.  Not  long  after  the  Stradiotti  routed 
another  Squadron  of  French  Horfe,  and 
took  Prifoner,  among  others,  the  Sieur 
de  Clefi.  On  the  other  Side  Two  Hundred 
French  Lances,  with  Three  Thoufand 
Foot,  came  out  of  Verona,  and  took  by 
Storm  a  Redoubt  near  Seance,  garrifoned 
by  Six  Hundred  Foot  3  and  in  their  Re- 
turn broke  and  put  to  Flight  a  great  Mul- 
titude of  Peafants. 


But  in  the  Midft  of  this  Coldnefs  and 
Remiflhefs  of  the  military  Operations, 
Affairs  of  the  greateft  Moment  emplc^ed  ^^^'"  °^ 
the  Thoughts  of  the  Royal  Sovereigns, /,«». 
aod  efpecially  thofe  of  the  King  of  the 
Rofnans,  who,  being  utterly  at  a  Lofs  how 
to  carry  on  the  War  againft  the  Venetians 
with  any  Profpedt  of  Succefs,  and  refer- 
ring his  Affairs,  as  ufual,  from  Diet  to 
Diet,  had  now  called  a  Diet  at  Aujburg, 
B  b  2  He 


ryito. 


38^     ^iM\dmifMl^ 

'*-^^-   He  was  difpleaied  alfo  with  the  Popey 
becaufe  the  Eledors  of  the  Empke,  in- 
duced by  the  Authority  of  his  Hblinefs, 
inlifted  on  treating  in  the  Diet  of  aP^ce 
with  the  Ve}ietia?is  before  they  deliberated 
on.  making  Provifions  for  a  War.     To 
fheWv  his  Refentrnqnt  therefore   he  dif- 
mified  the  Bifliop  of  Pefaro,  the  Pope*s 
Nuncio,  from  Aufiurg*     He  then  confi- 
d^red  with  himfelf  that  the  Refolutions 
9U,^jPigta-  were,  uncertain,    tedious,    and 
attended  with  many  Difficulties,  and  that 
generally  the  End  of  oneDiet  gave  occafion 
for  ..the  Beginning  of  another  *.     The 
l^ng^pf  irtf;?f?.,  he  found,  was  continually 
xxcufing  himfelf  from  anfwering  his  De-^ 
|nands,  or  going  on  thofeEnterprifes  which 
were  propofed  to  him,  fometimes  alledg- 
ing  the  Severity  of  the  Seafon,    fottietimes 
.Remanding  a  fure  Affignment  for  Security 
_Qf  iiis  Expencesj  and  then  would  alfo 
,piit  him  in  Mind  that  the  Pope  and  the 
;.^^  gf  Aragonvfti:Qy  by  the  Articles  of 
^famray,  under  the  fame  Obligations  to 

■  -  * 

i;.n%    Tf^,^  tonfider  fiirtfier  of  the  moft   material  Poratj 
^ffbiptkd  in  the  former ;  whicTi  was  indeed  a  very  tediou& 
and  uncertain  Method  of  Proceeding. 
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afliilhim  as  himfelf;  and  that,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  common  Confederacy  and 
Obligations  with  thefe  Princes,  "i^-was 
fit'tiat  they  fliould  proceed  with  one 
cotnm9n  Confent. 

M  A  x''i  M I  ti  A  i^i- after  all,  could  not 
think  of  a  better  Remedy  for  his  diforr 
dered  Affairs  than  to  perfuade  the  King  of 
Fra77ce  to  undertake  the  Conquefts  of 
Padoua^  Vicenza^  and  T^re^gi  with  French 
Forces^  tjtl^' receiving-  a  fuitable  Recom- 
penfe.  This  Propofal  was  approved  by 
many  of  the  King's  Council,  who  con- 
iidiering  that,  till  the  Venetians  were  to- 
tally excluded  from  the  Terra  Jirma^  his 
Majefty  muft  be  at  a  vafl  Expence  for 
preferving  his  Dominions,  adviljbd  hini 
how,  once  for  all,  to  lay  out  bis  Money 
freely,  and  fpare  no  Coil  to  free  himfelf 
from  all  future  Appreheniions.  The 
King  waff  not  wholly  averfe  to  this  Coun- 
fel  ^  the  fame  Reafon,  and  therefore  was 
'^clincd  to  pafs  into  Italy  with  a  potent 
'^Araiy-;  he  called  it  potent ^  whenever  it 
'  cdnfiiled  of  more  than  Sixteen  Hundred 
Lances,  with  his  ftanding  Troops,  ^nd 
B  b  3  Gen- 
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Gentlemen.  He  was  however  induced 
I  by  different  Reafons  to  form  other  Senti- 
ments, and  ftood  much  in  Sufpenfe,  not 
knowing  which  Way  to  refolve.  And  he 
was  in  a  greater  Perplexity  than  ufual,  be- 
caufe  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  who  bore  a 
mighty  Sway,  and  was  of  a  great  Spirit, 
labouring  under  a  tedious  and  troublefomc 
Diftemper,  could  not  attend  on  public 
Bulinefs,  which  ufed  to  be  under  his  fole 
Dire6tion.  What  refbrained  the  King, 
King  of  |3gfi(ies  i^is  natural  Averfion  to  Profufenefs, 

France 

covets  was  a  paflionate  Defire  to  become  Mafter 
Verona,  ^£  ygrofta  ',  for  which  End  he  thought  it 
"moft  advifable  that  Maximilian  fhould  be 
kept  conftantly  employed,  and  involved 
ill  fuch  Difficulties  as  to  require  his  Aid, 
as  he  had  done  lately,  when  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  German  Troops  in  Garri- 
fon  at  Verona,  on  Application,  he  had  lent 
him  Eighteen  Thoufand  Ducats,  and  en- 
gaged to  mdke  it  up  Fifty  Thoufand,  on 
Condition  that  for  his  Security  he  fhould 
not  only  keep  the  Cittadel  of  Verona,  but 
fhould  have  Caftet  Veccbio  conllgned  to 
iiimv^ith  the  Gate  of  the  City  next  to  it, 
for  the  Benefit  of  free  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs; 
'  and 
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and  if  die  Money  were  not  repaid  within 
One  Year,  the  King  was  to  remain  in 
perpetual  PoffelFiGn  of  Valeggio^  with 
Leave  to  fortify  that  Town  and  the  Citta- 
djel  at  Ccejar%  Expence. 

The  King  was  perplexed  in  Mind  oe 
^efe  Accounts,  but  hc-«was  much  more ^'^f^^ 
difturbed  with  the  Apprehenfions  of  to^^"^^^^^^- 
tally  lofing  the  Favour  of  the  Pope,  if  he 
fliould  lead  or  fend  a  new  A?my  into 
Italy.  For  the  Pontiff,  pofTefled  with 
Jealoufy,  was  very  loth  that  the  King  of 
France  fhould  become  Lord  of  Veranay 
and,  befides  continuing  in  his  Difpofition 
to  abfoive  the  Vemfians  from  his  Cenfures, 
he  endeavoured,  by  all  Means,  to  contrad: 
an  Alliance  with  the  Swifs,  and  with  this 
View  had  fent  back  the  Bifhop  of  Sion  to 
his  Country,  with  Money  for  that  Nation, 
and  the  Promife  of  a  Cardinal's  Hat  for 
himfelf.  He  laboured  aifo,  with  the  ut- 
mofl  Diligence,  to  alienate  tlie  Afie€tion5 
of  the  King  of  Engkmd  {vom  the  King 
of  FraiKe.  The  former  of  thefe  two 
Princes,  tho*  charged  by  his  Father,  when 
•at  the  Point  of  Death,  for  his  own  Quiet 
'-  B  b  4  and 
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''vs  %  ^S^^ccurity-y.  Uh j<¥mtinue  in  Friendihip 
Vnri-'^^M'ib  ^^  Kingdom  of  France,  for  whieh 
t|gjj^^/Z£-i>  paid  him  the  yearly  Sum  of 
Fifty  Thoufand  Ducats,    yet,  inpjted  by 
the  Heat  of  Youth,  and  the  vaft  Treafure 
ipft  Hm  by  his  Father,  feemed  to  be  more 
ij|ifluenced  by  th?  Cpunfels  of  tliofe  who, 
induce^  by  a  De%e  of,  Innovations,  and 
by  the  general  inveterate  Enmity  of  the 
-  \    JS^i^  Nation  to  tl]fe  Name  of  the  Frencb, 
.'    jyy^^^  King  into  a  War, 

thaj^-by  the  prudent  Advice  and  Example 
of  his  Father,  v^^ho  was  never  embroiled 
wjih^ the  Fre/ic/jy  and  tho'  he  had  been 
n^ade  King  of  a  new  and  very  unfetded 
Kingdom,  yet  held  the  Reins  of  Govern- 
n)|nt  with  all  due  Obedience  from  his 
Swbjfds,  an4;;  perfect  Tranquillity  tq^ 
hjii^elf.-  Thefe  Conlideratipns  created 
g^l^t  Uneaiinefs  in  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  removed  to  hiom^  th^t  he  might 
be  nearer  at  hand  to  attend  to  the  AiFairi? 
of  Italy ;  but  he  was  appreheniive  that 
his  Paflagc  into  thfit  Country  woald  give 
Of^cafion  to  the  Pope,  who  h^d  openly 
d^tefted  his  Coming,  to  raife  new  Broils 
and  Difturbanpes*,::iH[f  was  ^Ifo,  diflwadcd 
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fix«n-thi& Expedition  by  the  King  of  Ara-'^  -^-  ^. 
gMfUi  which  he  pretended  to  a6t  only  >  ]-^-A_j 
the  Part  of  a  Friend,  and  a  Lover  of  the 
public  Tranquillity. 

Under    thefe  EmbarrafTments   and 
Doubts,  which  prefented  themfelves  from 
every  C^uarter,  Lewis  found  at  lafl  that 
the  beft  and  fureft  Advice  he  could  take, 
was  to  ufe  all  his  Intereft  and  Application  ^^"^f^^ 
forfoftening  the  Spirit  of  the  Pontiff,  fo^eeksthe 
far  at  leaft  as  to  be  afTured  of  not  having ^jj^  ^l^^ 
him  for  an  Oppofer  or  Enemy.      For  ac- 
compliihing  this   End   there  feemed  to 
offer  a  favourable  Opportunit}%  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  Death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouefiy  whofe  Diforder  was  fo  great  that 
be   was  not  expedled  to  live,  would  be 
the  Means  of  removing  that  Jealoufy  which 
was  generally  believed  to  be  the  principal^* 
Caufe  of  thofe  Alterations  in  the  Pope.  " 
And  becaufe  the  King  was  informed  that 
the  Cardinal  of  Atis,  Nephew  of  Rouen^  \ 
^d.  thofe  other    Ageats   who  had  the' 
Management  of  his  AJairs  in  theCfc^fflftp 
of  R(mt\  tailily  and  ineonliderately,  b'otH '^ 
in  th^ir  Words  and  A€lions,  made  it  their  ^ 
'  Buii- 
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Bufinefs  to  exafperate  inftead  of  mollifying, 
as  it  was  neceflary,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, he  would  no  longer  employ  them, 
but  fent  poft  to  Rome  Alberto  Pio,  Count  of 
Carpiy  a  Perfon  of  great  Spirit  and  Dex- 
terity. He  was  entrufled  with  a  very 
ample  Commiflion,  and  was  not  only  to 
offer  his  Holinefs  the  Forces  and  Autho- 
rity of  the  King  on  all  Occafions,  and  iq 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  and  to  behave 
himfelf  towards  him  with  all  that  Refped: 
^d  Regard  which  were  moil  agreeable 
to  his  Nature  and  Inclination,  but  alfo- 
firicerely  to  communicate  the  whole  Sub- 
ftancc  of  what  the  King  had  treated  with 
Maximilian,  with  that  Prince's  Requefts ; 
and  alfo  to  refer  to  the  final  Determination 
of  his  Holinefs,  whether  he  fhould  pafs 
into  Italy  or  not,  and  whether  he  fhould 
be  ready  or  remifs  in  fending  Afliftance  to 
Ccsfar.  He  had  alfo  in  Charge  to  oppofe 
tlie  Abfolutioh  of  the  Vcnetiatis,  but  that 
was  a  Point"  already  determined  and  pro- 
mifed  by  the  Pope  before  the  Ambafla- 
dor's  Arrival. 

The  Venetiam^  after  a  Difpute  of  man^r 

Months 
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Months  between  their  Ambaifedofs  and  ^-  ^• 
the  Pope's  Commiilioners,    confented  fo.  -i^'_f 
the  Conditions  at  which  they  had  boggltd,tt:  > 
becaufe  they  faw  no  other  Remedy  for 
their  Security  than  to  comply  with  them. 
On  the  24th  of  February  the  Conditions' 
on    which    the   Abfoiution   was    to    bePope  ab- 
granted  were  read  in  a  Confiftory,  iq  the  ycmtiAns. 
Prefencc  of   the   Veneiian   Ambafladors, 
who  confirmed  them  with  an  Inibiiment 
by  an  authentic  Order  of  their  Republic. 
They  were  in  Subftance  as  follows  :  llie  ^he  Con- 
Venetians  fhall   not   confer,    or   in    any«ii"ons. 
Manner  whatfoever  grant    Benefices    or 
Ecclefiaftical  Dignities,  nor  oppofe  or  make 
any  Difficulties  about  receiving  thofe  Pro- 
vifions  made  concerning  them  which  come 
from  the  Court   of    Rome:   That    they 
fhould  not  obfh-u€t;  the  Tni^al  of  Caufcs 
relating  to  Benefices,  or  of  any  Matter*^  f 
appertaining  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Jurifdidtion 
in  the  aforefaid  Court :   That  they  fliould 
not  charge  with  Tithes,  or  any  kind  of, 
Impofition,  the  Goods  of  the  Church,  of- 
of  Places  exempt  from  the  temporal  Do- 
minion :  That  they  fhould  withdraw  the 
Appeal  which  they  had  interpofed  from 

tlie 
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4'  ^  the  Monitory,  and  all  their  Rights,  how^ 
^  ^' jfoever  acquired,  to  the  Towns  of  the 
Church,  particularly  the  Right  which 
they  pretended  to  have  of  keeping  a 
jBifdomino  in  Ferrara  :  That  the  Subjefts 
of  the  Church,  and  their  Shipping  fhall 
have  free  Navigation  in  the  Gulf,  and 
with  fuch  ample  Privileges,  that  the  Mer- 
chandife  of  other  Nations  in  their  Bot- 
toms fhall  not  be  fearched,  nor  declared 
.liable  to  pay  any  Duties  or  Cuftoms  : 
That  they  ihall  not  in  any  manner  inter- 
meddle with  the  Affairs  of  Ferrara^  or 
of  any  Town  of  that  State  depending  on 
the  Church :  That  all  Covenants  made 
with  any  Subject  or  VafTal  of  the  Church 
in  prejudice  of  the  eccleflaflical  Rights 
fhall  be  difannulled  :  That  they  fhall  give 
no  Reception  to  any  Dukes,  Barons,  or 
other  Subjeds  or  VafTals  of  the  Church, 
who  fhall  be  Rebels  or  Enemies  to  the 
Apoilolic  See  :  That  they  fhall  reflore 
all  the  Sums  levied  upon  the  Efredls  of 
Eccleliaflics,  and  indemnify  the  Church 
for  all  the  LoiTes  it  had  fuflained  by  their 
^eans. 
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These  Obligations,  with  the  Promifcs 
^nd  Renunciations  required,  being  received 
in  the  Conliflory,  the  Venetian  AmbaiTa- 
dors  on  the  Day  appointed,  according  to 
antient  Precedents,  repaired  to  the  Porch 
of  Saint  Peter's  Church,  where  proftrating 
themfelves  at  the  Feet  of  the  Pontiff,  who 
fat  in  the  pontifical  Chaif  near  the  Brazert 
Gates,  the  whole  Body  of  Cardinals  and 
a  great  Number  of  Prelates  affifting,  thejr 
humbly  afked  Pardon,  confeiling  their 
Obflinacy  and  the  Faults  they  had  com- 
rriitted.  After  this  certain  Priyers  being 
read,  and  the  accuftcmed  Ceremonies  foe- 
iemnly  performed,  the  Pope  received  therti 
into  Favour,  gave  them  his  Abfolutioi/, 
and  enjoined  them  for  Perrance  to  viiitthe 
Seven  Churches.  Having  thus  obtain^S 
Abfolution  they  entered  the  Church  of 
St,  Peter i  being  introduced  by  the  chfef 
Penitentiary.  From  hence  they  were 
honourably  accompanied,  not  as  Perfoiis 
any  longer  excommunicated,  or  interdi^- 
ed,  but  as  good  Chriillans,  and  devout 
Sons  of  the  Apoftolic  See,  by  a  Number 
of  the  Prelates  and   Courtiers,  to  their 

refpe<ftivc 
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-'.  D.  refpedtive  Habitations.  The  AmbafTadors 
*  /after  their  Abfolution  returned  to  Venice, 
leaving  only  at  Rome  Girolamo  DonatOy  one 
of  their  Number,  a  Perfon  of  excellent 
Learning,  who  by  his  extraordinary  Parts 
and  Dexterity  greatly  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  Pope,  and  did  lignal  Service  to 
his  Country  in  future  Negotiations  with 
his  Holinefs  *, 


*  It  being  cullomary  for  the  Pope,  when  he  fefiores 
his  Blefling  to  any  Prince  or  Republic,  to  give  it  with 
Rods  on  the  Shoulders  of  their  Ambaffadors  on  the  Stair- 
cafe  of  the  Vatican,  Julius,  in  Honour  to  the  Venetians, 
changed  that  Penance  into  an  Order  for  vifiting  the  Seren 
Churches.     Buonac, 

Giovio  writes,  that  Julius  fettled  firft  with  the  Vene- 
tian Ambafladors  that  the  Senate  ihould  depute  Six  of 
their  moft  confpicuous  Noblemen  to  implore  Abfolution 
publickly,  and  in  a  penitent  Manner,  in  the  Portico  of 
y/,P<f/rr's  Church. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Book  and  Fourth 
Volume, 

E    R    R    A    T     A» 

Page  23.  r.  Frego/e.  p.  47.  r.  cxdudeJ.  f.tz.r. 
Gambacorta.  p.  73.  r.  lead.  p.  79.  r.  continued. 
p.  104,  Blot  out/a  that.  p.  188.  line  19.  after  from  the 
injert  Temerity  and  too  infolent  Proceedings,  p.  '^19. 
]r.  AmbaiTadors.  p.  138.  r.  Arms.  p.  328.  r.  Mont/elite^ 
p.  380.  r.  Zino. 


Explanatlcrn  bf  Names  In  the  Third  -and 
Fourth  Volumes, 


Dmiigi 

Ferdinando 

Federigo 

Giulio 

Ugo 

Leonardo  • 

Ercole  "      'y 

Htfrco/cj       K 

Agojlino 

Trento 

Mantoua 

Padoua 

Battijla 

Qiova7ibattifla 

Gianjo7-dano 

Maimelo 

Ettof-e 

Marco 

Tito     ' 

San  Martino 

San  Germano 

Valenti?io 

Zaccaria 

Luigi 

Gtovan  Luigi 

Adice 

Eiifabeita 

Lieca 

SanUi  Cnce 


Ferdinand 

Frederick 

Julim 

Hugh 

Leonard 

Hercules 

Aujiih 

Trent 

Mantua 

Padua 

Baptijl 

John  Baptift. 

John  Jordan 

Emanuel 

HeBor 

Mark 

Titus 

St.  Martin 

St.  German 

Valentine 

Zachary 

Lewis 

John  Lewis 

River  Adige 

Elizabeth 

Luke 

fiofyCrqfs 


Fm^ 


Pandolfo 

San  Giorgio 

Marco  Antonio 

lAlfonfi 

Giovio 

Bembo 

Giujliniano 

Talbattifia 

Matteo 

Giorgio 

Marguerite 

Alberto 

Andrea 

Filippo 

Filippo  Maria 

Gio^  Francefco 

Francefco  Maria 

Guido 

Conjiantino 

Bernardo 

Bernardino 

Lattan^io 

Ognifanti 

Codalunga 

Lucio 

Cajiel  Vecchio 

CivitaVecchia 


Pandolpb 

St.  George 

Mark  Anthony 

Alfonfus 

yovius 

Bembus 

ytiftinian 

Paul  Baptift 

Matthew 

George 

Margaret^ 

Albert 

Andrew 

Philip 

Philip  Mary 

"John  Francis 

Francis  Mary 

Guy 

Conjiantine 

Bernard 

Ladlantius 
All  Saints 
Long-tail 
Lucius 
Old  Cajlle 
Old  City 


N.  B.  The  Tame  Name  of  P  erfons  and 
Places  terminates  fometimes  with  a  differ- 
ent Vowel,  as  Grimaldo  or  Grimaldi,  EJle 
Qi^EJii. 
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